This is the first comprehensive study for nearly 200 years of what remains 
of the writings of the Presocratic philosopher Philolaus of Croton (c. 470- 
385 bc). These fragments are crucial to our understanding of one of the 
most influential schools of ancient philosophy, the Pythagoreans; they also 
show close ties with the main lines of development of Presocratic thought, 
and represent a significant response to thinkers such as Parmenides and 
Anaxagoras. 

Professor Huffman presents the fragments and testimonia (including 
the spurious fragments in a separate section for reference) with accom¬ 
panying translations and introductory chapters and interpretive commen¬ 
tary. He not only produces further arguments for the authenticity of much 
that used to be neglected, but also undertakes a critique of Aristotle’s 
testimony, opening the way for a quite new reading of fifth-century 
Pythagoreanism in general and of Philolaus in particular. Philolaus is 
revealed as a serious natural philosopher. 

This book is a major contribution to Presocratic studies and provides 
an authoritative edition and definitive treatment of material of central 
importance to scholars working on early Greek philosophy. 
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For My Father 



The student of Plato will do well to 
turn the page when he meets the 
name Pythagoras in a commentator. 

(Paul Shorey in his Loeb edition of 
the Republic 2.i8g.n.f) 
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PREFACE 


Since the last book devoted exclusively to Philolaus was written by 
Boeckh in 1819, little apology seems necessary for presenting the 
scholarly world with a new commentary on his fragments and an 
interpretation of his philosophy. It is my hope that the present study 
will provide a basis on which Philolaus and early Pythagoreanism 
can enter the mainstream of scholarship both on the Presocratics 
and also on ancient philosophy as a whole. At present, despite the 
recent work of Schofield (KRS 1983), Barnes (1982), Nussbaum 
(1978), and Kahn (1974), it would appear that many scholars, 
at least tacitly, take the advice of Shorey which I print as an 
epigraph. They seem to feel that it is impossible to talk rigorously 
about the Pythagoreans in the way that we can about other Pre¬ 
socratics. “Pythagoreanism” seems to mean too much and to be 
hopelessly vague. The remedy for this problem is to focus detailed 
attention on the earliest Pythagorean texts we have, the fragments 
of Philolaus, and to use them as the foundation for our thinking 
about Pythagoreanism. It will be up to the reader to judge whether I 
have written any pages to which Shorey’s dictum should not apply. 

The giant on whose shoulders my work stands is Walter Burkert’s 
magnificent Lore and Science in Ancient Pythagoreanism. Although I dis¬ 
agree with Burkert about the authenticity of a few fragments and 
although the interpretation of Philolaus’ philosophy which I pre¬ 
sent is radically different from his, the reader will have a hard time 
finding a page on which I do not owe a debt to his work. 

Since Philolaus is, in my opinion, the foremost of the early 
Pythagoreans, this book should give a good picture of the dominant 
themes of fifth-century Pythagoreanism. However, it is not intended 
as a comprehensive study of fifth-century Pythagoreanism and has 
little to say about Pythagoras himself, largely because the relation¬ 
ship between Pythagoras and Philolaus belongs almost totally to 
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the realm of conjecture. In general my tendency has been to see 
Philolaus as as much a Presocratic as a Pythagorean. 

There are many people without whose kindness and insight this 
book would never have been written. First and foremost I would like 
to thank Alex Mourelatos who first suggested the project to me, who 
directed my dissertation on the topic, and who has been unfailingly 
supportive. The Joint Graduate Program in Ancient Philosophy at 
the University of Texas at Austin, which he directs, provided a won¬ 
derful environment in which to work and I owe much to discussion 
with fellow students there, notably Larry Shrenk and Steve Strange. 
Jonathan Barnes, Martha Nussbaum, David Furley, and Charles 
Kahn were kind enough to discuss earlier versions of my work with 
me. A generous Fellowship for Independent Study and Research 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities in 1983-4 allowed 
me to develop important parts of my work. During the tenure of my 
fellowship I resided in Cambridge, England, where my ideas were 
greatly improved by the comments and advice of Myles Burnyeat 
and David Sedley. Malcolm Schofield discussed my work with 
me extensively and has given unstinting support. Geoffrey Lloyd 
provided a great number of valuable comments which particularly 
helped to improve the section on Philolaus’ medical theory. He also 
organized The Cambridge Conference on Early Greek Mathematics 
in Spring 1984 at which I gave an earlier version of the chapter on 
the role of number in Philolaus. DePauw University has supported 
my work by providing a Fisher Time Out in Fall 1987 and a sab¬ 
batical leave in 1989-90. A fellowship from the Howard Foundation 
for 1989-90 allowed me to take the entirety of my sabbatical year 
off and thus finally bring the project to completion. Many other 
scholars have helped with comments and encouragement. In partic¬ 
ular I would like to thank Andrew Barker for his detailed comments 
on the sections dealing with music theory. My wife Martha has 
taken time from her own work to help with the task of proofreading 
and without her support this book would still not be done. My sons 
David, Peter, and John have been very patient with my rantings 
about Philolaus. The comments of the Press’s anonymous readers 
were very useful and my editor Pauline Hire and copy-editor Peter 
Singer have been both helpful and patient. It goes without saying 
that the flaws that remain are my own responsibility. An earlier 
version of the chapter on number and harmony (Pt. II, ch. 2) 
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appeared as “The role of number in Philolaus’ philosophy” in 
Phronesis 33 (1988) 1—30. The chapter on Philolaus’ cosmogony (Pt. 
Ill, ch. 3) is a revised version of a paper given at the First Inter¬ 
national Conference on Greek Philosophy: Ionian Philosophy, 
organized by K. Boudouris on Samos, Greece in August 1988 and 
published in Boudouris 1989. 
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TEXTS AND ABBREVIATIONS 


For the fragments and testimonia of Philolaus, as well as other 
Presocratics, I have generally followed the text in the edition of 
Diels, revised by Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (6th edn., 
1951-2 - referred to as DK). However, I have also made reference 
to the standard editions of the sources quoted in DK and on occasion 
print a slightly different text or add additional information in the 
apparatus. In addition I have recollated some manuscripts of the 
sources for the central metaphysical fragments of Philolaus (Frs. 1-7). 
Fragments 2 and 4-7 are all derived from the Eclogae of Stobaeus. 
Wachsmuth’s text is based solely on manuscripts F and P which he 
regards as the only two independent sources for the text (see the 
introduction to his edition and his separate monograph [1882: 55— 
89]). I have collated the sections on Fragments 2 and 4-7 in all nine 
manuscripts of the Eclogae known to me. The results of this collation 
have been largely negative. They confirm Wachsmuth’s view that 
all the other manuscripts are derived from F and P. The apparatus 
which I have provided for these fragments gives a complete report of 
the important variants in the manuscripts which I collated, although 
the collation has not led to any change in the final text. Only F, G, 
V, M, and E have the entirety of Fragments 2 and 4-7. P, H, R, and 
Y include only F2 and the first sentence of F4. In the case of Fi I 
have recollated the three primary manuscripts of Diogenes Laertius 
(B, F, and P). For F3 I have rechecked manuscript F of Iamblichus, 
In Nic. which is the primary witness for the text and the basis of 
Pistelli’s edition. In both of these cases my results were similarly 
negative. I have made no attempt to solve the problem of Philolaus’ 
dialect and early Doric prose in general and have tended to choose 
between the forms the manuscripts present us with rather than 
restoring Doric forms (on Doric prose see recently Cassio [1988]). 

In general I have followed the numbering ofDK for the fragments 
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and testimonia of Philolaus on the grounds that to introduce a new 
numbering of my own would only confuse matters. However, in a 
few cases I have added new testimonia or divided other fragments 
and testimonia in different ways while still staying close to the num¬ 
bering in DK. Thus, I have distinguished Fragments 6, 6a, and 6b 
all of which are listed under F6 in DK. Likewise I have distinguished 
the spurious and genuine parts of Testimonia Ai6 and Ai 7 by desig¬ 
nating the spurious parts 16b and 17b. The citations about the 
names Philolaus supposedly gave to the number 10 (from Lydus 
and the Theol. ar.) which DK prints at the end of A13 have been 
renumbered as Fragments 20b and 20c, because they clearly belong 
with the other arithmological citations from Lydus (F20 and 20a in 
DK). I have included a text from Syrianus about god creating limit 
and unlimited, which is not in DK, as F8a. What I have called 
Testimonium A26b, from Proclus, In Ti., is only mentioned by DK 
in the apparatus to A26. The references to Philolaus as an author of 
a work on military matters which DK includes without any number 
at the end of the collection of fragments have been numbered A30. 

In a number of cases it is difficult to be sure whether a given text 
should be regarded as a literal quotation of Philolaus’ words and 
hence a fragment or rather a second-hand report of his views and 
thus a testimonium. Where these issues arise I have discussed them 
in the commentary on individual texts. All of the genuine fragments 
are clearly presented as fragments and often marked by the Doric 
dialect, although even in these cases we can not be sure how accu¬ 
rate the quotation is. However, there are a number of cases in the 
spurious material presented in the appendix where DK present a 
text as a fragment (i.e. they include it in the B section) which is 
clearly only a testimonium. Although I have continued to refer to 
these texts as “fragments” in order to keep close to the numbering in 
DK, I have pointed out their true status in the commentary. Only 
texts that refer to Philolaus by name have been included among 
the fragments and testimonia (but see Fio). Identifying unascribed 
Philolaic material in the morass of later Pythagoreanism is a daunt¬ 
ing task and I doubt that there is much to be found given the 
Platonizing tendency of the later tradition. Moreover, what is needed 
for Philolaus at the moment is a delineation and interpretation of a 
set of texts that we can confidently regard as genuine, not a presen¬ 
tation of questionable material. 
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I have referred to the works of Plato according to Burnet’s Oxford 
text; the treatises of Aristotle according to Bekker’s Berlin edition; 
the fragments of Aristotle according to the numbering of the third 
edition of Rose (1886). Where possible I have tried to cite the Greek 
medical texts according to the Corpus medicorum Graecorum ( CMG) 
editions, but in many cases the references are to the edition of 
E. Littre, CEuvres completes d’Hippocrate, 10 vols. (Paris, 1839-61 - 
referred to as L). Other Greek authors are cited according to the 
editions mentioned in the Greek-English Lexicon ofH. G. Liddell and 
R. Scott, revised by H. S. Jones, with Supplement (1968 - referred 
to as LSJ), although I have in some cases made reference to more 
recent editions. Abbreviations are generally those used in LSJ. 

Modern works are generally referred to by the author’s last name 
and publication date. The abbreviations used for periodicals are 
generally those of L’Annee philologique. I have referred to the first edi¬ 
tion of Kirk and Raven, The Presocratic Philosophers, and the second 
edition revised by Malcolm Schofield, as KR and KRS. A complete 
list of modern works referred to will be found in the bibliography. 

The translations are usually my own, although I have made use of 
a variety of other translations as indicated. 
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Stobaeus, Eclogae 

F = Farnesinus III D 15 
P = Parisinus 2129 
G = Farnesinus III D 16 

V = Vaticanus 201 
M = Monacensis 396 
H = Harleianus 6318 

E = Escurialensis T-i 1-2 
R = Escurialensis R-i-ii 

Y = Escurialensis Y-i-16 

Diogenes Laertius 

B = Neapolitanus Burbonicus III B 29 
F = Laurentianus 69.13 
P = Parisinus 1759 

Iamblichus, In Nicomachi Arithmeticam Introductionem 
F = Laurentianus 86.3 
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Part I 

INTRODUCTION 


1 . LIFE AND WRITINGS 

’Ev tois "EAApai toTs irctAai uaKpa Trj 6o£p Siettpette Topyias 6 
AeovtTuos OiAoAaou Kai ffpoTayopas AppoKpiTou, Trj 6e aocpia 
TOCTOUTOV eAeITTOVTO OCTOV < 5 cv 6 pcOV iraTSES- (Aelian, VH 1.23) 

Among the ancient Greeks Gorgias of Leontini far exceeded Philolaus in 
reputation as Protagoras did Democritus, but in wisdom they fell as far 
short [of Philolaus and Democritus ] as boys do of men. 

Scholarship on the Presocratics has, in recent years, restored to 
Democritus some of the reputation that he lacked in the ancient 
world but Philolaus still resides in a limbo of uncertainty. It is one of 
the goals of this book to determine what reputation Philolaus should 
have and there is little doubt that he deserves at least as much fame 
as Gorgias. However, Aelian’s remark about Philolaus’ lack of fame 
in the ancient world is confirmed by the paucity of evidence about 
his life. As is the case with most Presocratics any chronology con¬ 
structed for his life is a fabric of the loosest possible weave. None¬ 
theless it is important to try to get an idea of the possibilities for 
the chronology of his life in order to see his relationship to other 
Presocratics and his position in the intellectual history of the fifth 
and early fourth century bc. 

The crucial text for any reconstruction of Philolaus’ life is Plato’s 
reference to him at Phaedo 6id. Cebes expresses surprise at Socrates’ 
statement that on the one hand it is not lawful for someone to com¬ 
mit suicide, but on the other hand a philosopher would be willing to 
follow those who have died. The conversation then continues: 

t( 6e, co Ke^ps; ouk dncpKoaTE cru te Kai Zinnias irEpi tcov toioutcov 
OiAoAaco auyyEyovoTEs; Ou6ev yE CTatpcs, co ZcoKpaTES.... KaTa 
t( 5 f| ouv ttote ou 9001 Qepitov Elvai auTov EauTov onroKTEivuvai, 

& IcbxpaTEs; f| 5 p yap EycoyE, oirEp vuvSp cru fjpou, Kai OiAoAaou 
f|Kouaa, ote trap’ pplv SipT&TO, fjSr| 5 e Kai aAAcov tivcov, cos ou 
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5601 TOUTO TTOIEIV CTatpES 6 e TTEpi aUTGOV OuSeVOS TTC07T0TE OuSeV 
aKf)Koa. 

What, Cebes? Have you and Simmias not heard about such things in your 
association with Philolaus? Nothing definite, at least, Socrates . . . Why 
ever then do they deny that it is lawful to kill oneself, Socrates? For, to 
answer the question that you were just now asking, I already heard from 
Philolaus, when he was spending time with us, and before that from some 
others as well, that it was not right to do this. But I have never yet heard 
anything definite from anyone. 

This passage makes clear that Philolaus had spent time in Thebes 
where he was heard by Simmias and Cebes (ote Trap’ f]pTv SiqTcrro) 
sometime before the dramatic date of the Phaedo, 399. It is implied 
that Philolaus is no longer in Thebes, but there is no suggestion that 
he is dead. If Philolaus had the stature to be the teacher of Simmias 
and Cebes sometime before 399, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
he was at least forty and hence 440 becomes the terminus ante quern for 
his birth, although he could have been born considerably earlier on 
this evidence. Likewise 399 becomes the terminus post quern for his 
death. 

Other testimonia increase the likelihood that he was born consid¬ 
erably earlier than 440. In the scholia to this passage of the Phaedo 
(DK A1 a) Olympiodorus says that Philolaus fled Italy because 
of the burning (of the Pythagorean meeting place) instigated by 
Cylon. This must refer to the second of two major attacks on the 
Pythagoreans, which is dated by Minar to around 454. 1 Cylon was 
only directly involved in the first attack (509), which occurred in 
the lifetime of Pythagoras himself, but the second attack, which 
involves the burning of the house of Milo, is regularly confused 
with the earlier one. Olympiodorus also says that Philolaus and 
Hipparchus (Archippus?) were the only Pythagoreans to escape from 
the burning. Plutarch ( De genio Soc. 13, 583a) gives a similar report 
except that Lysis is named as Philolaus’ companion, the story is 
explicitly set in Metapontum, and they are said to have escaped 
because of their youthful strength and quickness. Philolaus is reported 
to have fled to Lucania and to have met up with other Pythagoreans 


1 Minar 1942: 50-94. He bases the date of 454 for the second uprising against the Pytha¬ 
goreans on the unlikelihood that Sybaris would have been restored in 453-452, if Croton 
had not been weakened. While this is not certain it is better than von Fritz’s assertion (1940: 
78-9) that the revolt was between 450 and 440, based on the very uncertain dating of Lysis. 
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who were already starting to prevail over the Cylonians. If these 
reports could be accepted, it would suggest that Philolaus was a 
young man in 454 which would point to a birth date around 475. 
However, there are problems. 

Our oldest authority for the attacks on the Pythagoreans is 
Aristoxenus, the pupil of Aristotle, as preserved in Iamblichus, VP 
248ff. After describing the origin of CyIon’s hostility to Pythagoras 
and Pythagoras’ consequent departure from Croton to Metapontum, 
he goes on to detail the continuing hostility of the Cylonians to the 
Pythagoreans. 

teAos 6e els toctoOtov EirE( 3 ouAEUCTav tois avSpacnv, coctte ev Tq 
Mi Ago vos oixip ev KpoTcovi ctuveSpeuovtgov tgov TTuQayopEicov kocI 
( 3 ouAeuohevcov iTEpi ttoAitikgov Trpayparcov ucpavyavTES Tqv oixiav 
KaTEKauaav tous av6pas TrAf)v 6 ueTv, ’Apyiitirou te Kai AucnSoy 
OC/TOl 6 e VEGOTGCTOl OVTES EUpCOCTTOTCtTOl SlE^ETTCfioaVTO E^CO TTCOS- 

( 249 - 5 °) 

Finally they became so hostile to the men [the Pythagoreans ] that when 
the Pythagoreans were meeting in the house of Milo in Croton and taking 
council about affairs of the city they set fire to the house and burned all the 
men except two, Archippus and Lysis. These men, since they were the 
youngest and strongest, somehow got out. 

There is no mention of Philolaus at all here and the setting is Croton, 
but in other respects the story is very much the same. It is possible 
that Philolaus was involved in a separate escape from an attack in 
Metapontum since that is where Plutarch sets the story, but Plutarch 
is presenting a romantic story and is much less likely to be providing 
accurate information than Aristoxenus. He may simply have substi¬ 
tuted “Philolaus” for the more obscure “Archippus” which he found 
in Aristoxenus. Olympiodorus’ report then appears to be a confused 
compilation of Plutarch and Aristoxenus. 2 It is thus doubtful that 
Philolaus is really to be associated with the story of the burning of 
the house of Milo. 

However, there are a number of other reports that indicate that 
Philolaus was born some time before 440. First, Aristoxenus (D.L. 


2 Minar (1942: 82 n. 108) says that it is possible that Philolaus escaped from another revolt in 
Metapontum shortly after the revolt in Croton, but warns that “caution is indicated by the 
romantic character of Plutarch’s whole tale.” Burkert (1972: 228 n. 48) argues that in the 
face of Aristoxenus’ report “Plutarch’s novelistic treatment has no value.” That Aristoxenus 
is the source for Iamblichus, VP 249 is secured by the reference to him by name at VP 251. 
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8.46 = DK A4) reportedly saw the last of the Pythagoreans who 
were said to be students of Philolaus and Eurytus of Tarentum. It 
is difficult to date these figures, but Echecrates of Phlius is used 
by Plato in the Phaedo. If Aristoxenus (born 375-360) saw these 
Pythagoreans, it suggests that they were alive in the mid fourth 
century and must therefore be rough contemporaries of Plato (428- 
348). Philolaus could be their teacher if he were born in 440, but it 
seems more likely that, like Socrates, he was born around 470. This 
suspicion is strengthened by the fact that, while he and Eurytus are 
said to be the teachers of the last of the Pythagoreans, Philolaus is in 
turn said to be the teacher of Eurytus (Iamblichus, VP 139, 148). 
In the catalogue of Pythagoreans in Iamblichus, VP 267 Philolaus 
is listed before Eurytus. In order to be the teacher of these last 
Pythagoreans Eurytus must be born in 440 or more likely 450. If 
Philolaus is his teacher he should be at least twenty years older and 
thus born in 460 or more likely 470. Philolaus is also said to have 
been the teacher of Archytas (Cic. De or. 3.139), but the two are not 
joined as overlapping teachers as Eurytus and Philolaus are. All of 
this would make sense if we supposed that Philolaus was born c. 470, 
Eurytus c. 450, and Archytas c. 430. Philolaus would thus be the 
contemporary of Socrates and bear the same chronological relation¬ 
ship to Archytas that Socrates did to Plato. One last report seems to 
confirm this scheme. Apollodorus of Cyzicus, who should probably 
be dated before the time of Epicurus, reports that Democritus 
studied with Philolaus. 3 If Democritus was born around 460, this 
would push Philolaus’ birth to the earliest possible date of about 480. 

When we turn to Philolaus’ death things are even more uncertain, 
but nonetheless intriguing. It is common to refer to the Pythagorean 
influence on Plato, but the Pythagorean named is usually Plato’s 
contemporary Archytas, who is mentioned in the seventh letter 
although not in any of the dialogues. Yet, there are persistent 
reports that make a connection between Plato and Philolaus. A 


3 Olympiodorus in the scholia to Phaedo 6ie (=DK 44Aia) makes Lysis the teacher of 
Philolaus, which would make it difficult for Philolaus to be born before 460, since Lysis 
cannot be born much earlier than 480 and still teach Epaminondas. However, the purpose 
of the scholia is clearly to explain the visit of Philolaus to Thebes mentioned in the Phaedo 
and it says that he does so in order to make libations at the tomb of Lysis. However, since 
Olympiodorus’ report is a late compilation influenced by Plutarch’s novelistic treatment, 
the story does not inspire much confidence. Apollodorus (or Apollodotus) of Cyzicus is a 
shadowy figure associated with Hecataeus of Abdera and Nausiphanes who is reported to be 
a teacher of Epicurus. See DK 73, 74, and 75. For the dating see Burkert 1972: 228-9 n. 51. 
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report by Hermippus (third century bc - D.L. 8.85) has Plato him¬ 
self buying a book from Philolaus’ relatives or else given the book as 
a reward for saving one of Philolaus’ students from Dionysius the 
tyrant of Syracuse. Plato is said to have transcribed his Timaeus from 
this book which probably is to be understood as written by Philolaus. 
Timon’s verses which accuse Plato of having cribbed the Timaeus 
from someone are probably based on this same story and show that 
it is early (DK A8). The connection between Plato and Philolaus 
could have been invented in this case because of similarities between 
the Timaeus and Philolaus’ book, and the suggestion that Plato got 
the book from relatives would support the idea that Plato did not 
have direct contact with Philolaus. However, the other version of 
the story, that makes the book a reward for saving a pupil of 
Philolaus, suggests that Philolaus himself was alive when Plato first 
visited Sicily around 388. This possibility is made more attractive 
by an additional intriguing testimonium. In Diogenes’ life of Plato 
(3.6) Hermodorus is cited for a report that after Socrates’ death, 
when Plato was 28, he went to Euclides in Megara with some other 
Socratics. The report continues to say that he visited Theodorus in 
Cyrene and Philolaus and Eurytus in Italy. Finally, he is said to 
have visited the prophets in Egypt in the company of Euripides! 
Scholars accept the trip to Megara which is based on the excellent 
authority of Hermodorus, who was a student of Plato, and are 
rightly amused by the absurd story that Euripides went to Egypt 
with Plato. But, what about the report that Plato visited Philolaus 
and Eurytus in Italy? Is it also based on the authority of Hermodorus 
or does it come from the tradition that makes Euripides Plato’s com¬ 
panion? The text of Diogenes does not allow us to be certain, but if 
the report were drawn from Hermodorus it would fit very well with 
Plato’s supposed contact with Philolaus on his first visit to Sicily. It 
also would explain the mention of Philolaus in the Phaedo which 
many scholars regard as being written around the time of Plato’s 
first visit to Sicily. 4 

The most likely date for Philolaus’ birth would then appear to be 


4 Calder (1983) has recently suggested that the reading Euripides in the text of D.L. 3.6 is a 
mistaken expansion of the abbreviation EO., and that the likely reading is Eudoxus rather 
than Euripides. This is very appealing and, if accepted, it would remove a major obstacle to 
regarding the whole report, including the mention of Plato’s visit with Philolaus, as based 
on the very good authority of Hermodorus. See Guthrie for Plato’s first trip to Sicily and for 
the date of the Phaedo (1975: iyff, 325). 
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around 470, although he could have been born as early as 480 or as 
late as 440. He appears to have lived into the 380s and at the very 
least until 399. 

The sources are also mixed as to his city of origin. Our two oldest 
sources disagree. Meno, the pupil of Aristotle, in his history of medi¬ 
cine says that Philolaus is from Croton (Anon. Lond. 18.8 = DK 
A27). The last Pythagoreans that Aristoxenus, also the pupil of 
Aristotle, saw are said to be students of Philolaus and Eurytus of 
Tarentum (D.L. 8.46 = DK A4). Aristoxenus is clearly the source 
for this list of the last Pythagoreans and hence it is likely that he is 
also the source for the statement that Philolaus is from Tarentum. 
However, Aristoxenus is clearly most interested in the last genera¬ 
tion of Pythagoreans and might well be giving Philolaus’ home in 
the later part of his life while Meno is referring to his city of origin. 
It is certainly clear that Croton was the main Pythagorean center up 
to the attack on the society in 454, whereas Tarentum grows in 
importance later and as the home of Archytas is important in fourth- 
century Pythagoreanism. 5 

Beyond this chronological outline the details of Philolaus’ life are 
unknown to us. 6 However, it is important to look at his chronological 
relationship first to other Pythagoreans and then to other thinkers 
in the Presocratic tradition. The most likely dating for Pythagoras 
himself (569-494) would have him dying twenty-five years before 
Philolaus’ birth. There is no good evidence that he wrote anything. 7 
Hippasus of Metapontum seems to have been active in the first part 
of the fifth century so that he may have been in his old age while 
Philolaus was growing up. Hippasus is joined to Heraclitus by Aris¬ 
totle ( Metaph . 1, g84a7) as believing that fire is the basic principle. 
He is associated with experiments showing the relationship between 
the whole number ratios and the basic musical intervals. In a num¬ 
ber of ways he is portrayed as a maverick. He argues for democratic 
reforms at Croton during the first uprising against the Pythagoreans 
(509) and is tied to the split between mathematici and acusmatici. He is 

5 For Tarentum as the center of Pythagoreanism in the later period see Minar 1942: 86ff. 
Wuilleumier (1939: 567) suggests the view that I adopt in the text. Burkert (1972: 228 n. 48) 
leaves the matter undecided. 

6 The story at D.L. 84 that Philolaus was killed because he was thought to be aiming at a 
tyranny is clearly a confusion with Dion who is mentioned in the context and did have such 
a death. 

7 For the chronology of Pythagoras’ life see Minar 1942: 133-5 and Burkert 1972: iioff. For 
the evidence about Pythagoras’ writings or the lack of them see Burkert 1972: 218-20. 
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grouped with the mathematici whom the acusmatici even say to be 
followers of Hippasus rather than Pythagoras. In some reports he is 
said to be punished for revealing mathematical secrets. Demetrius of 
Magnesia (D.L. 8.84) says that he wrote nothing, although others 
said that he wrote a Mucttikos Aoyos to traduce the master (D.L. 
8.7), but even were this later story true it is clear that he wrote 
no philosophical treatise. His name is often confused with that of 
Hipparchus. If Hipparchus is an historical figure he seems to belong 
to the time of Lysis. 8 

Lysis would appear to be a contemporary, perhaps slightly older, 
of Philolaus. Unlike Hippasus we have no evidence for any philo¬ 
sophical beliefs of Lysis at all. After his escape from the burning of 
Milo’s house in Croton (454), he went to Thebes. He is most famous 
in the tradition as the teacher, in his old age, of Epaminondas, the 
great Theban general of the fourth century. Epaminondas was prob¬ 
ably born around 410 and thus could have been taught by Lysis in 
the 390s and 380s when Lysis was in his 70s and 80s. He seems to 
have died and been buried in Thebes sometime before 379. A spuri¬ 
ous letter of his addressed to Hipparchus survives and one report 
says that a book under Pythagoras’ name was really by Lysis, but we 
have no good evidence of his writing a book. It is significant that in 
the Phaedo it is Philolaus that Socrates mentions as the teacher of 
Simmias and Cebes at Thebes rather than Lysis. 9 It may be that 
Plato knew more of Philolaus from his visit to Sicily or it may 
indicate that Lysis was more famous for his mode of life than for any 
philosophical beliefs. 

As mentioned above Eurytus seems to be both the pupil of 
Philolaus and a fellow teacher and thus was probably born about 
450 or 440. Archytas seems to be the source for the famous story of 
Eurytus’ identification of man or horse with a specific number and 
illustration of this identification by making pebble drawings of men 
and horses. A spurious work On Luck is assigned to a Eurysus but 
there is no good evidence that Eurytus wrote anything. 10 

Archytas of Tarentum is the last of the famous Pythagoreans and 


8 For Hippasus see DK 18 and Burkert 1972: 2o6ff. For the correct account of the relation¬ 
ship between Hippasus and the acusmatici and mathematici see Burkert 1972: 193-4. For 
Hipparchus see Burkert 1972: 459 n. 63. 

9 For Lysis see DK 46. There is a spurious letter of Lysis to Hipparchus (Hippasus D.L. 8.42) 
for which see Burkert 1961. 

10 For Eurytus see DK 45. See Thesleff 1965: 87-8 for Eurysus FTEpi tux^S- 
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is presented as a pupil of Philolaus in some reports (Cic. De or. 
3 - 334- J 39 = DK 44 A3). He is most famous as the contemporary 
and friend of Plato (428-348) for which the major evidence is the 
Platonic letters. Aristoxenus wrote a life of Archytas and Aristotle 
wrote three books on the philosophy of Archytas. He served as gen¬ 
eral of Tarentum seven times and supposedly was never defeated. 
He is credited with being the first to make the study of mechanics 
systematic. There are charming stories told about his love for 
children including his invention of a rattle to keep them entertained. 
He was a formidable mathematician and we have some fragments 
both from mathematical and philosophical treatises. 11 

Ecphantus and Hicetas of Syracuse are two rather shadowy figures 
that some have thought to be the literary creation of Heraclides of 
Pontus. However, since their views seem to have been mentioned 
by Theophrastus, it seems probable that they are historical figures. 
It is difficult to date them, but they seem to be later than both 
the atomists and Philolaus and may be contemporaries of Archytas. 
Ecphantus is reported to have explained all things in terms of atoms 
and void, although he said that atoms were limited in number. Both 
Hicetas and Ecphantus said that the earth moved, but they put it in 
the center of the cosmos and made its movement axial rotation. 
They may have written books but we have no evidence for them. 12 

Thus after Pythagoras himself there are really just three promi¬ 
nent names in Pythagoreanism: Hippasus ( c . 530-450?), Philolaus 
( c . 470-385), and Archytas (c. 430-350). There is no good evidence 
for any Pythagorean, including Pythagoras himself, writing a book 
before Philolaus (see further below) and after Philolaus it is only in 
the case of Archytas that we can be sure of some writings. There 
were of course many other Pythagoreans in these years, but most of 
them are just names and do not seem to have contributed much to 
philosophical speculations. 

Turning from the specifically Pythagorean tradition to the broader 
tradition of Presocratic philosophy, it is clear that Philolaus belongs 
to almost the very last generation of that tradition, since he is the 
older contemporary of Democritus (b. c. 460). When Philolaus was 


11 For Archytas see DK 47, Guthrie 1962: 333-6 and Lloyd 1990. Despite Burkert’s doubts 
(1972: 379-80 n. 46) Fi of Archytas is likely to be genuine. See Huffman 1985. 

12 For Ecphantus and Hicetas see Burkert 1972: 341 n. 17 and Guthrie 1962: 323-9. 
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thirty (c. 440) both Anaxagoras {c. 500-428) and Empedocles 
(c. 495-435) will have published their work and it is these figures 
who will have represented the forefront of philosophy as Philolaus 
was developing into a mature philosopher. In fact the fragments of 
Philolaus do show some clear ties to Anaxagoras (see F3). If the 
tradition of Zeno (b. c. 490) publishing his book early in his career 
is true, it would be a little older than these works. Philolaus would 
look back to Parmenides (b. c. 515) and Heraclitus ( c. 540-480?) as 
belonging to the previous generation and Pythagoras himself as even 
older. Alcmaeon came from the same polis as Philolaus and is some¬ 
times mistakenly identified as a Pythagorean in the later tradition. 
Alcmaeon’s dates are controversial, but he probably does belong to 
the fifth century and flourished in the first rather than the second 
half of it so that one would expect that Philolaus would become 
familiar with his views while growing up in Croton. Alcmaeon is 
known for his views on medicine and in particular for his account of 
the composition of the human body in terms of a balance of oppo¬ 
sites and for his account of the senses in which he identifies the brain 
as the seat of sensation. 13 

If we turn from Presocratic philosophers to mathematics and sci¬ 
ence, it is important to note that Philolaus is a contemporary of 
Hippocrates of Chios and Theodorus of Cyrene, two pioneering 
figures in Greek mathematics, the former of whom may have been 
the first to write an Elements. The astronomers Oenopides of Chios, 
who discovered the angle of the obliquity of the ecliptic, and 
Euctemon and Meton of Athens are also contemporaries. Medical 
theory was also making important advances in Philolaus’ lifetime. 
Hippocrates of Cos is once again his contemporary and some of the 
treatises in the Hippocratic corpus date to Philolaus’ lifetime. 14 

With Philolaus’ position in both the Pythagorean and the Preso¬ 
cratic tradition before us, it is important to raise the question of 
what it means to be a Pythagorean rather than simply a Presocratic 
or physikos. A number of people get called Pythagorean in the 
ancient tradition whom few modern scholars would recognize as 


13 For the dates of Anaxagoras see Sider 1981: 1 -11 and Mansfeld 1979-80 who argues for a 
late arrival in Athens and late publication of the book. For Alcmaeon see Mansfeld 1975 
and Lloyd 1975. 

14 For the dates of Hippocrates and Theodorus see Proclus, in Euc. 66.4 = DK 42A1. See also 
Burnyeat 1978: 499 n. 33. 
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Pythagoreans. Empedocles, Parmenides and Alcmaeon are clear 
examples. 15 These later figures come to be associated with the 
Pythagoreans in part simply because they come from southern Italy. 
In some cases, notably Empedocles, there is enough similarity in 
their thinking to reputed Pythagorean views for them to earn the 
label. However, we must be wary of supposing a great deal of ortho¬ 
doxy in philosophical beliefs among supposed Pythagoreans. If we 
compare figures who are universally recognized as Pythagoreans 
such as Hippasus, Philolaus, and Archytas, we see that their philo¬ 
sophical views and interests differ considerably. All show some 
interest in mathematics, but, while Archytas is clearly interested in 
genuine mathematical problems such as the duplication of the cube 
and Hippasus may have worked on the problem of incommensura¬ 
bility, there is no evidence that Philolaus was a serious mathemati¬ 
cian. 16 Instead Philolaus wants to apply basic mathematical ideas to 
philosophy in the same way that Plato does in the Timaeus and 
elsewhere. Again, Philolaus has a strong interest in medicine that 
does not appear in Hippasus or Archytas. While Philolaus posits 
limiters and unlimiteds as the foundation of all reality, Hippasus 
makes fire the basic principle. There is not time here to do an ex¬ 
haustive comparison of these three figures, but the point is that the 
Pythagorean tradition admits a wide range of philosophical ideas 
and interests and we should be wary of assuming that there was a 
rigid set of philosophical dogmas accepted by all Pythagoreans. 

Plato’s mention of the contribution of Pythagoras in the Republic 
(i o, 6oob) first and foremost emphasizes the way of life that he 
handed on to his followers. What I would like to suggest is that it is 
in living a certain sort of life that one becomes a Pythagorean. Fol¬ 
lowing such a life may presuppose accepting certain beliefs that may 
be loosely called philosophical, but it need not include any very 
extensive philosophical account of the nature of reality. This way of 
life may have been constituted by certain rules about food and cloth¬ 
ing as are famous from the Pythagorean tradition, notably the ban 


15 For Empedocles as a Pythagorean see D.L. 8.54. Alcmaeon is called a pupil of Pythagoras 
in D.L. 8.83 and simply a Pythagorean in Iamblichus, VP 104, 267 and Philoponus indeAn. 
88, despite the fact that Aristotle clearly distinguishes him from the Pythagoreans ( Metaph. 
986a27ff), Iamblichus includes Parmenides in his list of Pythagoreans {VP 267). 

16 For Hippasus’ mathematics see von Fritz 1945b. For Archytas on the duplication of the 
cube see Heath 1921 1. 246-9. For Philolaus see Huffman (1988). 
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on eating beans. However, it undoubtedly also included certain 
moral principles such as the exhortation to live a simple life and to 
practice temperance and may have called for some sort of communal 
living. 17 In the modern world we may say that someone is a Catholic 
without therefore being at all clear what he believes on a whole 
range of philosophical issues. Being a Pythagorean in the ancient 
world may entail more in terms of philosophical beliefs than being 
a Catholic does in the modern world, but we should be wary of 
assuming that too much is entailed. The reason that Philolaus is a 
Pythagorean and Alcmaeon is not is that Philolaus lived a Pytha¬ 
gorean life while Alcmaeon did not. However, within the Pythagorean 
life very few people were interested in abstract philosophy as were 
Hippasus and Philolaus. At least we have a wealth of names of 
Pythagoreans who seem to have made no contribution in these 
areas. A Pythagorean could become a philosopher of the Presocratic 
sort (a physikos), a mathematician, a physician or even a leading 
general, but none of these pursuits were demanded of him as a 
Pythagorean. When Philolaus came to write his book he probably 
looked to Anaxagoras, Alcmaeon, Empedocles, and Parmenides as 
his predecessors as much as to any Pythagorean. Plato’s Phaedo with 
its discussion of a variety of views about the soul and the clearly 
open-minded consideration of them by supposed Pythagoreans such 
as Simmias, Cebes, and Echecrates shows that not even precise 
philosophical views on the nature of the soul are dictated to those 
who live a Pythagorean life. 

In the tradition several types or grades of Pythagoreanism are dis¬ 
tinguished. The most prominent distinction is that between the 
mathematici and the acusmatici. The accounts of this split are some¬ 
what confused in the sources, but Burkert has brilliantly shown that 
the original version is that found at Iamblichus, Comm. math. 76. igff 
and that this account ultimately goes back to the excellent authority 
of Aristotle. 18 The acusmatici are said to be recognized as genuine 
Pythagoreans by the mathematici, but the acusmatici are said not to 
regard the mathematici as real Pythagoreans but to say that they are 
really followers of Hippasus. The mathematici deny this and say that 
“all things come from that man [Pythagoras] ”. When he first came 


17 For the way of life of fourth-century Pythagoreans see Burkert 1972: 204ff. 

18 Burkert 1972: 192-208. 
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to Italy, they say, Pythagoras was unable to teach the older men 
proofs for all he said because they were wrapped up in public affairs 
and did not have the time. Accordingly they only learned the pre¬ 
cepts governing the proper way of life without learning the argu¬ 
ments for them. The young, on the other hand, having the time 
to devote themselves to |iO0f|paTa (mathematical studies including 
music) learned the proofs and arguments. These later became the 
mathematici and the former the acusmatici. Since this split is associated 
with the name of Hippasus, it is probably to be dated in the first half 
of the fifth century, although these internal troubles could be tied to 
the external troubles around 454. 

Philolaus will have come to maturity after this split arose and is 
clearly to be placed on the side of the mathematici , given the emphasis 
on mathematics (including music) in the fragments. However, it 
need not be assumed that the mathematici completely abandoned the 
way of life followed by the acusmatici. The fact that they recognized 
the acusmatici as genuine Pythagoreans suggests that there was some¬ 
thing common to the two groups and this common ground might 
include shared notions as to the proper way to live one’s life. In the 
Phaedo Philolaus is reported to teach that one should not commit 
suicide, which shows his interest in ethical matters that would be 
shared with the acusmatici, but this is very likely to be oral teaching 
and not to have appeared in his book On Nature. 

There are two main traditions about Philolaus’ publication of 
books and it is crucial not to get them confused. 19 Both are reported 
in Diogenes’ life of Philolaus, but are also found in other sources. In 
one tradition Philolaus is reported to have written just one book, 
from which Plato is supposed to have copied the Timaeus. Diogenes 
cites Hermippus (third century bc) as the authority for this story: 

yeypacps 6e |3i|3A(ov iv, 6 cppaiv "Epumiros Asyeiv Tiva tgov 
auyypacpEcov FTAaTcova tov cpiAoaocpov irapayEvopEvov eis 
IikeAIov repos Aiovuaiov cbvf|aaa0ai irapa tgov auyyEvcov toO 
OiAoAaou apyuplou ’AAE^avSpivcov pvcov TETTOcpocKOVTa kc« 
evteDGev pETayEypacpEvca tov Tipaiov. ETEpoi Se Aeyouai tov 
nAccTcova Acc| 3 eTv ccutoc, irapa Aiovuaiou irapaiTpadpEvov ek Trjs 
cpuAaKijs VEavioKov dnriyuEvov tgov toO OiAoAaou pa0r|Tcov. 

(D.L. 8.85) 


19 Burkert (1972: 223ff n. 27) points out that Wiersma (1942) first correctly analyzed the 
tradition. 
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He has written one book which, according to Hermippus, some one of 
the prose authors said Plato the philosopher bought from the relatives 
of Philolaus for forty Alexandrine (!) minae, when he was visiting 
Dionysius in Sicily, from which he copied the Timaeus. Others say that 
Plato received it because he had procuredfrom Dionysius the release from 
prison of a young disciple of Philolaus who had been arrested. 

This story is current even earlier than Hermippus, as is shown by the 
following lines of Timon the sillographer (320-230) which say in 
reference to Plato: 

ttoAAcov 6’ apyupicov oAlyriv pAAd^ao (M|3Aov, 

iv 0 ev om-apxogEvos TipaioypoHpETv e 5 i 5 c<x 0 t|S- (F 54 = DK 44 A 8 ) 

You paid a lot of silver for a little book, starting from which you learned 
to write the Timaeus. 

Once again there is the emphasis on one book and a connection to 
the Timaeus. Although the plagiarism story is of course absurd, that 
is no reason to reject the existence of Philolaus’ book. The fragments 
we have from that book do show a general similarity in content to 
the Timaeus. This may have been enough to start the slander of Plato 
which probably goes back into the fourth century with other such 
accusations. 20 

The second tradition consistently refers to three books rather than 
one and has Plato asking Dion in a letter to buy them for 100 minae. 
There is no mention of the Timaeus in this tradition and the wording 
suggests that these books were not written by Philolaus himself, but 
are simply in his possession. This story is mentioned in Diogenes’ life 
of Philolaus and a number of other sources but is stated most fully in 
Diogenes’ life of Plato (3.9). 21 

Asyoucn 6e tives, cov ectti Kod Zdrrupos, oti Aicovi ettectteiAev eis 
ZikeAIcxv covr|CTaa0ai Tpla pi^Ala FfuQayopiKa Trapa (DiAoAaou 

PVCOV EKCXTOV. 

Some say, among them Satyrus [second half of third century\, that he 
wrote Dion in Sicily to buy three Pythagorean books from Philolaus for 
100 minae. 

That these three books are not by Philolaus is made even clearer at 


20 On the charges of plagiarism against Plato see Burkert 1972: 226-7 n. 40 and 41. 

21 See also D.L. 8.84, Gellius 3-17.1, Iamblichus, VP 199 and Cic. Resp. 1.16. 
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D.L. 8.15: 

HEXP 1 Se OiAoAdou ouk fjv ti yvcovai FfuSayopeiov Soypa’ outos 
5 e povos E^r)UEyKE Ta 5iap6r|Ta Tpia (3i(3Aia, a nAcrrcov ettectteiAev 
ekotov pvcov cbvr|0f)vai. 

Until the time of Philolaus it was not possible at all to learn the Pytha¬ 
gorean teaching. But he alone brought forth the famous three books which 
Plato asked in a letter to be bought for 100 minae. 

Here Philolaus is said to “bring forth” (E^qvEyxE) the three books, 
which surely indicates that he made them public rather than that he 
wrote them. It is now recognized that the three Pythagorean books 
in question must be the tripartitum referred to at D.L. 8.6 consisting 
of On Education, On Statesmanship, and On Nature and supposedly writ¬ 
ten by Pythagoras himself, but which are really forgeries of the third 
century. The letter of Plato to Dion asking him to purchase the 
books from Philolaus was probably a forgery used to establish the 
authenticity of the tripartitum. 22 

This second tradition then is likely to be a fabrication of the third 
century. However, the first tradition, according to which Philolaus 
wrote one book that bore some resemblance to the Timaeus, should 
be accepted. Menon, the pupil of Aristotle, is clearly using a written 
source for the rather detailed account of Philolaus’ medical views 
that he gives in his history of medicine so that the book must have 
been available still in the later part of the fourth century. 23 As 
Burkert points out, Aristotle also had the book and was not just 
relying on oral sources, as is made clear by the language he uses in 
discussing Pythagorean cosmogony: 

oi pev oOv FfuOayopEioi iroTEpov ou ttoiouctiv rj ttoioOcti yEVEcnv 
ouSev 6eT 5 icttc<£eiv <pav£pcos yap Aeyouaiv cos... 

(Metaph. 1091 a 13ft) 

There is no need to dispute whether or not the Pythagoreans make a 
generation [of things eternal], for they clearly say... 

Aristotle’s remark only has force if he is pointing to a text to support 
his point. (The text is in fact preserved as F7 of Philolaus.) 


22 For the tripartitum see Burkert 1972: 225, Diels 1890, and Thesleff 1965: 170-2. For the 
letter of Plato to Dion as a forged preface to the tripartitum see Burkert 1972: 224 n. 30. 

23 DK. 44A27. 
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This book of Philolaus is also likely to be the first book written 
by a Pythagorean. The idea that Philolaus was the first to make 
Pythagorean ideas public is found in the report at D.L. 8.15 quoted 
above and is repeated in several other sources all in connection with 
the suspect story of Plato’s purchase of the three books. 24 But the 
idea that Philolaus was the first Pythagorean to publish a book 
is supported by testimonia that do not mention the three books. 
Thus D.L. 8.55 joins Empedocles to Philolaus as the first to make 
Pythagorean ideas public. But most important is a statement made 
in Diogenes’ life of Philolaus (8.85) on the authority of Demetrius of 
Magnesia (fl.50 bc): 

toOtov q>r|cn Ar||jriTpios sv ‘Opcovunois irpcoTov ekSouvcxi tcov 
FIuSayopiKcov FTepi (puaeoos, cov apyn f| 5 e... 

According to Demetrius in his work Men of the Same Name, 
Philolaus was the first of the Pythagoreans to publish On Nature, of 
which the beginning is as follows ... [i* 7 ] 

This statement, combined with the fact that we also have good 
ancient evidence that neither Pythagoras himself nor the most 
prominent Pythagorean thinker of the early part of the fifth century, 
Hippasus, wrote anything, makes it likely that Philolaus’ book, 
perhaps entitled On Nature and appearing sometime in the later 
part of the fifth century, was in fact the first book written by a 
Pythagorean. 25 

With the passage of time a number of books came to be forged 


24 Iamblichus, VP 199 and Eusebius, adv. Hierocl. 64 = DK 44A8. 

26 Zhmud’, in an interesting article with which I agree in many respects, casts doubt on the 
assertion that Philolaus was the first to write a book (1989: 272). He refers to “the evidence 
for the existence of writings by Hippasus, Alcmaeon, Menestor, Hippon and some other 
Pythagoreans...” But there are problems with all of these figures. Alcmaeon probably did 
write a book, but is almost surely not a Pythagorean. We do have enough reports about 
Hippasus to suggest that he could have written a book, but how are we to deal with the 
assertion at D.L. 8.85 that Philolaus was the first Pythagorean to write a book and the 
corresponding statement at D.L. 8.84 which states explicitly that Hippasus wrote nothing? 
Menestor is a very shadowy figure. He probably did write a book, but so far as we can tell 
it was limited to botanical topics. His identification as a Pythagorean is based only on 
Iamblichus’ catalogue (which includes Parmenides and Melissus as Pythagoreans). Fur¬ 
thermore, the evidence for his date is so insecure that he may just as easily have written 
after Philolaus as before. I would be the first to admit that we cannot be certain that 
Philolaus was the first Pythagorean to write a book, but that hypothesis makes the best 
sense of the evidence which we have. 
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in Philolaus’ name, perhaps beginning as early as the late fourth 
century bc. Demetrius of Magnesia in the first century bc still 
knows that Philolaus wrote only one book FlEpl (puoEcos (D.L. 8.85), 
but Claudianus Mamertus in the fifth century ad refers to “many 
volumes” written by Philolaus (2.3 = F22). The central genuine 
fragments dealing with limiters and unlimiteds, and agreeing with 
Aristotle’s testomony (Frs. 1, 2, 4-7) are referred to by Demetrius 
(F1) and by Nicomachus ( Ench. 9 = F6) as coming from the book 
llEpi cpuCTECos. Stobaeus ( Eclogae 1.21.7) presents F2 and 4-7 under 
the title of On the Cosmos (flEpl xoapou), but this appears to be a 
variation introduced because Stobaeus’ own chapter heading is FlEpl 
koctpou. Likewise the genuine F13 is cited as from On Nature in the 
Theologumena arithmeticae (25.17). Theo Smyrnaeus also refers to the 
title On Nature (106.10). 

On the other hand late sources give us titles of what are probably 
forged books. Stobaeus presents the spurious F21 as from a work 
titled On the Soul (IlEpi q/uxqs - 1.20.2). Claudianus Mamertus 
quotes a spurious fragment from the third book of On Rhythms and 
Measures (IlEpi pu0pcov koci pETpcov - or FlEpl api0pcov Kai pETpcov? - 
see F22). But the most intriguing title is the BctKyai which is referred 
to by both Proclus and Stobaeus. Proclus (in Euc. 22.9 = F19) re¬ 
gards the Bacchae as presenting a secret teaching about the gods, and 
this would fit well with the spurious material relating gods to geo¬ 
metrical figures which he assigns to Philolaus elsewhere (in Euc. 
130.8 etc. - see A14). The problem is that Stobaeus assigns F17, 
which appears to be genuine, to the Bacchae. One might use this to 
argue against the authenticity of F17, but too much is unknown 
about the later external tradition to use it to rule against a fragment 
that appears genuine on internal grounds. Perhaps Bacchae is a late 
title given to On Nature (and Proclus’ material about gods did not 
come from it), or more likely Stobaeus (or some excerptor) who was 
working with many books of Philolaus in front of him simply made 
a mistake in assigning F17 (and the missing F18) to the Bacchae. 
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2 . AUTHENTICITY 

The controversy about the authenticity of the fragments of Philolaus 
has been raging since the publication of the first and only book- 
length interpretive study of the fragments by Boeckh in 1819. As late 
as 1962 the question was still undecided, with scholarly opinion 
about equally divided between the two sides, so that Guthrie in the 
first volume of his History of Greek Philosophy leaves the question in 
doubt, although he admits that “those who impugn the fragments 
do not seem to be at their best on the subject” (331). However, 
Walter Burkert’s masterful treatment of the question in Weisheit und 
Wissenschaft published in German that same year (English transla¬ 
tion by Minar [1972]) has produced a new consensus that a core of 
the fragments (1-7, 13, and 17) is genuine. Thus Barnes (1982), 
Kahn (in Mourelatos [1974] 161-85), and Schofield (KRS 1983) in 
the main accept Burkert’s conclusions . 1 1 hope that the discussion of 
Philolaus’ philosophy based on Fragments 1-7, 13, and 17 which 
is provided in the body of this book will further strengthen this 
consensus. 

However, although I agree with Burkert on the authenticity of 
these central fragments and accept the criteria he uses to determine 
the authenticity or spuriousness of individual fragments, there are a 
few important cases where I differ in the application of those crite¬ 
ria. Thus, while I accept as spurious everything Burkert does, there 
are a few cases where it does not seem to me that we can accept as 


1 Barnes confuses matters somewhat in the introduction to the second edition where he con¬ 
fesses to doubts about the authenticity (1982: xx). His reasons for doubt are (1) his rejection 
of one of Burkert’s grounds for authenticity, the argument that Philolaus’ book appears to 
be the basis for Aristotle’s account of the Pythagoreans and (2) his impression, on rereading 
the fragments, of the strong similarity between them and the Pythagorean pseudepigrapha. 
He says that he will remain skeptical pending a thorough philological study of the frag¬ 
ments. I have attempted to provide the latter in my commentaries on each of the fragments. 
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authentic fragments and testimonia which he regarded as authentic, 
notably F6b and testimonia A14 and A26. The authenticity of these 
fragments and testimonia, which have to do with Philolaus’ sup¬ 
posed geometrical theology (A14) and arithmology disguised as 
music theory (F6b and A26), is crucial to Burkert’s overall view of 
the nature of Philolaus’ philosophy and in particular to his claim 
that early Pythagorean philosophy is based much more on number 
mysticism than it is on rigorous mathematics. My rejection of these 
fragments naturally leads to a different assessment of the role of 
number in Philolaus’ philosophy, but is not based on an assumption 
of that role, but rather arises out of detailed consideration of the 
contents of those testimonia and fragments. The authenticity ques¬ 
tion must be addressed for each individual fragment and I have 
done that below for both the genuine and spurious fragments. How¬ 
ever, there are certain general problems having to do with the tradi¬ 
tion about and authenticity of Philolaus’ book and the tradition 
of Pythagorean pseudepigrapha which will be addressed in this in¬ 
troduction. I will begin by examining the general nature of the 
pseudepigraphical writings and then consider the specific case of 
Philolaus in light of this tradition in an attempt to respond to the 
major arguments that have been brought against their authenticity. 

It sometimes seems as if most of the questions about the authentic¬ 
ity of ancient works are the results of over-zealous philologists who 
determine that a given work is not “worthy” of one of the great 
classical authors. 2 Indeed, in the case of most ancient authors the 
presumption is that anything handed down in their name is authen¬ 
tic and a large onus of proof must be placed on any scholar who is 
doubtful. However, the situation is almost reversed in the case of 
ancient Pythagorean writings. In this case there is a large body of 
demonstrably spurious material, but only a very meagre number of 
texts that can with some confidence be regarded as genuine works 
of Pythagorean authors of the fifth and fourth century. For the sake 
of a rough comparison it is enough to note that Thesleff’s collection 
of the pseudepigrapha is over 200 pages long while the fragments 
of early Pythagoreans in DK which are likely to be authentic (i.e. 


2 Bywater applies this nebulous criterion of “worthiness of a great mind” to Philolaus when 
he requires, as one of the standards of authenticity, that the fragments show “the coherence 
by which an original effort of mind is distinguished from a mere compilation” (1868: 29). 
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some of Archytas and Philolaus) cover only ten or twenty pages at 
most. In the face of this evidence, any fragment that purports to be 
by an early Pythagorean has to be regarded with the most extreme 
skepticism and subjected to minute analysis. 

Just how obviously spurious most of the pseudepigrapha are can 
be seen from a few noteworthy examples. The Timaeus Locrus is the 
most famous case. It is correctly described as a precis of Plato’s 
Timaeus and follows the main outlines of that dialogue very closely, 
but does nonetheless “correct” Plato in light of Aristotle’s criticisms. 
Yet it is presented as a treatise by the Timaeus whom Plato used as 
the main speaker in his dialogue and is accepted as the model Plato 
followed by later Neoplatonists such as Proclus. It may be that the 
Timaeus Locrus, at least in part, arose not too long after Plato. There 
are intriguing connections with Aristotle and the early Academy, 
although it is first quoted by Nicomachus in the second century ad. 3 
What is most important to note is that, apart from a Doric color¬ 
ing to the language, there is no real attempt to make the treatise 
archaic. It uses Platonic and Aristotelian terminology freely and 
presupposes Platonic and Aristotelian concepts. Needless to say there 
is nothing in it that corresponds with the more “archaic” Pytha- 
goreanism of the fifth century as Aristotle reports it. 

The situation is much the same with the most famous of the other 
forgeries, the writing ascribed to Ocellus. 4 In this case the treatise is 
not simply a precis of a specific Platonic or Aristotelian work, but 
nonetheless it does contain several passages that are taken word for 
word from Aristotle’s On Generation and Corruption, so that it was re¬ 
garded as the work which was the original of Aristotle’s treatise by 
some of the Neoplatonists (Syrianus, in Metaph. 175.n). Similarly, 
two different treatises are ascribed to Archytas on the topic of “uni¬ 
versal assertions,” which put forth a theory of categories. 5 While 
these treatises do show some differences in treatment both among 
themselves and from Aristotle’s Categories, they nevertheless put for¬ 
ward a theory of exactly ten categories with exactly the same names 


3 See Marg’s text and commentary (1972), Thesleff (1961), and Ryle (1965). The latter’s 
account of the origins of the Timaeus Locrus is fantastic, but his study of its characteristics is 
valuable. 

4 See Thesleff (1961) and the edition by Harder (1926). 

5 See Thesleff (1965) and (1961) and Szlezak (1972) who dates flepl toO k<306Aou A6you 
between 50 bc and ad 150 while KaSoAixoi A6yoi 5ekcc is much later still. 
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as Aristotle’s categories. Once again some figures in the later tradi¬ 
tion regarded them as the originals on which Aristotle based his 
work (see Thesleff 1965: 21). The vast majority of the pseudo- 
Pythagorean texts fit this pattern of relatively obvious dependence 
on Platonic and Aristotelian conceptions with only the Doric dialect 
to speak for their authenticity. Similarly they have little in common 
with the Pythagoreans that Aristotle describes as working in the fifth 
century. 

It is of course natural to ask why such forgeries arose. Who thought 
they were fooling whom about what and when? This is a complex 
question that cannot be treated in full here. 6 Certainly there is 
enough variety in the texts that one explanation will hardly be suffi¬ 
cient to explain the whole mass. However, some important general 
observations can be made. First, it is one of the most salient doc¬ 
trines of the Pythagoreanizing Neoplatonic tradition that the truth 
about reality was given as a revelation of the gods very early on in 
human history to certain important figures, most notably Pythagoras, 
who then brought that view to humanity. Greek philosophy is then, 
in so far as it is true, seen as the unfolding of the original Pytha¬ 
gorean revelation with some false steps, mostly by Aristotle. What in 
effect happens is that Platonism comes to be identified with the 
divine revelation given to Pythagoras and hence as Pythagoreanism. 
O’Meara (1989) has carefully traced this tradition from Numenius 
in the second century ad through Iamblichus’ central work, On 
Pythagoreanism (third-fourth century ad), to Syrianus and Proclus 
in the fifth century ad. It is obvious that such an attitude towards 
the history of philosophy provides a fertile soil in which forgeries 
may grow. All the texts of Plato and Aristotle which unfold the 
Pythagorean revelation survived, but there was precious little to 
point to in the way of original Pythagorean texts to support the 
thesis that philosophy was ultimately of Pythagorean origin. Cer¬ 
tainly Aristotle’s characterization of early Pythagoreanism as just a 
rather odd variety of Presocratic thought could not be accepted. 

However, despite the fact that the Neoplatonic attitude to Pytha¬ 
goras provided an ideal motive for forgeries, most of the pseudepi- 

8 Thesleff (1961) gives a thorough discussion. While his edition of the texts and introduction 
to them is invaluable, and his view that the texts mostly belong to the Hellenistic period is 
convincing, the details of his account of the origin of the treatises go far beyond the evidence 
we have. 
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grapha are clearly earlier than the Neoplatonists we have talked 
about so far. The Timaeus Locrus is referred to already in the second 
century ad and the first mention of Ocellus goes back even further, 
to the first century bc. Nonetheless, even if the forgeries do not 
arise among the Neoplatonists, the Neoplatonic attitude towards 
Pythagoras and hence the motive for forgery could go back much 
earlier. 

It does not go back to Aristotle. Aristotle does startle us, in the 
account of his predecessors’ views on causation in Book I of the 
Metaphysics (g8ya2g), when he asserts that Plato’s philosophy fol¬ 
lowed that of the Pythagoreans in most things. However, he also 
says that there were features that were unique to Plato and in his 
account of the origins of Plato’s philosophy he emphasizes Cratylus, 
the follower of Heraclitus, and Socrates. Indeed, the Platonic theory 
of forms is explained as originating from these influences without 
any mention of the Pythagoreans, although it is true that Aristotle 
connects Plato’s theory of the “participation” of things in forms with 
a Pythagorean theory of things “imitating” numbers. Nonetheless, 
Aristotle is crystal clear that there are crucial points that distin¬ 
guish the Pythagoreans from Plato. First, while Plato is said to agree 
with the Pythagoreans in regarding numbers as the causes of being 
of everything else, he posited a separate realm of mathematicals 
between forms and sensibles, whereas the Pythagoreans did not 
separate numbers from things or posit a separate realm of mathe¬ 
maticals. Secondly, Plato is said to resemble the Pythagoreans in 
regarding the one as a substance rather than a predicate of some 
other entity, but whereas the Pythagoreans postulate a single un¬ 
limited, Plato uniquely regards the unlimited as a dyad consisting of 
the great and the small. Thus while Aristotle sees a clear connection 
between Plato and the Pythagoreans and even sees advantages to 
the Pythagorean system in some ways (e.g. the fact that they did not 
separate numbers from things) he presents a clear distinction be¬ 
tween Plato and the Pythagoreans and certainly does not regard the 
Pythagorean system as worthy of veneration as a divinely inspired 
revelation of the truth. Indeed, he is constantly complaining of its 
shortcomings. 

As has been shown above, this Aristotelian account of things did 
not win favor in the later Neoplatonic tradition and was explicitly 
repudiated in some places (Syrianus, in Metaph. io^gff). Burkert 
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(1972: 53ff) has shown that Aristotle’s account of the Pythagoreans 
is sometimes represented in the doxographical tradition in reports 
on the Pythagoreans. However, alongside these reports are testi- 
monia that refer to Pythagoras himself (whom Aristotle seldom 
mentions) and which completely ignore Aristotle’s careful distinc¬ 
tions between Plato and the Pythagoreans. These testimonia, in 
direct contradiction to Aristotle, assign to “Pythagoras and Plato” 
the Platonic doctrine of the one and the indefinite dyad as first prin¬ 
ciples (so the Pythagorean Memoirs at D.L. 8.25, Aetius 1.3.8, and 
especially Sextus P. 3.151-67 and M. 10.248-309). Thus, some¬ 
thing like the Neoplatonic attitude to Pythagoreanism already exists 
in the doxographical tradition alongside the Aristotelian point of 
view. How far back can this attitude be traced? 

There is in fact good evidence that it already existed in one of 
the main sources of the doxographical tradition, Aristotle’s pupil 
Theophrastus, and that he derived it from members of the early 
Academy of the late fourth and early third centuries bc. Thus, some¬ 
thing like the Neoplatonic view of Pythagoras existed already at the 
time of Aristotle and in contrast to Aristotle’s view. At the end 
of his short Metaphysics (na27) Theophrastus makes the following 
statement: 

Plato and the Pythagoreans make the distance between the real and the 
things of nature a great one, but hold that all things wish to imitate the 
real; yet since they make a sort of opposition between the One and the 
indefinite dyad, on which essentially depends what is indefinite and dis¬ 
ordered and, so to speak, all shapelessness, it is absolutely impossible that 
for them the nature of the whole should exist without the indefinite dyad; 
they say that it has an equal share in things with, or even predominates 
over, the other principle; whereby they make even the first principles con¬ 
trary to one another. (tr. Ross-Fobes) 

This is a clear break with Aristotle’s account of the tradition in so 
far as Theophrastus joins the Pythagoreans with Plato as (1) positing 
“a great distance” between the real and the things of nature (Aristotle 
consistently portrays the Pythagoreans as not postulating any gap 
between their first principles and the things of nature) (2) adopting 
the one and the indefinite dyad (which Aristotle labels as specifically 
Platonic) as first principles, and (3) arguing that it was impossible 
for the world to arise unless the indefinite dyad is postulated along 
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with the one. This virtual identification of Pythagoreans with Plato 
regarding first principles also seems to have been shared by Plato’s 
immediate successor, Speusippus. In William of Moerbeke’s Latin 
translation of Proclus’ commentary on Plato’s Parmenides there is a 
passage in which Proclus quotes from Speusippus (F48T). Proclus 
introduces the quotation by saying that Speusippus is reporting the 
views of “the ancients” and then continues: 

What does he [ i.e. Speusippus ] say? “For they held that the One is higher 
than being and is the source of being; and they delivered it from that 
status which is in accord with (its being) a principle. On the other hand, 
they held that given the One, in itself, conceived as separate and alone, 
without the other things, with no additional element, nothing else would 
come into existence. And so they introduced the indefinite duality as the 
principle of beings.” 

(tr. after Anscombe and Labowsky in Klibansky and Labowsky 1953: 39-41) 

Although there is some controversy in interpreting this passage, it 
appears that Speusippus regarded these ancients as having first pos¬ 
ited the one as a principle that was above being and the source of 
being. However, they then realized that, if this principle alone were 
posited, nothing else would come to be and accordingly introduced 
the indefinite dyad as a principle of beings. 7 This seems to be exactly 
what Theophrastus is saying when he reports that the Pythagoreans 
and Plato posited a principle at a great distance from reality (i.e. 
the one), but then recognized that it was impossible for the nature 
of the whole to exist unless there were also another principle, the 
indefinite dyad. Thus, there can hardly be any doubt that the 
ancients to whom Speusippus was referring are the Pythagoreans, and 
it seems likely that Theophrastus is following Speusippus rather than 
Aristotle in his report on the Pythagoreans in the Metaphysics. Accord¬ 
ingly it is clear that already among Plato’s immediate successors in 
the Academy there was a tendency to equate Plato’s mature philo- 


7 Burkert (1972: 63) first brought attention to the importance of this passage. Taran (1981: 
35off) argues against Burkert’s interpretation, but despite showing some difficulties in 
interpreting the text does not produce a convincing reading. He takes Proclus’ statement 
that Speusippus is producing the views of the ancients to mean simply that Proclus, not 
Speusippus, regards these as views of the ancients. However, Proclus’ remark makes much 
more sense as an explanation of who Speusippus is referring to with the plural subjects in 
the passage. Burkert’s reading of Speusippus is also supported by the tie to Theophrastus 
(. Metaph. na27) 
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sophy with Pythagoreanism. Certainly there is also abundant evi¬ 
dence that the early Academy was fascinated by Pythagoreanism. 

In addition to Speusippus’ statement above which ties the Pytha¬ 
goreans to what Aristotle tells us is the Platonic pair of principles, 
the one and the indefinite dyad, we have evidence that Speusippus 
wrote a book entitled On Pythagorean Numbers (Philolaus A13 = F28 
Taran). His successor as head of the Academy, Xenocrates, wrote 
two works on numbers and also a work on things Pythagorean 
(D.L. 4.13). There is also one direct statement by Xenocrates about 
Pythagoras himself (F9) in which he ascribes to the master the dis¬ 
covery that the musical intervals have their origin in number. It is 
also clear that the Platonic dialogue with some of the strongest con¬ 
nections to the Pythagoreans, the Timaeus, was central in the early 
Academy and Crantor, a member of the Academy in the early third 
century, is reported to have written the first commentary on it. 

Our knowledge of the early Academy is too meagre to be sure 
of all the nuances of the Academic view of the relation between 
Pythagoreans and Plato, but it is clear that the tendency is to iden¬ 
tify the doctrines of Plato and Pythagoras even more closely than 
Aristotle does and there is no evidence for the clear distinctions on 
specific points which Aristotle develops. The most plausible read¬ 
ing of these divergent views is that Aristotle, based on whatever 
Pythagorean writings and oral traditions he had access to, felt it was 
possible to distinguish Plato clearly from the Pythagoreans. The 
Academic tradition on the other hand seems to have felt that Platonic 
ideas were really just developments of what was already implicit in 
the Pythagorean position. This latter view certainly would contrib¬ 
ute to confusion as to what is original to Plato and what is taken 
from the Pythagoreans. What we have is another version of the 
Socratic question, but this time in regard to the Pythagoreans. As 
Burkert points out, the problem clearly has its origin, at least in part, 
in Plato’s use of the dialogue form and his reluctance to identify 
himself clearly with any one point of view (1972: 93). 

There may in fact be a sense in which the Academic and Neo¬ 
platonic attitude towards Pythagoras originates in Plato himself. 
Certainly Proclus (Plat. Th. 1.5) quotes Plato’s description of those 
who first made the limit and the unlimited basic principles (i.e. the 
Pythagoreans) as “dwellers with the gods” (Philebus i6c8) as evi¬ 
dence for the view that a divine revelation of the truth was given to 
the Pythagoreans and that Plato took over “the complete science of 
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the gods” from them. Most modern scholars would take Plato’s as¬ 
sertion as a literary fashion of some sort and note that he clearly 
seems to take a basic distinction of the Pythagoreans (limiters and 
unlimiteds) and make it his own by developing it within his own 
system, but the Neoplatonists obviously took Plato’s remark quite 
literally and, as the evidence given above shows, the early Academy 
appears closer to the Neoplatonist point of view. Given the literary 
form of the Philebus, it is simply very hard to be sure to what extent 
Plato sees himself as simply explicating Pythagorean ideas as op¬ 
posed to using them just as a starting point for his own original 
insights. 

Thus the environment of the early Academy was such that several 
different views on the relation between Plato and the Pythagoreans 
could well develop which would contribute to the development of 
treatises written in the name of supposed early Pythagoreans. First, 
those who were hostile to Plato for whatever reason would be inter¬ 
ested in showing him as a mere copier of earlier Pythagorean wis¬ 
dom and hence be motivated to construct the Pythagorean treatises 
which he copied. Such an attitude to Plato is clear in the story 
current in the third century that he bought a book from Philolaus 
and copied the Timaeus from it. 8 Others who are not hostile to Plato, 
but still anxious to glorify Pythagoras and Pythagoreans, would also 
have a motive to develop texts which show Pythagoreans antici¬ 
pating Platonic ideas, perhaps even in response to Aristotle’s claims 
that Plato developed ideas that went beyond Pythagoreanism. Final¬ 
ly, there is the possibility that some members of the Academy or 
other adherents of the Academic view on Pythagoreanism might 
conceive of themselves as writing in the Pythagorean tradition and 
therefore present their own contributions to the Pythagorean tradi¬ 
tion under the name of an early Pythagorean. 9 There are probably 
other variations on these motivations that could be developed and 
we cannot be sure of the relative importance of these various motives 
given our ignorance about the Academy. There is an important 


8 Charges of copying by Plato do not inevitably mean that his alleged models are forgeries; 
such charges also arise from the “clever” discovery of Platonic ideas in a genuinely early text 
(Burkert 1972: 227). 

9 Thesleff (1961: 76) argues that most of the pseudepigrapha which are in Archytas’ name 
and various Italiote names are not really forgeries. He ascribes them to Pythagoreans writ¬ 
ing in southern Italy in the third century who adopt a literary fashion of writing in the name 
of Archytas or other early Pythagoreans. 
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point to note about all these motivations, however. All of them 
would lead to documents that show the Pythagoreans working with 
sophisticated Platonic and Aristotelian concepts. It is just such docu¬ 
ments that we find in the Pythagorean pseudepigrapha collected by 
TheslefF. There would be no reason to show them as members of the 
Presocratic milieu taking the tentative first steps towards impor¬ 
tant later distinctions, nor to show them as the Pythagoreans whom 
Aristotle presents as the somewhat confused predecessors of Plato. 
Indeed this sort of text is not to be found among the pseudepigrapha. 

With this account of the character of the Pythagorean pseudepi¬ 
grapha and some of the likely reasons for the genesis of such writings 
as background, it is now appropriate to turn to the specific case of 
Philolaus. The two most prominent reasons that have led scholars to 
reject the authenticity of the fragments are (i) Aristotle’s failure to 
mention Philolaus’ book and (2) the assumption that the fragments 
are either all genuine or all spurious. I will discuss Aristotle’s rela¬ 
tion to Philolaus’ book below and focus on the mistaken assumption 
of unity of the fragments first. Boeckh (1819: 38) introduced this 
pernicious assumption as part of his defence of the authenticity of 
the fragments and opponents of the authenticity have been quick 
to follow (e.g. Burnet, By water, Raven, Frank). 10 Indeed, it makes 
their case against the fragments very easy; simply focus on the most 
problematic fragments, show that they cannot be genuine and dis¬ 
miss the rest with little discussion. 11 The justification for this assump¬ 
tion seems to be that, since some of the testimonia about Philolaus’ 
book mention only one book, all the fragments that survive must 
be from that one book. However, while the one-book tradition for 
Philolaus is fairly early (third century bc) and thus confirms that 
there was only on t genuine book of Philolaus, the later tradition gives 


10 By water (1868: 50) and Burnet (1948: 282) state the assumption explicitly and refer to 
Boeckh. Raven is not so explicit, but in responding to Mondolfo’s defense of the fragments 
he concedes that that defense works in many cases, but argues that the spuriousness of the 
fragments is likely because of “the unduly large number of such suspicious or unusual 
features” (KR: 309). But this latter point only makes sense if one assumes that all the 
fragments must be taken together to form a unity. Frank was more careful in that he did 
not assume that there was only one book, but his attempt to show the unity of the spurious 
F21 with Fragments 1 -7 is incredibly weak. 

11 Bywater’s study is particularly deceptive in this way. For example, when he is examining 
anachronisms in the use of expressions found in the fragments, of the eleven examples that 
he gives no less than nine come from one fragment, F21, which almost everyone regards as 
spurious (1868: 52). Burnet (1948: 283) takes it as self-evident that F12 is spurious and on 
this basis rejects the rest of the fragments, which he hardly discusses. 
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clear evidence that other books were circulating in Philolaus’ name 
(see Pt. I, ch. i above). Moreover, given the massive amount of 
forgery in the Pythagorean tradition, it is extremely unlikely that 
there should not be some works forged in the relatively famous name 
of Philolaus to go along with the fragments of the book he actually 
wrote. The case of Archytas provides good evidence for this sugges¬ 
tion. There are forty-six pages of spurious fragments of Archytas in 
Thesleff’s collection (1965: 2-48) in comparison with eight short 
pages of fragments likely to be authentic in DK. Thus, in the face of 
both the later tradition about Philolaus’ “many volumes” and also 
the luxuriant Pythagorean pseudepigrapha, it is totally unjustified 
simply to assume that all the fragments preserved in Philolaus’ name 
came from one book and must stand or fall together. We must judge 
the authenticity of each fragment of Philolaus individually and argue 
for its connections to other fragments rather than assuming them. 

In developing criteria to decide the authenticity or spuriousness 
of individual fragments, it must be recognized that the crucial fea¬ 
ture which characterizes the Pythagorean pseudepigrapha is the use 
of mature Platonic and Aristotelian distinctions and language. These 
treatises do not try to make the Pythagoreans speak in the terms 
one would expect of Presocratics writing in the fifth century, but 
rather show them as conversant with the developed philosophy of 
the Platonic and Aristotelian schools. Particularly prominent are the 
Platonic ideas of the one and indefinite dyad, the demiurge, tripar¬ 
tite structure of the soul, and the world soul, as are the Aristotelian 
distinctions of form and matter, and the distinction between the 
supra- and sublunary spheres. 12 A coloring of Doric dialect is the 
only evidence of an attempt to make these texts appear “authen¬ 
tic.” 13 Most of the scholars who have attacked the fragments of 
Philolaus have done so by attempting to show that like other pseud- 

12 By water felt that the presence of any metaphysical significance for number or any sophisti¬ 
cation in addressing epistemological questions (1868: 33, 35) was evidence that a fragment 
was spurious, and uses these criteria against the fragments that agree with Aristotle. How¬ 
ever, it is surely rash to deny the Pythagoreans any interest in the metaphysical questions 
raised by the Presocratic tradition. 

13 The fact that the fragments of Philolaus are also in Doric need not mean that they are 
forgeries. Burnet (1948: 282) particularly emphasized that Philolaus was unlikely to have 
written in Doric since Ionic was the dialect of philosophy and science until the latter part 
of the fifth century. However, Burkert (1972: 222ff.) points out that the physician Acron of 
Acragas (fl. c. 430) is supposed to have written in Doric as did the rhetoricians Tisias and 
Corax. Most scholars (including Burnet) accept that Archytas wrote in Doric. He could 
have been following Philolaus* earlier example. 
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epigraphical treatises they assume Platonic and Aristotelian ideas. 
Such attacks are naturally successful since many of the fragments as¬ 
signed to Philolaus do have such ideas and are spurious. Where such 
attacks fall down is in their attempt to show that all the fragments fit 
this pattern. 

Particularly problematic for these attacks on authenticity is a 
group of fragments (1-7) which have long been recognized as show¬ 
ing strong similarities to Aristotle’s reports on the Pythagoreans, 
even by opponents of authenticity. However, very recently both 
Barnes and Philip have tried to argue that Aristotle’s reports cannot 
in fact be meaningfully connected with these fragments and on these 
grounds Barnes has been led to doubt their authenticity once again. 
The problem with both Philip’s and Barnes’s arguments is that they 
do not sufficiently take account of the fact that Aristotle is report¬ 
ing Pythagorean views, but always under an interpretation. What 
Barnes and Philip see as differences between Aristotle’s Pythagoreans 
and Philolaus 1-7 are really just differences between Aristotle’s 
interpretation of Philolaus and Barnes’s and Philip’s interpretation. 
The type of argument which they develop could equally show that 
Aristotle’s reports on Parmenides or even Plato are not really based 
on Parmenides or Plato, because his interpretations differ so much 
from modern readings. 

The crucial point is that all the basic conceptual terms which 
Aristotle assigns to the Pythagoreans are also found in Fragments 
1-7 of Philolaus. The main group of Pythagoreans that Aristotle 
discusses in the first book of the Metaphysics and elsewhere are clearly 
said to have posited the limited and unlimited as first principles (e.g. 
g87ai3ff and ggoagff) and are constantly compared with Plato for 
doing so. These Pythagoreans are also said to have emphasized the 
role of number in explaining the world and to have recognized two 
types of number, the even and the odd, along with a third type, 
the even-odd, which is identified with the one (g86aig). Aristotle 
connects the even and the odd with the unlimited and the limited 
respectively. These Pythagoreans are also consistently shown as 
interested in cosmology and are said to have seen the whole cosmos 
as a harmonia (g86a3), to have explicitly talked about the generation 
of the cosmos (iogiai3), and to have introduced a system with the 
earth orbiting around the central fire where a tenth orbiting body, 
the counter-earth, was introduced simply to fill out the perfect 
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number io (986a 12). However, it is precisely these concepts of limit, 
unlimited, harmony, number (divided into the even, the odd, and 
the even-odd), and the generation of a cosmos around a central fire 
that are prominent in Fragments 1—7 of Philolaus. 14 

Raven, having correctly recognized that these fragments agreed 
not with the later Platonic account of Pythagoreanism but with 
Aristotle’s reports, attacked the fragments on different grounds than 
previous critics, arguing that they were forged on the basis of Aris¬ 
totle. In the abstract it is not impossible to assume that someone 
finding no book of Philolaus in existence might accept Aristotle’s 
account of the Pythagoreans and compose a book in Philolaus’ name 
in accord with Aristotle’s evidence. However, the concrete reality of 
the tradition of Pythagorean pseudepigrapha shows that this was 
not in fact the motive for the forgeries and is in fact antithetical to 
the motivation for those forgeries (i.e. to show that Pythagoreans 
anticipated Platonic and Aristotelian ideas). If these fragments of 
Philolaus were in fact forgeries which tried to be true to early Pytha¬ 
goreanism and thus followed Aristotle’s account, they would be a 
unique example of such a forgery among the pseudepigrapha. More¬ 
over, as Raven himself notes, while many of these fragments are clear¬ 
ly closely tied to Aristotle’s reports, some of them, although using 
the same conceptual matrix as Aristotle’s Pythagoreans, introduce 

14 In the face of these clear connections between Philolaus 1-7 and Aristotle, Barnes none¬ 
theless rejects Philolaus as the main source for Aristotle, because the connections which 
Aristotle gives between the unlimited and the even and the limited and the odd do not 
“lead to any clear overall understanding of Philolaus’ theory of principles” (1982: 390). But 
this is most likely to be a difference between Barnes’s and Aristotle’s interpretation of 
Philolaus. Philip (1966: 121) argues that Aristotle is not drawing on Philolaus for three 
reasons: (1) for Philolaus limit and unlimited are not the first principles, but rather “an 
eternal being/substance from which they proceed”; (2) in Aristotle “harmonia refers espe¬ 
cially to numerical relations in the musical chord (985b3i) and in the heavens (986a2)” 
while in Philolaus it has an ordering function in the cosmos; (3) for Aristotle Pythagorean 
numbers are things while “for Philolaus things are limited, unlimited or a mixture and 
number makes them knowable (B4).” But (1) and (2) rest on misreadings of Philolaus. I 
agree with (3), but it does not seem to me that this discrepancy is best resolved by positing 
a different source than Philolaus for Aristotle, but rather by supposing that it is a result of 
Aristotelian interpretation (see Huffman 1988). Even if we were to accept Barnes’s and 
Philip’s view that Aristotle is not using Philolaus, but some other unknown Pythagorean 
of the fifth century, as his primary source, this would not have the disastrous results for 
Burkert’s arguments for authenticty which Barnes suggests. If we followed Philip and 
Barnes and posited Pythagorean X as the source, it would still remain true that Philolaus 
1-7 are much more closely connected to Pythagorean X than they are to the Pythagorean 
pseudepigrapha and hence that they are likely to be authentic. 
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ideas which Aristotle did not mention and that therefore could not 
be the work of a forger working from Aristotle (note particularly 
the epistemological theme in F3 and 4 which is lacking in Aristotle). 
Thus, it surely becomes more plausible to assume that these frag¬ 
ments agree with Aristotle’s reports on the Pythagoreans because 
they are genuine and derived from Philolaus’ book which was one of 
Aristotle’s sources. 

We have one important piece of evidence which is independent 
of Aristotle and which shows that there was a genuine book by 
Philolaus in existence in the fourth century to which Aristotle could 
have referred. Aristotle’s pupil, Meno, put together a history of 
medicine sometime around the end of the fourth century. Parts of 
this treatise are preserved in a papyrus known as the Anonymus 
Londinensis and they include a discussion of Philolaus’ views about 
the origin of diseases (DK A27). This discussion is detailed and 
technical enough that it is surely based on a written text which is 
overwhelmingly likely to be a book by Philolaus. It is true, as has 
been shown above, that the situation in the Academy in the late 
fourth century is such that attribution of Platonic and Aristotelian 
ideas to early Pythagoreans is already a possibility, but it is very 
implausible that Meno, who was a contemporary, would accept 
Academic ideas as belonging to Philolaus when trying to write the 
history of earlier medicine. Moreover, the Academy does not seem to 
have been strongly interested in medical theory and the ideas which 
Meno assigns to Philolaus are very plausible for a figure of the fifth 
century and show no suspicious connections with the Academy. This 
book which Meno consulted in the late fourth century is also likely 
to be the “one” book that Philolaus is supposed to have written 
and which Plato supposedly bought from Philolaus’ relatives (D.L. 
8.85). It is possible that this book was a forgery developed under 
the influence of the Academy’s interest in Pythagoreanism, but the 
emphasis on Philolaus’ having written only one book is perhaps a 
reaction to the appearance of works forged in Philolaus’ name and 
suggests that the book in question is the one which Meno had con¬ 
sulted earlier. The additional fact that the book is described as small 
would fit with the typically small size of a Presocratic treatise. Thus, 
starting from the time of Meno there is good evidence, independent 
of Aristotle, for the existence of a single book by Philolaus. 

We thus arrive at the criteria for determining authenticity which 
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Burkert follows in his defense of the fragments. Fragments which 
belong to the conceptual world of the Pythagoreans as Aristotle 
describes them are likely to be authentic. On the other hand, frag¬ 
ments which use mature Platonic and Aristotelian ideas and show 
strong similarities to other Pythagorean pseudepigrapha in style and 
content are drawn from works forged in Philolaus’ name. Close con¬ 
nection to the ideas of figures from the early Academy such as 
Speusippus and Xenocrates and the tradition of commentary on the 
Timaeus are also grounds for suspicion. The results of the application 
of these criteria which are arrived at by Burkert, and with which I 
agree in the main, show that only something like a third of the 
material, in terms of number of lines, is likely to be authentic. This 
result is not at all surprising given the pseudepigraphical tradition as 
a whole. 

The only remaining reason for rejecting this strong cumulative 
evidence for a book by Philolaus, which survived into the fourth 
century and which Aristotle used, is the fact that neither Plato nor 
Aristotle mentions the book directly. Plato’s mention of Philolaus in 
the Phaedo is very brief and only alludes to his prohibition on suicide, 
which could easily be derived from an oral source, and in fact would 
be unlikely to be included in the subject matter of On Nature. Simi¬ 
larly, Aristotle only mentions Philolaus by name once, in a passage 
in the Eudemian Ethics, which assigns the gnomic sentence “there are 
logoi which are too strong for us” to Philolaus. Clearly this too is 
most likely based on oral tradition rather than anything written. 
However, there is nothing in the Phaedo that indicates that Philolaus 
did not write a book either, nor is it surprising that he does not 
mention Philolaus elsewhere given that he makes no direct mention 
at all in the dialogues of important figures such as Democritus, 
whom he probably saw as an opponent, or even his good friend 
Archytas who is mentioned in the letters. 

Aristotle’s silence is more puzzling. Both Raven (KR 310) and 
Burnet (1948: 284 n. 2) thought it was “inconceivable” that he 
could have used Philolaus’ book and yet only referred to him once. 
However, Aristotle is famous for mentioning few Pythagoreans by 
name and more commonly ascribing doctrines to “the so-called 
Pythagoreans” (oi KaAoupevoi FluGayopeioi). However, as Burkert 
points out (1972: 236), the detailed nature of Aristotle’s reports (see 
especially Metaph. 1091 a 14) presupposes use of some written text and 
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that text can hardly have had “the so-called Pythagoreans” as its 
author. Aristotle must have used a text (or texts) by a specific author 
in addition to oral reports, and the similarity with the Philolaus 
fragments shows that Philolaus’ book was an important source. In¬ 
deed, even if nothing of Philolaus’ book survived to compare with 
Aristotle, study of the Pythagorean tradition would lead to the same 
conclusion. The tradition shows that no one is likely to have written 
before Philolaus, and Archytas is the only figure that we can be sure 
wrote a book after him. Since Aristotle wrote separate books about 
Archytas and the Pythagoreans, it is clear that Archytas is not the 
source for the main body of the reports, leaving Philolaus’ book as 
the only likely candidate. This means that Aristotle chose to report 
much of what he read in Philolaus as the views of “the so-called 
Pythagoreans” rather than just as the views of Philolaus. But why 
should Aristotle do this? The answer will hinge on what is implied 
by Aristotle’s strange phrase. 

Considerable attention has been paid to this question, but there 
is no uniformly accepted interpretation (see Burkert 1972: 29 ff). 
Clearly the addition of “so-called” (xaAoupevoi) indicates some sort 
of reservation about the use of “Pythagoreans” to describe the peo¬ 
ple whose views Aristotle discusses and is roughly equivalent to the 
modern use of quotation marks. Most people would reject Frank’s 
contention that the phrase shows that these people were not really 
Pythagoreans at all. Frank used this interpretation to support his 
idea that the Pythagorean views which Aristotle discusses really re¬ 
fer to Archytas in the fourth century or to members of the Academy 
(1923: 77). However, this is pure fancy on Frank’s part, since Aris¬ 
totle clearly identifies these Pythagoreans as living before or contem¬ 
poraneously with the atomists. In response to Frank’s interpretation 
of the phrase, Cherniss aptly points to Politics i2gob4o where Aris¬ 
totle is talking about the various parts of the state and refers to 
one of them as “the so-called farmers” (oi KaAoupevoi yecopyol) and 
where he cannot be calling into question that they are really farm¬ 
ers. Cherniss then concludes that the addition of the participle shows 
that Aristotle is using the substantives “as designations in the cur¬ 
rently designated sense” (1959: 37—8). This makes the important 
point that in calling these people Pythagoreans Aristotle is following 
the current practice, but Cherniss does not explain why Aristotle 
feels that he has to point this out. 
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The case of the farmers at Politics 12gob40 needs to be examined 
further. The context shows that the reason Aristotle uses “so-called” 
(kcxAoupevoi) here is that the commonly used term “farmer” does not 
literally apply to all the members of this part of the state. Aristotle 
defines this part of the state as to TTEpi tt)v Tpo<pT)v irA-gOos (“the mass 
of people concerned with feeding [the state]”). Farmers clearly are 
the leading members of this class and this is why current usage refers 
to the whole group as “farmers,” but there are members of the 
food-providing class who are not farmers in the literal sense, for 
example hunters and fishermen. The exact same thing is happening 
when Aristotle goes on in the next sentence (i2giai) to call the 
second class to koAoupevov |3avauaov. This class Aristotle then de¬ 
fines as “the class that has to do with the arts” (to TTEpi tcxs TEyvas). 
Here the problem is that the current technical term for this class to 
pJavauCTOV suggests that all of its members work with a forge (fkxOvos) 
while many craftsmen will not literally use one. Thus, these two 
cases clearly suggest that Aristotle is pointing to current technical 
terms that do not literally apply to all members of the class that they 
designate. 

In the most extreme case it might suggest that the term does not 
literally apply to any of the members. This seems to be the case 
in two passages where Aristotle refers to views expressed iv toTs 
kocAoupevois ’OpcpEcos etteotv (“in the so-called verses of Orpheus,” 
GA 734aig; Dean. 4iob27). In these cases Aristotle is surely suggest¬ 
ing that although the verses are said to be by Orpheus he does not 
think they really are and refers to them as Orphic because that is the 
technical term in common use to refer to them. This is the way 
Philoponus reads Aristotle in his commentary on the passage, and 
Philoponus reports that Aristotle says this explicitly in his dialogue 
On Philosophy. 

If we return now to the Pythagoreans, it is clear that Aristotle felt 
that the use of the term “Pythagoreans” did not literally describe 
either all or some of the class of people to whom it was usually 
applied. Both Zeller and Minar have suggested that properly the term 
FluOayopEioi refers to a political association and Aristotle is pointing 
out that some members of the group had philosophical and religious 
ties and not just political ones (Zeller ig23: 446 n. 1; Minar ig42: 
21). There may well be some truth in this, but the old view adopted 
by Ross is probably also at the heart of the matter. Ross thought 
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that Aristotle was simply indicating that he regarded Pythagoras 
as a largely legendary figure and “... will not vouch for the origin 
of any of their doctrines in Pythagoras himself” (1924: 143). I 
would suggest that the use of terms such as “Pythagoreans,” 
“Anaxagoreans,” and “Heraclitaeans” (FluOayopEioi, 'Ava^ayopEioi, 
'HpaKAEiTEiot) normally suggested very close ties to the master and 
his doctrines. Aristotle then is recognizing that at least some of the 
people commonly designated as “Pythagoreans” really are develop¬ 
ing their own ideas and that their connections to Pythagoras him¬ 
self either politically or philosophically are problematic. Philolaus 
would seem to fit this description very well. Since he is the first 
Pythagorean to publish a book, he might well be supposed to be 
presenting original ideas whose connection with Pythagoras himself 
are problematic. The other “so-called Pythagoreans” with whom he 
is grouped would be known through oral tradition and would be 
likely to include Hippasus, Lysis, Eurytus, and whoever originated 
the theory of the sustoicheia which Aristotle reports. 

Why it should become standard practice to refer to Philolaus as 
simply one of the Pythagoreans remains unclear, but Aristotle makes 
clear that the practice was not his invention, but one he found 
already in use. It may well be that the society did have a tendency 
to ascribe all of its discoveries to the founder, or that such a tendency 
had developed in the fourth century in the Platonic Academy. 
Aristotle “sees through” this fashion in his use of the phrase oi 
KaAoupEvoi FluOayopEioi. Certainly such a tendency is present in 
much of the later tradition and is probably a major force in the 
creation of the Pythagorean pseudepigrapha. Thus, in the end, 
Aristotle’s failure to mention Philolaus by name represents the 
common fashion of referring to the Pythagoreans at that time, a 
fashion that may well have arisen in the school itself, and one that 
Aristotle is uncomfortable with perhaps in large part because he had 
a book in Philolaus’ name in front of him, the contents of which he 
could not believe went back to the shadowy figure of Pythagoras 
himself. 

Fragments 1-7 and Testimonia 9, 16 (part), 17 (part), 18-21 are 
almost surely from that book because of their similarity to Aristotle’s 
reports. Likewise the testimonia on Philolaus’ medical views (A27-8) 
are guaranteed by Meno’s authority. Fragments 13 and 17 cannot 
be closely paralleled in Aristotle’s reports, but they show none of 
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the signs of the Pythagorean pseudepigrapha and seem conceptually 
closer to Aristotle’s Pythagoreans and should therefore be accepted 
as genuine. It is this group of fragments and testimonia, then, that 
form the basis on which Philolaus’ philosophy must be reconstructed. 
Another group of testimonia and fragments are of uncertain authen¬ 
ticity largely because they are too brief to make a confident judg¬ 
ment on (Aio, 11, 22, 23, 24; F8, 9, 20c). Each is discussed below in 
detail. 

I have given all of the spurious fragments along with a detailed 
discussion of the grounds for regarding them as spurious. These fall 
into three main classes that overlap with one another to some extent. 
One class in characterized by clear use of Platonic and Aristotelian 
ideas and has strong parallels in the pseudo-Pythagorean tradition 
both in terms of content and also of style. The most obvious exam¬ 
ples here are Fragments 21 and 11 although 12 and 23 also fall into 
this class. A second class show very strong connections with figures 
from the early Academy, especially with Xenocrates and the tradi¬ 
tion of commentary on the Timaeus (A13: Speusippus; A14, F2oa: 
Xenocrates; A12, Ai6b, Ai7b, A25, A26, F6b, Fig, F2ob: Timaeus 
interpretation and general Academic doctrines). F14 cannot be tied 
directly to the Academy, but is working with a concept of the soul 
that is too late for Philolaus. Finally, the third class is represented by 
Fragments 15 and 22 which seem to be based on an overreading of 
the passage on Philolaus in Plato’s Phaedo. 
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1 . LIMITERS AND UNLIMITEDS 

Philolaus’ book begins with a statement of his central thesis: 

Nature in the world-order was fitted together both out of things 
which are unlimited (crrrElpcov) and out of things which are 
limiting (-rrEpaivovTcov), both the world-order as a whole and 
everything in it. 

Thus, right from the beginning the major problem in interpreting 
the fragments of Philolaus is easy to identify, although very difficult 
to answer: What is meant by “things which are unlimited” (“un- 
limiteds” - cmEipa) and “things which are limiting” (“limiters” - 
TTEpalvovTa). It is a difficult question because, although he uses the 
terms limiters and unlimiteds repeatedly in Fragments 1-3 and 6, 
Philolaus simply does not tell us what he means by limiters and 
unlimiteds, nor does he provide even a single explicit example of 
either class in the fragments which we possess. Yet, if we cannot 
answer this fundamental question there is little hope of gaining any 
real understanding of Philolaus’ philosophical system. 

There have been several recent hypotheses about the nature of 
limiters and unlimiteds. However, given the lack of clarity in the 
fragments, scholars have tended to put forth only brief speculations 
on the topic without sustained argumentation to support them. As 
might be expected there is quite a variety in the proposed answers. 
Thus, Burkert suggests that the limiters and unlimiteds correspond 
to material atoms and the empty interstices between atoms, but, 
while the ancient tradition does make a few connnections between 
atomists and Pythagoreans, there is no clear evidence for such atoms 
in anything Philolaus says, and Burkert does not in fact develop 
the thesis in detail (1972: 258-9). Schofield in KRS argues that 
Philolaus assumes knowledge on the part of his readers of Pytha¬ 
gorean number doctrine and accordingly intends limiters to be 
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understood as odd numbers and unlimiteds as even numbers (1983: 
326)..Finally, Jonathan Barnes puts forth the hypothesis that limiters 
are shapes and unlimiteds are stuffs, but has no argument for the 
hypothesis beyond the fact that it gives Philolaus an interesting thesis 
without any obvious conflict with what is stated in the fragments 
(1982: 387ff). 

All of these interpretations have the virtue of at least being based 
on the actual fragments of Philolaus. There is another pervasive 
interpretation of limiters and unlimiteds that is primarily based on 
Aristotle’s account of the Pythagoreans and hence is heavily influ¬ 
enced by Platonic and Aristotelian ideas. This sort of interpretation 
is well represented by Guthrie (1962: 24off) who is in turn influ¬ 
enced by Raven (1948). Since this interpretation is based largely 
on Aristotle, limiters and unlimiteds are assigned a secondary role 
to the real star of Pythagorean metaphysics according to Aristotle, 
number. The first thing that happens to limiters and unlimiteds, and 
this is very important, is that they become singular instead of plural 
and accordingly become something like “the principle of limit” and 
“the principle of the unlimited.” This is the direct influence of Plato 
and Aristotle who always use the singular in discussing these terms. 
This principle of the unlimited and principle of limit then become 
totally detatched from the phenomenal world around us. They are 
admitted to be in fact the basic principles of number, but little atten¬ 
tion is paid to them, since it is number that is used to explain reality. 
Limit and Unlimited serve the strange function of generating, or 
perhaps just being equivalent to, odd and even, which in turn gener¬ 
ate numbers, which in turn generate things. Limit and Unlimited in 
fact appear to be largely redundant principles that explain nothing 
which odd and even do not. 

The radical problem with this sort of interpretation is that it is not 
based on the actual words of any Pythagorean and it is heavily 
distorted by Platonic and Aristotelian conceptions of first principles. 
Despite Guthrie’s remark that Philolaus’ fragments on limiters and 
unlimiteds “in any case add little to our sketch of fifth-century 
Pythagoreanism” (1962: 333 — Guthrie is agnostic on their authen¬ 
ticity), taking the genuine fragments of Philolaus seriously in fact 
produces a radically different picture of Pythagoreanism than what 
we can derive from Aristotle. In what follows I will develop an 
interpretation of limiters and unlimiteds that is grounded as much as 
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possible in the actual fragments of Philolaus. While the interpreta¬ 
tions of Burkert, Barnes, and Schofield are partially based on those 
fragments, I do not think that they have been fully mined for infor¬ 
mation that will help to solve the problem of limiters and unlimiteds. 
It appears to me that Philolaus’ reticence in giving examples of 
limiters and unlimiteds at the beginning of his book is in fact pur¬ 
poseful, but that if we look beyond Fragments i —6, where limiters 
and unlimiteds are introduced, to examples of things which are 
fitted together in Philolaus’ cosmogony as well as in his musical and 
medical theory, some possible examples of limiters and unlimiteds 
emerge. It will turn out that Philolaus’ use of the terms limiter and 
unlimited can be seen not as arising out of esoteric Pythagorean 
doctrine, but as understandable in terms of the development of 
Presocratic philosophy and in response to figures such as Parmenides 
and Anaxagoras. Once Philolaus’ limiters and unlimiteds are seen 
in this Presocratic context, we can appreciate his very original con¬ 
tribution to Greek speculation on the nature of reality. 

There are five crucial things to notice about Philolaus’ treatment 
of limiters and unlimiteds in the fragments. First, it is limiters and 
unlimiteds which are primary, and not number as in Aristotle’s 
account of Pythagoreanism. When Philolaus states his central thesis 
about the cosmos in Fi, he does not say that “all things are numbers,” 
but rather that both the world-order as a whole and everything in it 
were fitted together out of limiters and unlimiteds. Indeed, in all 
three fragments in which Philolaus discusses the basic nature of real¬ 
ity (i, 2, 6) limiters and unlimiteds are mentioned repeatedly, while 
the word number does not even appear. Number does play an 
important role for Philolaus, but in the fragments, at least, number 
is only discussed in an epistemological context: it is what allows us to 
know things (F4 and F5). Of course such an epistemological role is 
not unrelated to considerations of the nature of the ultimate prin¬ 
ciples of reality, but, in the fragments we have, Philolaus always 
states his basic thesis about the nature of reality in terms of limiters 
and unlimiteds. 

The second point to emphasize is that Philolaus always refers to 
limiters and unlimiteds in the plural. He uses the neuter plural of the 
Greek adjective “unlimited” (onrEipos) to refer to the unlimiteds 
(literally “the unlimited [things]”) and the neuter plural of the pre¬ 
sent active participle of the Greek verb “to limit” (irepaivco) to refer 
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to limiters (“the limiting [things]”). This is in direct contrast to 
Plato in the Philebus or Aristotle in the Metaphysics who regularly use 
an expression in the singular. Limit is expressed by the abstract 
noun iTEpas (“limit”) or by the perfect passive participle of the verb 
to limit, to TTETTEpaapevov (“the limited”), and unlimited by the 
neuter singular adjective with an article, to orrrEipov (“the un¬ 
limited”). In some cases even more abstract periphrases with the 
word nature are used, once again always in the singular (f) TTEpalvoucra 
cpucns - “the limiting nature”, Arist. F47; f) toO cnrEipou <pucns - “the 
nature of the unlimited”, Philebus 2464). Any account of limiters and 
unlimiteds in Philolaus should be able to explain his insistence on 
the use of the plural. 

The third characteristic of Philolaus’ limiters and unlimiteds is 
that they are not treated as abstract principles divorced from the 
world, but rather as manifest features of the world. In F2 Philolaus 
makes clear appeal to our direct experience of the world when he 
says that it is manifest (90UVET0ti ... eovtoc) that the world-order and 
the things in it are not from limiting things alone or unlimited things 
alone, but that it is clear (SfjAov) that they were fitted together 
from both limiting and unlimited things. The next sentence again 
makes an appeal to the phenomena in so far as he adduces what is 
clear from the way things act (6t|AoT Se kou toc ev toTs Epyois). Some 
things from limiting constituents limit, others from both limiting 
and unlimited constituents both limit and do not limit, while some 
from unlimited constituents will be manifestly unlimited (aiTEipa 
90CVEOVTOC1). It is impossible to be sure whether these manifest fea¬ 
tures of the world are conceived of as something like sense data 
or whether they are only obvious once we assume the correct (i.e. 
Philolaic) interpretation, but limiters and unlimiteds are presented 
as in some sense “clear” aspects of the world. 

The fourth point about Philolaus’ treatment of limiters and un¬ 
limiteds in the fragments is that his failure to be more precise about 
what exactly counts as a limiter or an unlimited is to some extent a 
result of real philosophical scruple and a virtue rather than a vice in 
his system, when properly understood. This becomes clear from the 
interpretation of F6. In that fragment Philolaus eschews consider¬ 
ation of “nature in itself” and “eternal being” as beyond human 
knowledge. The only proviso that Philolaus adds is that none of 
the things that are and are known by us could have come to be 
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unless we suppose the preexistence of limiters and unlimiteds. What 
Philolaus seems to be saying (see Pt. II, eh. 3) is that our knowl¬ 
edge of the ultimate reality from which the world has arisen is very 
limited and that attempts to define it as fire or air, etc. really go 
beyond what we can know. All that we can legitimately say about 
the ultimate reality is that it must embody the minimum condi¬ 
tions necessary for the world as we know it to arise. According to 
Philolaus, then, specifying a set of elements such as earth, air, fire, 
and water goes beyond (and probably also falls short of) what we 
are justified in supposing about the ultimate nature of reality. All 
Philolaus feels justified in saying is that the world around us could 
not have arisen without some sort of limiters and some sort of un¬ 
limiteds. Our knowledge does not allow us to specify in any more 
detail which limiters or unlimiteds preexist. 

The final point about limiters and unlimiteds in Philolaus is that 
they are not in fact sufficient to explain the world-order. Philolaus 
goes on in F6 to argue that, since limiters and unlimiteds are in¬ 
herently unlike, they would never have come together to form the 
world-order unless some third principle had supervened to bind 
them together in an order. This third principle is harmonia or fitting 
together and it was present in Philolaus’ initial statement of his 
thesis in F1 when he asserted that all things in the cosmos are “fitted 
together (dppoxQri) from unlimiteds and limiters.” Thus, when we 
look at the world around us we should see limiters and unlimiteds, 
but also a third feature, the glue that holds them together when they 
are combined. The role of harmonia also suggests a further strategy 
for determining what Philolaus meant by limiters and unlimiteds. If 
we can find examples of things that are explicitly said by Philolaus 
to have been “fitted together” or “harmonized,” we should be able 
to identify what is limiting and what unlimited in such a compound, 
since the explicit function of harmonia for Philolaus is to hold to¬ 
gether limiters and unlimiteds. 

The natural place to turn in order to find such compounds of 
limiters and unlimiteds is Philolaus’ account of the generation of the 
world-order. Indeed, F7 starts with a reference to “the first thing 
fitted together”: 

The first thing fitted together (to irpaTov apuoaQiv), the one in 

the center of the sphere, is called the hearth. 
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This first thing that is fitted together, which is located in the center 
of the sphere and called the hearth, is clearly the central fire around 
which the earth orbits in Philolaus’ astronomical system. What then 
are the limiters and unlimiteds from which it is fitted together? Just 
two elements seem to be involved, “fire” and the “center of the 
sphere.” Thus, I would want to argue that the name “central fire” 
(iTup ev niaco, A16; to irOp pectov, A17) wears on its face Philolaus’ 
point that things in the world-order have both limiting and un¬ 
limited elements. The fire, which can be viewed as in itself a stuff 
undetermined by quantitative or spatial notions, can be seen as the 
unlimited, while the notion of the middle of the sphere in fact deter¬ 
mines the fire’s position spatially and hence can reasonably be called 
a limiter. Locating something in the middle of a sphere clearly de¬ 
limits its relation to other parts of the sphere. Further, the fact that 
something is in the middle of a sphere as opposed to the middle of a 
cube delimits a set of relationships it can have to other parts of the 
cosmos, relationships that are governed by the geometrical prop¬ 
erties of the sphere. It might seem that fire and “middle” are fea¬ 
tures of the cosmos in radically different senses, but it is well to 
remember that Philolaus is a Presocratic author writing before Plato 
and Aristotle and just a little later than Anaxagoras and Empedocles 
who were ready to see Mind, and Love and Strife, respectively, as 
some sort of components of the cosmos. 

The only other surviving fragment of Philolaus’ book which deals 
with cosmogony is F17. This fragment does not refer to any “fit¬ 
ting together,” nor is there any direct reference to limiters and un¬ 
limiteds. However, it can give more insight into the role of limit in 
Philolaus. The first section of the fragment runs as follows: 

The world-order is one, it began to come to be right up at the 
middle and from the middle [came to be] upwards in the same 
way as downwards. 

The point is, as Burkert puts it, that “the cosmos develops from the 
center out, in each direction equally” (1972: 268). This initial state¬ 
ment is supported in the last part of the fragment by a laborious 
statement of the point that there is no absolute top or bottom of the 
sphere, but that what is up or down depends on the observer’s par¬ 
ticular position in the cosmos. Thus by a principle of sufficient rea¬ 
son it is argued that there is no reason for the world-order to develop 
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differently in one direction than in another. This fragment is in fact 
likely to have preceded F7 and has no reference to anything that 
might be called an unlimited, but rather seems to provide a set of 
limiting notions that will govern the generation of the cosmos. What 
is at issue is not the fitting together of any specific body in the 
cosmos, that will begin with F7, but rather the general plan of devel¬ 
opment. The limiting notion of development in all directions equally 
from the center, which is inherent in the spherical shape, is one of 
the important limiters that is combined with a variety of unlimiteds 
in order to generate the actual cosmic order. 

There is one other important piece of evidence about Philolaus’ 
cosmogony which can shed considerable light on what he meant by 
unlimiteds. This is a fragment from Aristotle’s special treatise on the 
Pythagoreans. It appears to be based on Philolaus’ cosmogony 
because, after describing the cosmos as one (cf. Philolaus F17), the 
fragment describes the cosmos as drawing things in from outside, a 
clear reference to Philolaus’ notion of the cosmos breathing in like 
the new-born child. Aristotle says: 

The universe is one and it drew in (£TT£i<7ayEa0oci) from the 
unlimited time, breath, and void which in each case distin¬ 
guishes the place of each thing. (F 201 ) 

The crucial question to ask here is what it means to say that time, 
breath, and the void came from the unlimited. It could just mean 
that they came from the boundless region outside the cosmos; how¬ 
ever, it is just as likely that time, breath, and void come from the 
unlimited precisely because they are unlimiteds. It seems to me that 
this passage of Aristotle is as close as we get to a series of examples of 
what Philolaus meant by unlimiteds. Certainly, breath (= air?) fits 
easily alongside of fi re as a material which in its own nature is not 
determined by quantitative or spatial concepts. Void and especially 
time, however, show that Philolaus’ unlimiteds cannot simply be 
identified with stuffs as Barnes suggested. Nonetheless, there is still 
common ground between fire and breath on the one hand and time 
and void on the other, which allows them all to be included together 
in the class of unlimiteds. Each in itself defines a continuum, but 
none of them is defined by any set quantity or boundaries within 
that continuum. They could perhaps be called quantifiables in that, 
although an account of their own essence would make no mention 
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of any specific quantity, each of them does admit of the imposition 
of boundaries or quantities from without. Sections of void can be 
bounded by the insertion of bodies into it, and time can be divided 
into segments just as fire can be enclosed in a certain shape and 
given a specific position. Aristotle turns this point on its head when 
he says that it is void that distinguishes (8iopl£si) the places of things. 
The point presumably is that by intervening between bits of stuff 
void distinguishes them from each other. However, since void fits so 
well as a quantifiable alongside time, breath, and fire, and since 
Aristotle himself describes it as coming from the unlimited, it seems 
more likely that the notion of void “distinguishing” or setting limits 
is really just a careless Aristotelian formulation, whereas Philolaus 
would have seen the void as that in which limits are set. Thus, we 
now have a list of four unlimiteds (fire, breath, time, and void) 
which Philolaus saw as having a role in cosmogony as well as some 
of the limiters which structure them (the properties of a sphere in¬ 
cluding the notion of a center). 

F6a presents another helpful example of what Philolaus may have 
meant by a fitting together of limiters and unlimiteds. After arguing 
in F6 for the necessity of a harmonia or “fitting together” in order to 
hold limiters and unlimiteds together, Philolaus goes on to specify 
the “size of the fitting together” (appovlas 8s peytOos). What follows 
is an account of the structure of the “Pythagorean” diatonic scale 
or attunement that is identical to the scale that is presupposed in 
the Timaeus. What are the limiters and unlimiteds here? In accor¬ 
dance with what we have seen so far it would seem quite plausible 
to see the undefined continuum of possible musical pitches as the 
unlimited involved. On the other hand the limiters would be the 
boundaries we establish in this continuum by picking out specific 
pitches. If we think in terms of a monochord for illustration (begging 
the question of whether such an instrument was used in the fifth 
century), the string and the indefinite number of pitches it can pro¬ 
duce can be compared to the unlimited, while stops placed along it 
to determine specific pitches are the limiters. What this example 
interestingly shows is the point that Philolaus is making in the first 
part of F6, namely that limiters and unlimiteds alone will not pro¬ 
duce an ordered system. We can have an unlimited continuum of 
pitches and can set various limits to that continuum by picking out 
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a set of pitches, but not just any set of pitches will produce a musi¬ 
cally ordered set; such a set only results when the unlimited contin¬ 
uum is limited in accordance with a harmonia which determines a 
pleasing set of limits in the unlimited in accordance with number. 

None of the other genuine fragments of Philolaus refer explicitly 
to a “fitting together” or to limiters and unlimiteds. However, 
Philolaus’ account of the structure of the human body in F13 and 
his medical theories reported in A27 are both very amenable to 
interpretation in terms of limiters and unlimiteds. F13 divides the 
human body into four regions which are in turn tied to a set of distinct 
faculties. The head is the seat of intellect, the heart of life and sensa¬ 
tion, the navel of rooting and first growth, the genitals of the sowing 
of seed and generation. The organs in these four regions are in turn 
associated with a hierarchy of living things; the brain being the 
origin (apyt)) of humans, the heart of animals, the navel of plants, 
and the genitals common to all three. The overwhelming emphasis 
here is on structure. F13 works for human beings as F17 did for 
the cosmos as a whole; it provides the structural framework within 
which unlimiteds will be constrained. Limiting notions are most 
clearly seen in the four-part structure of the human body. Indeed, it 
is here that Philolaus shows the most originality in comparison with 
other Presocratic thinkers. We have good evidence that other Preso- 
cratics were concerned to determine the seat of the intellect and we 
have evidence that some of them went much farther than Philolaus 
in trying to explain the mechanism of sensation (e.g. Empedocles 
and his pores). However, Philolaus is unique in providing such a 
detailed structural account of the human body and its faculties and 
in fact anticipates Plato and Aristotle in some ways, so that it is easy 
to suppose that this results from his interest in limiters. 

The testimonium on Philolaus’ medical views provided by Aris¬ 
totle’s pupil Meno (A27) clearly shows the corresponding role of 
unlimiteds in Philolaus’ account of human beings. Meno emphasizes 
Philolaus’ insistence that human beings are constituted from the hot. 
This appears to mean that the human embryo is composed only of 
the hot, which then comes to be tempered by the cold upon birth by 
the process of breathing. The analogy with the cosmos starting from 
the heat of the central fire and then drawing in breath is clear. Once 
again the hot can well take its place alongside fire as an unlimited, 
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since in its own nature it simply defines a continuum without being 
defined by a specific quantity. However, Philolaus clearly suggests 
that part of the process that leads to the development of a mature 
human being is the tempering of this heat by the breathing which 
starts at birth. Thus, the development of the human being can be in 
part viewed as the fitting together of the original human heat with 
cooling breath. In this case the limiter would seem to be precisely 
the process of breathing or the desire for breath (opE^is toO ektos 
TTveupaTOS A27) and the balance of hot and cold that results is the 
harmonia (Philolaus alludes to this balance by describing exhaling 
as paying back what is owed - kocOocttepeI xp£°s)- Meno goes on in 
A27 to talk of Philolaus’ theory of disease and at first sight it appears 
that unlimiteds dominate in that substances such as bile, blood, and 
phlegm are said to be the origins of disease. However, once again at 
the end of the testimonium limiting notions appear, in that excess 
and defect are cited as additional causes of disease, and it would 
appear that disease was in fact explained in terms of noxious sub¬ 
stances arising in the body (bile, phlegm, unhealthy blood), when 
the unlimiteds and limiters in the body are not in fact governed by 
a harmonia. 

The suggestion that an action like breathing might be conceived 
of as a limiter leads us to reconsider F13 and wonder whether each 
of the faculties there might also be viewed as limiters. Certainly, 
intellect, perception, rooting, and the sending forth of seed all could 
be conceptualized as activities that in some way determine limits. 
Rooting defines the place and structure of a plant and the sowing of 
seed determines the development of a structure in the womb. That 
intellectual activity was viewed as a process of setting limits by 
Philolaus is in fact strongly supported by F3. In that fragment he 
argues that if all things were unlimited “there will not be anything 
that will know.” The most likely interpretation of this (see F3) is 
that the process of knowing in fact is a limiter and hence could not 
exist if we only appealed to unlimiteds in our account of the cosmos. 
Thus, it appears plausible that certain activities such as knowing, 
perceiving, breathing, and the sending forth of roots and seed were 
viewed by Philolaus as limiters. 

Now that the major evidence for the nature of limiters and un¬ 
limiteds in the fragments and testimonia has been examined, it is 
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perhaps appropriate to draw some conclusions. 1 It would appear 
that limiters and unlimiteds should not be identified with shapes and 
stuffs as Barnes suggests, although shapes and stuffs are certainly 
good examples of limiters and unlimiteds. The spherical shape of the 
cosmos and the properties of the sphere are limiters for Philolaus, but 
so are the limits that are placed in a musical continuum to determine 
an attunement, and so is a process like breathing or knowing, none 
of which are shapes. What they have in common is that they all 
provide boundaries of some sort in a continuum. Once again un¬ 
limiteds include as prominent members stuffs such as fire and air. 
However, besides including opposites such as hot and cold, and light 
and dark, both of which many Presocratics seemed to think of as 
stuffs, but which seem immaterial to us, unlimiteds for Philolaus 
included continuums such as that of the void, time, and sound. It 
would also appear that certain features of the world can be con¬ 
ceived of as either limiters or unlimiteds, depending on the per¬ 
spective from which they are viewed. Thus, breath (= air) can be 
described both as an unlimited and as a limiter (as a cooling agent 
in the body). 

It is important to note that unlimiteds and limiters turn out to be 
a natural pair, as Philolaus’ language suggests; the unlimiteds define 
a continuum without any boundaries while the limiters establish 
boundaries in these continuums. This explanation of limiters and 
unlimiteds fits the constraints developed above by looking at the use 
of the terms in Fragments i, 2, 3, and 6. There is clearly a plurality 
of such limiters and unlimiteds and they are readily observable fea¬ 
tures of our world as F2 suggests. We can pick out unlimiteds like 
fire, breath, and time as well as limiters such as shapes, stops on 
a string, and activities like knowing. Moreover, we can see why 
Philolaus does not want to identify any unique set of such limiters and 


1 At EN 1106b Aristotle says that the Pythagoreans associated what is bad with the unlimited 
and what is good with the limited. Such a doctrine clearly was held by the Pythagoreans 
who set out the table of opposites which Aristotle describes at Metaph. g86a22ff, since good 
is put in the same column with limit and bad in the same column with unlimited. However, 
Aristotle sharply distinguishes these Pythagoreans from the Pythagoreans he has been dis¬ 
cussing previously, who clearly included Philolaus because of the reference to the counter- 
earth. Indeed, throughout the fragments of Philolaus, limiters and unlimiteds are presented 
on completely equal terms and it would appear that Philolaus, at least, saw both as neces¬ 
sary for the world-order to arise and did not consider either category as good or bad. 
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unlimiteds as elements. Their variety is such that it would be illegiti¬ 
mate to specify one as prior to another and it is precisely in their 
nature as unlimited or limiting that they have anything in common. 

At the same time, while the world can intelligibly be seen as a 
combination of such limiters and unlimiteds, they do not in fact 
seem to be adequate to explain the order which we see in the world. 
The world is not a jumbled conglomeration of limiters and un¬ 
limiteds. Limiters and unlimiteds are bound together in a pleasing 
way; they have been fitted together. This raises an important point. 
It is sometimes hard to distinguish between limiters and unlimiteds 
and their concrete manifestations in the world, which are brought 
about through harmonia. In particular we may be tempted to equate 
limit with the fitting together in accordance with number which 
Philolaus calls harmonia. However, the two concepts can be distin¬ 
guished logically and Philolaus always keeps them distinct, never 
equating number or harmony with limit. Thus, a random set of 
boundaries within a continuum of pitches does constitute a set of 
limits, but they are only a harmonia if they are a musically pleasing 
set of pitches determined by number. Limiters are simply things that 
set boundaries within a continuum, but in their own nature they 
do not necessarily produce an order; that is the role of harmonia in 
Philolaus’ system. 

This theory of what limiters and unlimiteds are for Philolaus can 
be supported by a different argument. Another way of trying to solve 
the problem of limiters and unlimiteds is to assume that Philolaus is 
using these terms in accordance with the philosophical tradition in 
which he is writing. Schofield takes this approach when he assumes 
that Philolaus is writing in an esoteric Pythagorean tradition and 
hence that he means nothing more by limiters and unlimiteds than 
odd and even numbers. However, this reading does not work very 
well with two features of the fragments. First, far from a simple 
identification oflimiters and unlimiteds with numbers, what we find 
in the fragments is a sharp separation between the two, so sharp that 
limiters and unlimiteds are never mentioned in the same fragment 
with number. Second, it is hard to see why limiters and unlimiteds 
are introduced at all if they are simply equivalent to even and odd. 
There is a better context in which to read Philolaus’ remarks on 
limiters and unlimiteds than a narrowly Pythagorean one. The rest 
of Philolaus’ language in the genuine fragments is not the language 
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of an esoteric school, but rather abounds in terms that have had 
a long history in Presocratic thought. Nature (cpucns), world-order 
(koomos), and harmonia are all crucial concepts for earlier Pre- 
socratics. Similarly, Philolaus’ astronomical system and his medical 
thought, although containing much that is original, clearly work 
with the concepts common in the general Presocratic and Hippo¬ 
cratic tradition. Thus it only makes sense to see if Philolaus’ use of 
limiters and unlimiteds can be illuminated by studying the use of 
these terms in earlier Presocratics. Certainly even a superficial sur¬ 
vey of Presocratic thought shows that the concept of the unlimited 
has played a central role, and Parmenides has something important 
to say about limit. 

Indeed, I would argue that a close reading of F2 and F3 of 
Philolaus reveals that he is in fact arguing against a specific thesis 
about limiters and unlimiteds in the earlier Presocratic tradition. In 
F2 Philolaus pointedly rejects the thesis that the world can be ex¬ 
plained solely in terms of unlimiteds (“[the things that are are] 
not in every case unlimited alone” - aireipa 6s povov ouk del). That 
fragment goes on to emphasize that both limiters and unlimiteds 
are manifest features of the world and that therefore both must be 
recognized as basic components of it, since one cannot be derived 
from the other. In F3 Philolaus seems to further attack the thesis 
that all things are unlimited. He argues that if all things are un¬ 
limited a knower will not arise. This can be plausibly read as an 
attack on Anaxagoras who believes both that the world is com¬ 
posed out of things that are all unlimited (Fi) and also that there 
is a knower in the world, namely the famous Anaxagorean N0O5 
(“intelligence”). 

It makes sense then to turn back to this Presocratic tradition in 
order to see if the seeds of Philolaus’ conception of unlimiteds can be 
found there. There certainly is no lack of reference to the unlimited 
in Presocratic thought prior to Philolaus. Anaximander is famous for 
positing the unlimited (to aireipov) as the starting point from which 
the cosmos arose. It is not completely clear what Anaximander meant 
by this unlimited, but it appears to be a limitless expanse of indeter¬ 
minate nature (see e.g. Furley 1987: 29) out of which emerge the 
basic elements which constitute our world. He seems to have laid 
particular emphasis on the opposites, such as hot and cold and dry 
and wet, as emerging from the unlimited, and pictures the world as 
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arising in part out of the balanced conflict of these opposites, 
although it is doubtful that he had a clearly defined set of elements. 
The opposition between limited and unlimited could be seen in the 
contrast between the unlimited and the distinct things which emerge 
from it. However, it also seems not impossible to see these opposites 
(hot, cold, etc.) which emerge from the unlimited as instead resem¬ 
bling their parent, and hence as unlimiteds themselves, although 
not of course being without any qualitative determination (i.e. they 
are hot or cold, etc.), as the unlimited itself is often supposed to 
be. These opposites would then come to be quantitatively limited 
by their conflict with one another which Anaximander describes 
in terms of retribution paid to each other for their injustices (F i). 
If we turn from Anaximander to his pupil Anaximenes, we find an 
even clearer example of an unlimited, in that Anaximenes probably 
labeled his basic stuff, air, as unlimited (Ai and 6). However, it is 
with Anaxagoras that we get the clearest picture of a plurality of 
unlimiteds. In F i Anaxagoras asserts that all things were together 
unlimited (onreipa) both in respect of number and smallness. It is 
possible to come up with a considerable list of these things which 
Anaxagoras considered to be unlimited. The list includes air, aither 
(Fi), dry, wet, hot, cold, bright, dark (F4), dense, and rare (F12). It 
thus seems not implausible to assume that, when Philolaus mentions 
unlimiteds, a reader in the Presocratic tradition would think of a list 
of things something like this. 

On the other hand the adjective unlimited was also applied by 
Melissus to his one being and in doing so he is in a sense just agree¬ 
ing with the Presocratic tradition just discussed, that what is is un¬ 
limited, although he of course argues that there can only be one 
such unlimited. Philolaus, on the other hand, makes the same sort 
of pluralist assumption that Anaxagoras does. He assumes that the 
explanandum is the plural world we see around us and therefore 
recognizes that it will have to arise from origins that are plural. 
However, Philolaus is also sharply critical of Anaxagoras as well as 
Melissus for trying to explain the world just in terms of what is 
unlimited. Parmenides has argued that what is must be held in the 
bonds of limit in order for it to be intelligible (F8). Moreover, when 
he comes to give an image for these limits he refers to nothing less 
than a geometrical shape, the sphere. So once again, in a Presocratic 
context, when Philolaus refers to limiters or limits, what may well 
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come to mind is the sphere of Parmenides. However, what is strik¬ 
ingly new in Philolaus is the assertion that both what is unlimited 
and what limits must be invoked in order to explain reality, and 
given his pluralist assumptions we get limiters and unlimiteds. I 
have treated complicated matters in the interpretation of Pre- 
socratic thought somewhat superficially in this survey, but my 
purpose here is not to show the full complexity of the dialectic, but 
rather to demonstrate that Philolaus’ invocation of limiters and 
unlimiteds as basic principles can in fact be seen as a natural devel¬ 
opment out of earlier Presocratic thought. Moreover, I hope to have 
shown that, when interpreted in this way, limiters and unlimiteds in 
fact turn out to be very similar to what they appear to be just on the 
basis of the fragments of Philolaus themselves, although Philolaus 
has developed the concepts in important ways. In conclusion then I 
will outline what I take to be Philolaus’ original contribution to this 
dialectic on limit and the unlimited and to Presocratic accounts of 
the cosmos as a whole. 

Philolaus is original, first of all, in his explicit definition of a class 
of unlimiteds. Earlier thinkers, such as Anaxagoras, had labeled 
their basic principles as unlimited, so that when Philolaus mentions 
unlimiteds we are reminded of things such as air, aither, hot, and 
cold, but earlier thinkers had not identified this as the defining char¬ 
acteristic of one whole class of entities. Philolaus on the other hand 
does not think of these things as primarily defined by their qualita¬ 
tive features such as hot and cold, but rather as all having in com¬ 
mon the fact that in themselves they are not determined by any 
quantity, but rather simply mark out a continuum of possible quan¬ 
tities. At the same time this definition allows him to include not 
just the very wide range of stuffs recognized by Presocratics such as 
Anaxagoras (i.e. not just air and aither but light and dark), but also 
some other features of the world that fall into the class of unlimiteds 
newly defined, such as time, void, and musical pitch. 

This new recognition of a distinct class of unlimiteds is probably 
the indirect result of the most original feature of Philolaus’ system, 
the introduction of limiters alongside of unlimiteds as basic con¬ 
stituents of reality. It is certainly true that Greek philosophy before 
Philolaus is full of references to structure, from Anaximander’s three 
rings, to Heraclitus’ logos, to Empedocles’ formula for the composi¬ 
tion of bone, to Anaxagoras’ Mind. Indeed, the whole idea of the 
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world’s being a cosmos shows the Greek absorption with order and 
structure. However, with the possible exception of Parmenides, no 
one before Philolaus had argued that these structural features were 
just as much origins of the world as the much invoked opposites 
or the material elements such as Empedocles’ earth, air, fire, and 
water. It is Philolaus’ recognition of a distinct class of limiters which 
must be postulated as components of the world that probably led 
him to see unlimiteds as a unified class, unified by the fact that 
they provide the boundaryless continuum in which limiters establish 
boundaries. Thus Philolaus, while clearly drawing on the Pre- 
socratic tradition, produces a very original and coherent develop¬ 
ment of that tradition. It should be clear that this response to the 
Presocratic thought of his day is the work of a serious thinker 
and much more than a “melange of myth and <pu<rioAoyla” or a 
bizarre attempt to “express Pythagorean lore in the form of Ionian 
(pucnoAoyla” as Burkert has argued (1972: 350, 400). 

It is striking of course that Philolaus is willing to treat limiters 
such as the spherical shape or particular pitches in a continuum as 
just as much components of the world-order as unlimiteds such as air 
or fire. His conception is at one and the same time dazzlingly ab¬ 
stract and almost absurdly concrete. It may be that he shows some 
awareness of the oddity of thinking of a spherical shape and the stuff 
put in that shape (e.g. earth) as both equal components of things, 
when he emphasizes that limiters and unlimiteds are not alike or 
even related (F6 - ouy opolai 0O6’ opocpuAoi). Still, he does through¬ 
out treat limiters on a par with unlimiteds. It should be clear that, 
while Philolaus is approaching something akin to a distinction be¬ 
tween form and matter, his thinking is still very much in the Pre¬ 
socratic mode and in fact exactly accords with the point that Aristotle 
makes repeatedly, that the Pythagoreans, despite developing prin¬ 
ciples suited for a different sort of reality, talk about nothing but the 
sensible world as do most of the Presocratics ( Metaph . 98gb29flf). 
Still, Plato was fascinated by this distinction between limiters and 
unlimiteds, and in the Philebus presents it as something handed down 
from his forefathers who lived closer to the gods. 

Thus, Philolaus’ adoption of limiters and unlimiteds as principles 
makes sense as precisely a development of Presocratic ideas which 
anticipates Aristotelian and Platonic distinctions in interesting ways, 
but which is innocent of distinctions, such as that between the intelli- 
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gible and the sensible, which become important later. Thus the use 
of limiters and unlimiteds in the fragments can in no way be seen as 
a post-Aristotelian forgery. But Philolaus, while arguing that the 
world we know can be made sense of as a combination of limiters 
and unlimiteds, recognized that he also had to explain how it was 
that these limiters and unlimiteds came to be combined in the spe¬ 
cific order we see around us rather than an incoherent jumble, and 
in order to do this he called in another principle with a good Pre- 
socratic pedigree, harmonia, and associated it with number in a way 
that solved some of Parmenides’ problems about the intelligibility of 
the sensible world. It is to these concepts of number and harmony 
that I will turn in the next chapter. 
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F6 of Philolaus argues that limiters and unlimiteds are not enough 
to explain the world-order which we know and harmonia is intro¬ 
duced as a third necessary factor whose role is to bind together 
limiters and unlimiteds into an order. I have already suggested that 
harmonia is tightly connected to yet another explanatory principle of 
Philolaus, number, and will return to this connection below. How¬ 
ever, consideration of the role of number and harmonia in Philolaus’ 
philosophy leads into the long-vexed topic of the role of the Pytha¬ 
goreans in the development of Greek mathematics. Burkert’s work 
has taught us that the history of Greek mathematics can be told very 
well with hardly any mention of the early Pythagoreans and he con¬ 
cludes that serious Pythagorean achievement in mathematics does 
not appear until the work of certain anonymous Pythagoreans in 
geometry in the late fifth century and the work of Archytas in the 
first half of the fourth century (1972: 40 iff and esp. 44gff). 

Indeed an overview of the genuine fragments and testimonia of 
Philolaus reveals that he is not primarily a mathematician. No 
important advance in mathematics is attributed to him, unlike his con¬ 
temporary Hippocrates of Chios, or indeed figures such as Theaetetus 
and Archytas in the next generation. However, the fragments and 
testimonia show plenty of interest in mathematics. In F6a Philolaus 
shows awareness of the whole-number ratios that govern the concor¬ 
dant intervals in music, and in Testimonium A24 he is plausibly 
said to have known the “musical proportion” (12, 9, 8, 6), which in 
turn presupposes knowledge of the arithmetic and harmonic means. 
A29 and Aya suggest that he recognized a certain set of mathemati¬ 
cal sciences (probably including arithmetic, geometry, astronomy 
and music, as in Archytas F1) and that he even established a hierar¬ 
chy of sciences with geometry as the basic science. In F5 he presents 
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a threefold classification of numbers and in F4 he identifies num¬ 
bers as the basis of our knowledge of reality. A22 may show an 
attempt mathematically to reconcile the solar and lunar year. What 
all of this suggests is a figure something like Plato, who is not a 
professional mathematician, but who is familiar with the work of 
mathematicians of his day and who is convinced that mathematics is 
crucial both in providing an account of the physical world and also 
in addressing important philosophical questions. In fact I will argue 
that Philolaus deserves a prominent place in the history of Greek 
philosophy, as the first thinker self-consciously and thematically to 
employ mathematical ideas to solve philosophical problems. 

The primary question concerning the relation between Philolaus 
and Greek mathematics then becomes, “What sort of philosophical 
problems did Philolaus think mathematics could solve and what 
type of mathematics is presupposed by his book?” Walter Burkert 
has argued that the type of mathematics that finds expression in 
Philolaus’ book is not the rigorous deductive mathematics that was 
beginning to take shape at the hands of Philolaus’ contemporaries 
Hippocrates of Chios and Theodorus of Cyrene, but a reverence for 
and interpretation of number that arise from the same context as the 
Pythagorean acusmata and find their parallels in the numerology of 
numerous primitive peoples around the globe (1972: 465!!). 

Burkert views Philolaus as trying to bridge the gap between a 
Pythagorean number lore that has its ultimate origin in the distant 
past and the recent tradition of Ionian physiologia. He regards Pytha¬ 
gorean mathematics in Philolaus’ time as having literally nothing to 
do with the main line of Ionian mathematics represented by Hippo¬ 
crates of Chios. The assumptions of Pythagorean number mysticism, 
Burkert argues, are directly contrary to those of rigorous mathemati¬ 
cal proof. Accordingly, proofs such as that of incommensurability 
would have had no impact on Philolaus and his contemporaries, 
because they were concerned with number in a different sense (1972: 

463)- 

Burkert’s case is forceful, but there are difficulties. First, it is not 
clear that we have to accept his conclusion that “reverence” for 
numbers is completely incompatible with an outlook that empha¬ 
sizes deductive proof. Given that Philolaus had belief in the power of 
certain numbers, it is not necessary that he have no interest in a 
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tradition that tries to prove certain properties of numbers. Burkert’s 
point is that proof makes the properties non-mystical by showing 
that they simply follow from other more basic principles: “A scheme 
of proof could hardly be anything but annoying because it would 
show the result as a logical consequence of the preconceptions, and 
reduce it to banality” (1972: 433). This is a possible outlook, but 
would someone fascinated by numbers really have no interest in 
relationships proved about them? Would it really diminish some¬ 
one’s belief in the power of number to see the proof of Euclid 
1.47? Second, and more important, Burkert bases his argument that 
Philolaus was primarily involved in number mysticism, rather than 
rigorous mathematics, heavily on fragments and testimonia which 
should not in fact be regarded as genuine (see especially A14, A26, 
F6b and my arguments against Burkert’s account of Philolaus’ as¬ 
tronomy) . Moreover, another large part of Burkert’s case is based 
on Aristotle’s testimony. In particular he emphasizes Aristotle’s ref¬ 
erences to the Pythagorean identification of ideas such as justice, 
mind, and opportunity with certain numbers, but it is not clear 
that this is the whole story for Philolaus. Moreover, the thesis that 
“all is number,” which is assigned to the Pythagoreans by Aristotle 
and which underlies Burkert’s thesis, when taken as implying a 
reverential attitude to number, can be shown not to hold for 
Philolaus. 

The remainder of this chapter will fall into three parts. First, I 
will discuss Philolaus’ relationship to Aristotle’s statement that the 
Pythagoreans believed that all things were numbers. My thesis is 
that Aristotle himself formulated the doctrine in this way as a conve¬ 
nient way of summarizing his interpretation of the Pythagoreans. 
The fragments of Philolaus show that he did not believe that all 
things are numbers, but rather that all things that are known are 
known through number. In the second part, I will show how Philolaus 
thought that number could solve epistemological problems first posed 
by Parmenides and why he connected number with harmonia. Finally, 
I will examine the way in which Philolaus’ program of searching for 
the numbers which give us knowledge of things manifests itself in 
other aspects of his philosophy such as astronomy and medicine. The 
upshot of these last two points will be the conclusion that Philolaus 
was drawing on the rigorous mathematics of figures like Theodorus 
and Hippocrates rather than number lore. 
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Did the Pythagoreans believe that things are numbers? 

In both histories of Greek philosophy and also histories of Greek 
mathematics the doctrine that “all things are numbers” is com¬ 
monly regarded as the foundation of Pythagorean philosophy. 1 The 
reason for this is clear. Aristotle, the most valuable secondary source 
available for early Pythagoreanism, states flatly that the Pythagoreans 
say that “all things are numbers.” In fact this doctrine is at the center 
of Aristotle’s account of early Pythagoreanism and is ascribed to 
them many times. The ascription takes two basic forms in Aristotle: 
(i) in five instances the Pythagoreans “say,” “make,” or “suppose” 
that toc TTpaypotTa (“things”), toc ovtoc (“the things that are”), or 
tov oAov oupocvov (“the whole heaven”) are number or numbers. ( 2 ) 
In seven cases the Pythagoreans are said to “make” or “construct” 
toc ovtoc (“the things that are”), toc CTcbpccToc (“bodies”), tocs cckr0r)Tas 
ouaiocs (“perceptible reality”), tt]v cpuaiv (“nature”), or tov xoapov 
(“the world-order”) out of (Ik) number or numbers. 2 Now Aristotle 
clearly had a considerable amount of information about the Pytha¬ 
goreans, for we know that he wrote a treatise devoted exclusively to 
the Pythagoreans as well as three separate books on Archytas. 3 The 
primafacie case for accepting his repeated statement that the Pytha¬ 
goreans thought that things were numbers is thus very strong. But 
what sort of evidence is likely to be behind Aristotle’s statements? 
The most natural supposition is that he had a Pythagorean text in 
which the doctrine was directly stated or that he had unambiguous 
oral reports. Now the only written Pythagorean works that we know 
to have existed before Aristotle are Philolaus’ book and the writings 
of Archytas. 4 Since Archytas seems to be treated separately by 

1 Heath 1921: 1.67 and Guthrie 1962: 22gff. 

2 For the formulation “things are numbers” see Metaph. 986a3, g86a2i, 987628, 1083617. 
Things are said to be “out of numbers” at Metaph. ggoa2i, io8obi6ff(2), 1083611, 
iogoa24, iogoa32 and De caelo 300a 16. At De caelo 303a8 Aristotle says that in a way the 
atomists too say that all things are numbers. He admits that they may not show it clearly, 
but goes on to say omcos touto fk>OAovToa A£y£iv. Although in this case Aristotle is careful to 
indicate that the atomists did not actually say that “all things are numbers,” the passage still 
shows his tendency to interpret other philosophical systems in formulations of his own 
devising. 

3 See Burkert (1972: 28 n. 5) on the evidence for Aristotle’s books on the Pythagoreans. 
Aristotle’s works on Archytas are listed in Hesychius’ catalogue of Aristotle’s writings. See 

DK 47A13. 

4 For Philolaus as the first Pythagorean to write a book see Pt. I, ch. 1. 
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Aristotle, Philolaus’ book would be likely to be an important source 
for Aristotle. Indeed, there are undeniable similarities between the 
fragments and testimonia of Philolaus and Aristotle’s account which 
show that Philolaus was a primary source for Aristotle. 5 What then 
does Philolaus say about number? 

There is no place in the testimonia or genuine fragments of 
Philolaus where the thesis that all things are number is advanced. 
To be sure number is mentioned prominently, but it is never assigned 
the role which Aristotle says the Pythagoreans gave it. Based on 
Aristotle’s evidence we might well have expected that Philolaus’ 
book would have begun with the assertion that “the cosmos and 
everything in it was constructed out of numbers.” Instead, as we 
have seen, Philolaus’ book actually begins “Nature in the world- 
order was fitted together out of limiters and unlimiteds, both the 
world-order as a whole and everything in it” (Fi). Now there are 
several possible ways to resolve this conflict between the fragments of 
Philolaus and Aristotle’s evidence. First, since only a small part of 
Philolaus’ book survives it is possible that he did say that all things 
are numbers in a passage that does not survive. However, such a 
statement would most naturally occur where Philolaus is setting out 
the basic principles of his system. Fragments i, 2, and 6 are just such 
passages and the basic principles invoked are always limiters and 
unlimiteds, not numbers. Indeed, F4 states straightforwardly what 
the role of number was for Philolaus: “Indeed, everything that is 
known has number, for nothing is either understood or known with¬ 
out this.” Thus number plays an epistemological role for Philolaus. 
He says that things cannot be known without number, not that they 
are numbers. 

Another way to avoid the apparent contradiction between Philo¬ 
laus and Aristotle is to suppose that Philolaus is not after all Aris¬ 
totle’s source for this doctrine. Thus Schofield argues that Philolaus 
is Aristotle’s source only for the technical features of Pythagoreanism 
such as the astronomical system, but that since Philolaus makes limiters 
and unlimiteds the basic constituents of things rather than numbers, 
Aristotle must be using another source for the doctrine that things 
are numbers (KRS 330-1). This is a possible view, but it is hard to 


5 See Pt. I, ch. 2. 
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say who Aristotle’s sources would have been in that case. Moreover, 
some texts in Aristotle indicate that he is ascribing both the astro¬ 
nomical system and the doctrine that all things are numbers to the 
same source, which is likely to be Philolaus. Thus, in his description 
of the Pythagoreans in Metaphysics i, Aristotle says that they sup¬ 
posed that the elements of number were the elements of all things 
and that the whole heaven was a harmony and a number. Although 
the language that Aristotle uses here is slightly different than in 
some other passages, the Pythagoreans that he is discussing are 
clearly those who are elsewhere said to think that all things are 
numbers. However, Aristotle then describes the procedure of such 
Pythagoreans when they encounter phenomena that go counter to 
their theories, and his example is the invention of the counter-earth 
to make the number of heavenly bodies equal to the perfect number 
ten. But this is the astronomical system of Philolaus, so that it would 
appear that Aristotle includes him among those who think that all 
things are number. 6 

I would like to propose a different explanation for the discrepancy 
between Aristotle and Philolaus. 7 My thesis is that the doctrine that 
all things are numbers was not stated in any of Aristotle’s sources, 
including Philolaus, whom I believe to be Aristotle’s main source. 
Instead the doctrine represents Aristotle’s own succinct formulation 
of the Pythagorean outlook. He is saying that what Pythagorean 
philosophy amounts to is the doctrine that all things are numbers. 
Following the fundamental work of Cherniss (1935) many other de¬ 
tailed studies have shown that Aristotle is very prone to reformulate 
earlier philosophy in his own terminology and for his own dialectical 
purposes. In the case of Pythagoreanism it has been harder to see to 
what extent this is true because of the lack of any pre-Aristotelian 
Pythagorean texts, but now that a core of the Philolaus fragments 
are accepted as authentic we do have a check on Aristotle’s testi¬ 
mony. It may perhaps seem extreme to assert that Aristotle went so 
far as to assign his own formulation repeatedly to the Pythagoreans 


6 Aristotle refers to the astronomical system as of the Pythagoreans in general (De caelo 2.13), 
but the later tradition represented in Aetius assigns it to Philolaus (A16). 

7 Another way of solving the contradiction would be to suppose that limiters and unlimiteds 
in Philolaus just are odd and even numbers. This is Schofield’s suggestion. For an argument 
against this thesis see Pt. II, ch. 1 above. 
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themselves. However, detailed examination of Aristotle’s reports will 
show that this is a very strong possibility and that there was a clear 
dialectical motive for him to do so. 

First, it is important to note the remarkable variety of ways in 
which Aristotle formulates the Pythagorean position. He commonly 
says that the Pythagoreans believe that all things are numbers or 
that they construct things out of numbers, but in some passages they 
are portrayed as interested in resemblances (opoicopaTa) between 
things and numbers, and in one famous passage (987^0-13) we 
are told that the Pythagoreans thought that things exist by “imi¬ 
tation” of numbers, this being only verbally different from Plato’s 
notion of “participation.” Thus in Aristotle’s account of the Pytha¬ 
goreans things are said to have three different relations to numbers: 
(1) things are made of numbers; (2) things display resemblances to 
numbers; (3) things exist by imitation of numbers. In light of this 
Heidel suggested that Aristotle could hardly be doing justice to the 
Pythagorean outlook. 8 Of course it is quite possible that the ambigu¬ 
ity in Aristotle’s reports is based on a lack of clarity in the Pytha¬ 
gorean sources he was working with. However, whether Aristotle or 
the Pythagoreans are responsible for the confusion, we should be 
wary of accepting one version of the relation of things to numbers, 
e.g. that things are numbers, as the only or most likely interpretation 
of what the Pythagoreans were about. 

A passage in Aristotle’s Metaphysics allows us to go further. In 
book 13 at 1083b 16 Aristotle first states flatly that the Pythagoreans 
say that all things are numbers, but then continues in the next sen¬ 
tence “at least (yoOv) they apply 0 ECopTipaTa (“mathematical theo¬ 
ries”) to bodies as if they (the bodies) consisted of those numbers” 
(tcx yoOv 0EGopf|MOCTa irpoacmTOUCTi toT$ acopaaiv co$ e£ ekeivcov ovtcov 
tcov apiOpcbv). 9 There are some problems in discovering what Aris- 


8 Heidel 1940 in Furley and Allen 1970: 362. Others, notably Cherniss (1935: 386), have 
recognized the seeming contradiction in Aristotle’s reports. For an attempt to explain it 
away see Guthrie 1962: 229ff. 

9 The central meaning of 0EcbpT]|pa in Aristotle seems to be “a subject or topic of consideration 
by the mind” (.EJV9.4, 1 i66a26; Po. 1456619; EE I2i4a9; etc.), but the reference can also 
be to the theory that results from such consideration ( Somn. vig. 455a25; Mete. 345b2). 
The best parallel for the use of ©ECopfipaTa here at Metaph. 1083b 18 is the mo^hotikcov 
0 ECOpTjp&Tcov at Metaph. 1093b 15-16 which should be translated “mathematical specula¬ 
tions.” 0 Ecopijna rarely approaches the meaning “theorem” (MA joia.10). 
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totle means here, but the crucial point is that the doctrine that all 
things are numbers is not presented as something that the Pytha¬ 
goreans explicitly stated, rather it is presented as Aristotle’s own 
deduction from the way the Pythagoreans proceed. 10 Aristotle sees the 
Pythagoreans applying mathematical speculations to bodies in a 
way that suggests that they think that the bodies are composed of 
numbers, and on this basis he ascribes to them the thesis that all 
things are numbers. What Aristotle found in the Pythagoreans was 
an attempt to relate properties of number to properties of things, an 
attempt which for Aristotle did not make clear enough the relative 
ontological status of numbers and things. He did not find an asser¬ 
tion that all things were numbers. 

There is another passage, in Metaphysics 14, which points to the 
same conclusion. Aristotle frequently says that the Pythagoreans 
constructed bodies out of numbers. He no less frequently complains 
that in doing so they have confused things which have no magni¬ 
tude, numbers, with bodies which do. In Metaphysics 14 (iogiai2ff) 
Aristotle attacks those who assign generation to things that are eter¬ 
nal. The Pythagoreans are mentioned in the following passage and 
the specific complaint in their case seems to be that they treat num¬ 
bers as if they were bodies subject to generation. However, the 
phrasing of the passage is very revealing. Aristotle begins by saying 
that there is no reason to doubt whether the Pythagoreans make 
such a generation or not. Aristotle’s language here might suggest 
that someone had raised the question as to whether the Pythagoreans 
deserved Aristotle’s criticism or not. But what is most interesting 
is the evidence that Aristotle provides to put an end to any such 
doubts. He gives the impression that he is referring to a specific 
Pythagorean text: 

10 There is a difficulty of grammar. A majority of translators render the co$ clause so that 
6vtcov modifies acoparrcov which is understood from the first part of the sentence, while 
£ke(vcov goes with drpiOpcov, leading to the translation “as if they (the bodies) were out of 
those numbers.” This translation does agree well with the numerous other passages in 
Aristotle where he talks of things being constituted out of numbers. However, the structure 
of the sentence would be smoother if Svrcov went with tcov < 5 cpi 0 nwv and Ikeivcov referred to 
bodies, giving the translation “as if the numbers were (constructed) from those (bodies).” 
It is awkward on this view that bcsivcov should refer to the immediately preceding “bodies,” 
so that the previous translation seems more likely. Whether Aristotle is saying that the 
Pythagoreans proceeded as if numbers were composed of bodies or bodies of numbers will 
not materially affect the thesis which I am developing. 
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For they clearly state that when the one had been constituted 
— whether out of planes or superficies or seed or out of 
something they cannot explain - immediately the nearest part 
of the infinite began to be drawn in and limited by the limit. 

By using such a text to support his case Aristotle indirectly indicates 
that he could find no explicit assertion in a Pythagorean text to the 
effect that numbers are corporeal. Instead he draws the conclusion 
that they must have held such a doctrine given the way they talk in 
certain cosmogonic passages. Evidently what he found in a Pytha¬ 
gorean text was a passage in which “the one” appeared to be con¬ 
structed (ctucttocQevtos) in some sense. The speculation that Aristotle 
provides as to how the one was constituted shows clearly that the 
text before him did not itself say how the one was constructed, just 
that it was. I am almost certain that we have at least part of the 
Pythagorean text to which Aristotle is referring and can thus get yet 
a clearer idea of how he uses his Pythagorean sources. 

Stobaeus preserves the following fragment of Philolaus (F7): 

The first thing fitted together, the one in the middle of the 
sphere, is called the hearth. 

F7 is the beginning of Philolaus’ account of the generation of the 
cosmos from limiters and unlimiteds. Aristotle’s comments could very 
easily be understood as a commentary on this fragment. Philolaus 
explicitly mentions a one and says that it has been “fitted together” 
(apnoaQev), which must mean that it has been put together out of 
limiters and unlimiteds. This would correspond to Aristotle’s claim 
that the one is constructed. Further, the usage of to TrpaTOV (the 
first) in Philolaus clearly suggests the temporal generation that Aris¬ 
totle is assigning to the Pythagoreans. Immediately after Aristotle’s 
description of the construction of “the one” in Metaphysics 14 he dis¬ 
misses the Pythagoreans from further consideration because “they 
are constructing a cosmos and wish to speak in terms of physics.” 11 
It is just such a context from which Philolaus F7 seems to derive. 

How should we then describe Aristotle’s use of his Pythagorean 
source in this case? Certainly Philolaus F7 does discuss a one and 

11 However, Aristotle never does take the Pythagoreans as serious theorists on matters of 
physics. The vast majority of passages in Aristotle dealing with the Pythagoreans come 
from the Metaphysics. The Pythagoreans are only mentioned in two passages in the Physics 
(3.4, 203a! and 4.6, 213622) for their views on the cnreipov and the void respectively. 
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relate it to the first step in the generation of the cosmos, the emer¬ 
gence of the central fire. Aristotle’s claim that Philolaus is here gen¬ 
erating the number one is a plausible interpretation of the passage, 
although I do not think it is correct (see Pt. Ill, eh. 3). However, if 
this passage is one of Aristotle’s main reasons for ascribing the doc¬ 
trine that all things are constructed out of numbers to the Pytha¬ 
goreans, it is clear that his testimony about the Pythagoreans must 
be used with extreme caution. When this passage of the Metaphysics is 
taken together with the earlier passage discussed above (1083b!6), 
it appears to be a very strong possibility that Aristotle had seen no 
Pythagorean text that said that all things were numbers or that 
all things were composed of numbers. It seems most likely that he 
had Philolaus’ book and perhaps some other writing or oral reports 
such as that about Eurytus, in which similarities between properties 
of numbers and properties of things were emphasized. Aristotle’s 
interpretation of all this led him to summarize Pythagorean doctrine 
as teaching that all things are numbers. It should be clear then that 
the relation between things and numbers in early Pythagoreanism is 
not decisively resolved by Aristotle’s evidence. When interpreting 
the fragments of Philolaus we need not take the doctrine that all 
things are number as an undisputed starting-point, but should real¬ 
ize that it is in fact an Aristotelian interpretation of Philolaus, not 
one of his own axioms. 12 

One final point should be made about Aristotle’s presentation of 
Pythagoreanism. In a great number of instances the Pythagoreans 
are introduced into Aristotle’s discussion in connection with Plato. 13 
In particular he likes to emphasize the contrast between Plato’s sep¬ 
aration of numbers from things and his postulation of mathematicals 
between forms and sensibles on the one hand, and the Pythagorean 
identification of things with numbers on the other. 14 The contrast 

12 It might perhaps seem that by undermining Aristotle’s authority as a witness for early 
Pythagoreanism I am undercutting the basis used by Burkert to distinguish between au¬ 
thentic early Pythagorean thought and the later Platonizing tradition. However, even if the 
“all things are number” doctrine is taken as an example of Aristotelian interpretation, this 
does not alter the fact that Aristotle’s evidence allows us to distinguish early Pythagoreans 
from Plato. For instance, his evidence will still show that the one-indefinite dyad opposi¬ 
tion and the derivation sequence of point, line, surface, and solid are Platonic and not 
Pythagorean. 

13 Metaph. 1.6, g87bioff.; 3.1, gg6a5; 3.4, iooiag; 10.2, io53bg; 13.8, io83b8; Physics 3.4, 
203a 1. 

14 Metaph. 13.8, io83b8. 
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with Plato, given Aristotle’s interest in seeing dialectical connections 
between his predecessors, would provide Aristotle with a strong 
motive to interpret the Pythagorean talk about things and numbers 
as identification of things and numbers. It in fact seems likely that 
the issue of the ontological status of numbers and the question of 
what mathematical propositions are about, what they correspond to 
in reality, first arose in Plato’s thought of the time of the Republic or a 
little earlier and developed into an important issue in the Acad¬ 
emy. 15 Philolaus, writing thirty to fifty years before Plato raised 
these questions, probably did not clearly recognize them or directly 
address them. Aristotle’s attempt to put the Pythagoreans into de¬ 
bate with Plato and himself thus distorts their view. Philolaus is at 
the very beginning of the tradition that considers the relation 
between mathematics and things and is thus unlikely to fit into the 
later dialectic neatly. 

The recognition that the thesis that “all things are numbers” is 
not Pythagorean can have far-reaching implications for some tradi¬ 
tional problems in the study of Pythagoreanism. For instance, in a 
system like Philolaus’, where numbers are not identified with things, 
the discovery of incommensurability may not have in fact generated 
the great problems for the Pythagoreans which scholars have often 
assumed it would (see Huffman 1988: 14-19). However, this is not 
the time to examine all such repercussions for the study of Pytha¬ 
goreanism, and I will now turn back from Aristotle’s account of the 
Pythagoreans to Philolaus. 

The role of number in Philolaus’ system 

What role, then, do numbers play in Philolaus’ system and what can 
that role tell us about the type of mathematics that lies behind it? F4 
provides a relatively clear answer to the first part of this question: 

And indeed all the things that are known have number (iravTa 
... Tot yiyvcoCTKOusva api 0 pov iyovTi). For it is not possible 
that anything whatsoever be understood (voqQqpEv) or known 
(yvooCT0qnEV) without this. 

Number is necessary for knowledge. It solves an epistemological 


15 Burnyeat 1987. 
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problem. The very appearance of an epistemological concern at 
such an early point in Greek thought caused some older scholars to 
regard the fragment as spurious (KR 311), but recent scholarship 
has recognized a clear epistemological strain in Presocratic thought, 
and surely Barnes is right when he asserts that already in the time 
of Parmenides epistemology was “... a young discipline but not an 
infant” (1982: 296). 

This is not the place to provide a critical history of Presocratic 
epistemology, but since number and mathematics are invoked to 
solve a specifically epistemological problem in Philolaus, it is neces¬ 
sary to give a brief overview of some of the strains in Presocratic 
epistemology and how Philolaus fits into those trends. From the 
beginning, both the Greek literary and philosophical traditions show 
interest in the limitations of the human mind (e.g. Homer’s appeal 
to the Muses), and it is often noted that there is an innate skeptical 
tinge to Greek thought. It is characteristic of this tradition that clear 
or exact knowledge is denied to human beings in certain domains, 
which is not to say that we cannot have more or less well founded 
beliefs in these areas and even certain knowledge in other domains. 

Philolaus F6 displays a skepticism that is similar to this. In just the 
same manner as his predecessors Philolaus denies human knowledge 
in a certain domain. However, the area in which clear knowledge is 
not possible is specified in a new way. 

Concerning inner nature and harmony the situation is this: to 
begin with, the being of things (& pev ecttw tcov Trpaypdrcov) 
which is eternal, and inner nature in itself (outct psv a <pums) 
admit of divine and not of human knowledge, except that it 
was impossible for any of the things that are and are known by 
us to come to be if the being of the things from which the 
ordered world came together, both the limiting things and the 
unlimited things, did not preexist. 

For Philolaus it is “the being of things” and “inner nature in itself” 
that admit only of divine and not of human knowledge. This would 
seem to allow that humans can have knowledge about areas such 
as cosmology and natural science (pace Xenophanes and the author 
of On Ancient Medicine), but that the ultimate basis of reality is 
beyond our grasp. At this point Philolaus is clearly siding with thinkers 
like Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the atomists, who assume the 
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existence of the world of our experience, a world consisting of a 
plurality of things. The question is how he thinks we can gain secure 
knowledge of this world. 

Once again there is clear background to this question in Preso- 
cratic thought. A number of Presocratics show strong skepticism 
about the reliability of our senses, but with the exception of the 
Eleatics they also agree that the senses are the indispensable starting- 
point in our attempt to discover the truth. Usually the idea is that 
the senses provide us with valuable information, but only if we know 
how to interpret it. Thus in F55 Heraclitus says “I prefer those 
things of which there are seeing, hearing, and perception.” But he 
tempers this praise of the senses in F107: “The eyes and ears are bad 
witnesses for those men who have barbarian souls (i.e. souls that do 
not understand the language of the senses).” In general Heraclitus’ 
view of the phenomenal world seems to be that it is like the oracle at 
Delphi which, in the words of F93, neither speaks out nor conceals, 
but gives a sign. What it gives a sign of is the underlying Aoyos 
which Kirk describes well as a “unifying formula or proportionate 
method of arrangement of things” (KRS 187). It is this Aoyos which 
is really knowable. The same notion of sense experience as point¬ 
ing to a less obvious, but more cognitively reliable reality may be 
behind Anaxagoras’ famous statement that “the phenomena are the 
vision of unclear things” (F2ia). Democritus reportedly approved 
of Anaxagoras’ dictum, and indeed in his system he distinguishes 
sharply between a bastard knowing that arises through the senses 
and a legitimate knowledge that arises through the intellect (Fg and 
F11). At the same time he recognizes that sense experience is indis¬ 
pensable (F125). It is, at any rate, clear that in atomism what our 
senses present to us (e.g. a sweet taste) is based on an invisible reality 
of quite a different kind, atoms and void (Fg). 

Philolaus once again has a clear place in this tradition. There is no 
direct assessment of the senses in the fragments, but F2 at least seems 
to rely on direct appeal to sense experience to establish the existence 
of limiters and unlimiteds. While this suggests that Philolaus assigns 
some value to the evidence of the senses, it is clear that he too thinks 
that such evidence requires proper interpretation and that it is cru¬ 
cial to go beyond the superficial message of the senses in order to see 
what further understanding that evidence points to: 
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Number, indeed, has two proper kinds, odd and even, and a 
third from both mixed together, the even-odd. Of each of the 
two kinds there are many forms, of which each thing itself gives 
signs. (F 5 ) 

There are a number of obscure points in this fragment, but what I 
want to focus on here is the last clause. The reference of EKacrrov 
(each thing) is not completely clear, but the most plausible explana¬ 
tion is that it refers to individual things in the world. The idea would 
then be that individual things in the world “give signs of” or “point 
to” something else, in this case not Heraclitus’ logos, but numbers or 
“forms of numbers.” Indeed it is with the introduction of number at 
this point that we can see Philolaus’ very original response to the 
most illustrious of his predecessors, Parmenides. 

What I want to suggest is that, in specifying number as the 
reality to which phenomena point, Philolaus is trying to solve the 
same problem that Parmenides addressed in his poem. I agree with 
scholars such as Mourelatos and Kahn who have argued that 
Parmenides’ problem is primarily epistemological and that his main 
goal is to determine what the object of knowledge is like. 16 The 
conclusion is that it must both exist and exist as a determinate state 
of affairs. The problem with the route that Parmenides rejects, the 
route of “is not,” is that it is completely indeterminate and hence 
incurably vague. Philolaus accepts Parmenides’ claim that the ob¬ 
ject of knowledge must be a determinate state of affairs, but wants 
to preserve a plurality. The bold step he takes is to argue that nu¬ 
merical relationships in particular and mathematical relationships 
in general solve the problem. They possess the requisite determinacy 
and at the same time they relate a plurality of entities and thus are 
capable of explaining a world that consists of a plurality of entities. 

The extent to which Philolaus’ appeal to mathematical relation¬ 
ships conforms to Parmenides’ restrictions on the character of a pos¬ 
sible object of knowledge can be seen by considering the extent to 
which mathematical relations satisfy the famous “signposts”on the 
way of truth that Parmenides outlines in F8. Parmenides says that 
the object of inquiry must be uncreated and imperishable, continu¬ 
ous, unchangeable, and perfect. If we consider a geometrical proof 

*• Mourelatos 1970 and 1979. Kahn 1968/9. 
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such as the so-called Pythagorean theorem (Euclid 1.47) or the 
numerical proportions that govern the concordant intervals in the 
octave they do in fact seem to be uncreated and imperishable. To 
be sure individual instances of the concordant intervals (e.g. two 
particular taut strings, one twice the length of the other) may come 
to be and pass away, but it seems quite plausible to argue that the 
relationship between the whole number proportions f, f and con¬ 
cordant sounds, or the relationship between the hypotenuse and the 
sides of a right triangle, did not come into existence at any point nor 
will they pass away. Similarly there seems little problem in saying 
that mathematical relationships are unchangeable. Further, since 
mathematical relationships are completely determinate, they are 
perfect in Parmenides’ sense of being complete and not deficient. It 
is more difficult to see how the signpost of being continuous (^m/Eyes) 
applies to mathematics. Of course this part of Parmenides’ poem is 
taken by some to argue that all of reality is one, and if Philolaus 
is trying to save a plural world while accepting Parmenides’ re¬ 
quirements for intelligibility, it is precisely at this point that we 
might expect some difficulties. However, Philolaus might well argue 
that, although there are a plurality of entities, they each individu¬ 
ally are completely determinate in the way required by Parmenides. 
Philolaus would then have affinities to the atomists who are often 
seen as positing a plurality of entities which individually satisfy the 
requirements of Parmenidean being. However, Philolaus chooses 
mathematical relationships rather than atoms, because he appeals to 
number to solve the problem of a reliable object of knowledge. The 
world is known through number, not made up of number. 

Having placed Philolaus’ epistemology in this context I now want 
to turn to deal with the problems presented by F4 in more detail and 
in doing so explain further how knowledge and number are tied 
together for Philolaus. Since we do not have any further explanation 
of the simple statement that nothing is known without number (if 
there was any), a number of points remain obscure and controver¬ 
sial. First, what sort of knowledge is number meant to explain? Sec¬ 
ond, what does it mean for something to “have number”? Finally, 
how does knowing something’s number allow us to know it? 

In order to answer the first question it is necessary to consider the 
verbs of knowing which Philolaus uses in F4, voeTv and yiyvcooKEiv. 
Nussbaum and later Schofield have argued that Philolaus is giving 
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the conditions necessary for anything merely to be apprehended. 17 
Something must have number in the sense of being countable, i.e. 
distinguishable from other somethings, in order to be recognized as 
a distinct entity at all. On this view Philolaus is concerned to explain 
how it is that we can recognize distinct objects in the world, not how 
we can have secure knowledge of those objects. Such a view relies 
heavily on taking yiyvcooxco as suggesting mere recognition and 
voeTv as referring to thinking in a vague psychological sense, i.e. 
something going on between the ears. However, the typical Preso- 
cratic usage of these verbs argues against this interpretation (see F3 
and F4). It is much more likely that, when used without any limiting 
modifiers, yiyvcooxEiv refers to successful recognition or knowledge 
of things and that voeTv indicates “understanding” and not mere 
thought. Indeed, in F6, when Philolaus describes the divine knowl¬ 
edge that is not accessible to humans, the word he uses is the noun 
formed from yiyvcoctKEiv (yvcoois), and surely what is in question 
here is the gods’ secure knowledge and not mere apprehension of 
things. 

Furthermore, as we have already seen, it is clear in several places 
in the fragments that Philolaus is perfectly able to talk and think 
about the world with no mention of number. As I have argued 
above, the basic principles in Philolaus’ system are not numbers, but 
limiters and unlimiteds. The existence of and our perception of dis¬ 
tinct objects are explained in terms of the combination of limiters and 
unlimiteds. F5, quoted above, supports this in saying that individual 
things “give signs of” or “point to” numbers. For this surely suggests 
that number is introduced to explain how it is we can have “real” or 
“secure” knowledge of entities which are initially apprehended by 
simple perception. F13 again supports this general outlook in assign¬ 
ing sense perception to both animals and humans, but understand¬ 
ing (vous) to humans alone. Animals share with humans the ability 
to pick out distinct objects in the world through perception, but sure 
knowledge of things is reserved for humans alone in so far as they 
grasp the number that each thing “has”. Thus the evidence from the 
fragments of Philolaus, combined with the common use of voeTv and 
yiy vcdctkeiv in Presocratic contexts in the sense of “understand” and 
“know”, makes it overwhelmingly likely that Philolaus is talking 


17 Nussbaum 1979; KRS 327. 
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about conditions for understanding and not just conditions for any 
thought at all. 

Granted, then, that Philolaus is trying to explain how it is that 
we can “really” know something, the next major problem is to ex¬ 
plain what it means to say that things that are known must “have 
number”. Number (apiQpos) in Greek typically has a more concrete 
sense than we are used to and commonly refers to an ordered plural¬ 
ity of things. Thus it works more like our word “dozen” which 
always conjures up an image of a specifi c collection of things (e.g. 
eggs). In the simplest sense, then, “having number” means that 
something is an ordered plurality that can be counted. It is possible 
that it is this meaning of “having number” that lies behind the 
strange story of Eurytus, a Pythagorean who was a slightly younger 
contemporary of Philolaus, who is reported to have drawn a picture 
of a man and filled it in with pebbles and then identified the man 
with the number of pebbles used. However, there are many other 
examples in Greek thought (see the commentary on F4) which 
suggest a less puerile interpretation and treat “having number” as 
equivalent to “having an order or structure that can be specified in 
terms of the relationships between numbers.” To say that something 
“has number” then becomes equivalent to saying that it has a 
structure which can be described in terms of mathematics. 

This slide from discussing number to the consideration of struc¬ 
ture in so far as it can be described mathematically is, interest¬ 
ingly enough, found in a passage from Aristotle’s book on the 
Pythagoreans. 

The Pythagoreans having devoted themselves to mathematics, 
and admiring the accuracy of its reasonings, because it alone 
among human activities knows of proofs, and seeing the facts 
about harmony, that they happen on account of numbers, gen¬ 
erally admitted ... they deemed these (facts of mathematics) 
and their principles to be, generally, causative of existing things, 
so that whoever wishes to comprehend the true nature of existing 
things should turn his attention to these, that is to numbers 
and proportions, because it is by them that everything is made 
clear. 18 


18 Iamblichus, Comm. math. 78.8-18. For the argument that this is a fragment of Aristotle see 
Burkert 1972: 49-50 and n. 112. 
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What is remarkable in this passage is that, while it starts out talk¬ 
ing about mathematics in general and in particular mathematical 
proofs, it ends up by saying that to understand things we must study 
number and proportion. The study of number has become equiva¬ 
lent to the study of the structure of the cosmos in so far as it can 
be expressed in mathematical relationships. At the same time this 
passage from Aristotle’s special work on the Pythagoreans provides 
excellent support for my position on the role of number in Philolaus. 
For clearly Aristotle is saying in this passage that the key role of 
mathematics for the Pythagoreans is epistemological (“it is by them 
[numbers and proportions] that everything is made clear”). 

What all of this suggests is that in F4 of Philolaus “having num¬ 
ber” may mean much more than simply “having count.” It may well 
mean “having structure that can be described mathematically.” If 
this is so the role of number in Philolaus’ epistemology starts to 
become clear. Philolaus is arguing that we only really understand 
something when we understand the structure of and relationships 
between its various parts. The best example is our understanding of 
the octave. Philolaus would argue that we only really know it when 
we can specify the intervals that go to make it up and the rela¬ 
tionships between those intervals, and can express them in terms of 
numerical ratios. 19 

I would now like to return to some of the issues raised at the 
beginning of this chapter about the role of mathematics in Philolaus’ 
philosophy and the nature of that mathematics. What is revolution¬ 
ary in the philosophy of Philolaus is the thematic use of number 
and mathematics to solve philosophical problems. Someone might 
well object that from the beginning Presocratic philosophy has been 
characterized by notions of balance, proportion and harmony, and 
so it has. Nonetheless, no previous Presocratic had dared to invoke 
“number” as an explanatory concept. Philolaus does so because he 
does not just wish to describe the world as being a cosmos (order) 


19 On this view Philolaus’ epistemology does have some very interesting similarities to the 
Pythagoreanizing passages of Plato’s Philebus, where we are told not to be content with just 
grasping the one or moving right away to the unlimited, but enjoined to find the number 
between them. There is nothing in the phrasing of Fragments 1-7 of Philolaus to make us 
think that they were modelled on Plato, but quite the reverse. Plato makes it clear that he 
is drawing on Pythagoreans in this passage but it remains unclear what is Plato and what 
is Philolaus. 
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or as having a logos (proportionate method of arrangement). He 
specifically refers to number because what he wants to emphasize, in 
response to Parmenides, is the cognitive reliability of numerical and 
mathematical relations; that is why number is brought in to solve a 
question of epistemology. The sort of mathematics that Philolaus is 
invoking then is mathematics that relies on proof. It is only this sort 
of mathematics that can solve the problem that Parmenides posed. 
This account of Philolaus’ endeavor gains support from the excerpt 
from Aristotle’s account of the Pythagoreans which I have quoted 
above. There Aristotle says that it is the accuracy of the reasoning of 
mathematics and the fact that it alone of human endeavors admitted 
of proof that impressed the Pythagoreans. The picture of a Philolaus 
deeply impressed by the accuracy and reliability of the type of 
mathematical reasoning which must have characterized the work of 
Hippocrates and Theodorus is further supported by two brief testi- 
monia about Philolaus. Testimonium Aya, which in fact is prob¬ 
ably a brief quotation, says that Philolaus regarded geometry as 
the “mother-city” of the mathematical sciences (tiaSqpidTcov). This 
clearly suggests that Philolaus had identified a set of mathematical 
sciences and more importantly that he was sufficiently aware of the 
work in those sciences to recognize that it was in the geometry of his 
time that there was the greatest progress. Again the brief statement 
in Sextus (A29) that Philolaus regarded the logos which arises from 
study of the mathematical sciences as the criterion of truth, while 
cast in terms of later philosophy, gives another small indication that 
coheres with the idea that Philolaus was au corn ant with the work that 
was going on in rigorous mathematics in his day. 

In the end the greatest argument against Burkert’s claim that the 
mathematics that Philolaus invokes is simply number mysticism is 
the way Philolaus’ fragments fit into the Presocratic debate about 
the basis for knowledge. Number is not invoked in the fragments 
as an all-powerful explanatory concept. Limiters and unlimiteds 
are introduced to explain many aspects of the world. Number and 
mathematics are introduced because of their cognitive reliability, 
because they satisfy Parmenides’ requirements for a proper way of 
knowing while still applying to a plural world. But this type of 
mathematics is what Hippocrates was laboring on in his Elements 
(whatever that term may mean), not the number mysticism found in 
folklores around the world. 
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Now that the questions of the role of number in Philolaus’ philoso¬ 
phy as well as the type of mathematics that is likely to have inspired 
him have been discussed, it is important to investigate a little further 
the connection between the role of number in Philolaus’ philosophy 
and his two fundamental explanatory principles, limiters and un- 
limiteds. Of course I have already made a number of points that are 
relevant to this connection, but it can be most dramatically seen by 
pointing to F6. In the second half of that fragment Philolaus argues 
that limiters and unlimiteds are essentially unlike and would never 
come together to form an ordered whole unless some third principle 
bound them together. This principle is harmonia or “fitting together.” 
This concept of course has a prominent role in Presocratic thought 
before Philolaus. Philolaus takes over from his predecessors (Herac¬ 
litus, Empedocles) the idea of harmony as something that holds 
together elements that are in some way in conflict with one another. 
What is new in Philolaus is the fact that he almost seems to identify 
harmonia with number. Thus, after he has introduced the concept 
of harmonia in F6 he immediately goes on to discuss it in quantita¬ 
tive terms (he refers to its size p£ye0os) and that discussion turns 
out to be a discussion of the system of whole-number ratios that 
determine a diatonic scale. The first actual numbers we meet in the 
fragments of Philolaus are this system of ratios that is said to deter¬ 
mine the size of the harmonia of the cosmos. There is in fact some 
precedent for this connection of number and harmonia in Empedocles 
(F96 where harmonia is associated with the proportions of elements 
which are combined to make bone), but Philolaus seems to have 
made the connection even tighter and to conceive of all “fitting 
together” of limiters and unlimiteds in terms of numerically specifi¬ 
able relations. 

But there are some indications that Philolaus tried to make an 
even closer tie between numbers and limiters and unlimiteds. Aris¬ 
totle’s testimony clearly says that there was a specific connection 
between limiters and odd numbers and unlimiteds and even num¬ 
bers, and F5, while not explicitly making this connection, does divide 
numbers into three classes (even, odd, and even-odd) which seem to 
be parallel to the division of things in the world into limiters, un¬ 
limiteds, and things that both set limits and are unlimited (F2). It is 
possible that, as Barnes suggests (1982: 390), there is no connection 
to be made here and we could suppose that Aristotle simply saw the 
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parallelism and assumed the connection between limiters and odd 
numbers, etc., even though Philolaus made no such connection. Cer¬ 
tainty is not possible here; however, it seems not at all unlikely that 
Philolaus did try to connect these two triads. He may have simply 
thought that numbers like everything else were manifestations of 
limiters and unlimiteds and hence identified one class of numbers 
with limiters and the other with unlimiteds. 

Philolaus’ program 

If, then, Philolaus thought that we only really know things by grasp¬ 
ing the numerical structure according to which the limiters and 
unlimiteds which compose them are combined, this suggests a clear 
program for the rest of Philolaus’ book. In so far as he is trying to 
present us with the truth about the world-order and the individual 
things in it, his treatment of topics such as cosmogony, astronomy, 
psychology, and medicine should show him at least searching for the 
numbers in things, just as Plato said that the Pythagoreans searched 
for numbers in heard harmonies (R. 531CI-2). Lloyd has made this 
point very well. He argues that, while in some cases the Pythagorean 
interest in numbers may “reflect ethical, symbolic, or aesthetic con¬ 
siderations,” the theory that “all things are numbers” (or as I would 
prefer to say “all things are known by numbers”) “could and did 
act as a stimulus to find those numbers, by measurement, in the 
phenomena” (1987: 276). Lloyd is thinking primarily of the reports 
about the various experiments carried out by Pythagoras and his 
followers in order to demonstrate the correspondence of whole- 
number ratios to the musical concords of the octave, fourth, and 
fifth. These experiments are problematic in several ways, but the 
point is that, even if they would not have worked, they still reflect 
the ambition of carrying out precise measurement of phenomena. In 
Philolaus’ case we know of no such experiments, but F6 and F6a 
show that harmonic science was the area in which he was successful 
in finding the numbers which give us knowledge of things, and the 
remarkable success of Philolaus’ thesis in this regard is undoubtedly 
what led him to the general thesis that all things are known in so far 
as we understand the number that determines their structure. 

When we turn to the rest of Philolaus’ account of the world-order 
and the things in it we certainly find evidence of the ambition to find 
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numbers in a variety of phenomena, but there are also many aspects 
of the world which Philolaus does not seem to try to explain in terms 
of number. Thus, in his astronomical system we find evidence that 
he tried numerically to reconcile the solar and lunar year (A22) to 
arrive at a great year of fifty-nine years, and it seems likely that he 
took advantage of the best information available on the periods of 
the planets in order to determine their ordering, although he made 
no attempt to account for planetary movement in any sophisticated 
way. There is some suggestion in his theory of the great year that he 
may have manipulated the actual data slightly in favor of arriving 
at particularly pleasing numbers, and Aristotle certainly suggests 
that this is exactly what he did in positing the existence of the invisi¬ 
ble counter-earth in order to bring the number of bodies orbiting the 
central fire to 10, because 10 is a more significant number than g. 
This sort of procedure drives some modern scholars to conclude that 
Philolaus is a number mystic after all, but Philolaus’ thesis that the 
phenomena point to numbers (F5) makes it very clear that the phe¬ 
nomena require interpretation and that the apparent answer may 
not be the correct one. Just as the modern scientist will many times 
call his data and experimental procedure into question before aban¬ 
doning his theory, so Philolaus may have felt that it was legitimate 
in some cases to assume that further study will reveal that the cosmos 
is in fact constructed according to the significant numbers he ex¬ 
pected, rather than the less significant number that actually appears 
to be the case. 

When we turn to other areas of Philolaus’ thought, we find con¬ 
siderably less reference to number. F13 may suggest that Philolaus 
saw the human body as structurally determined by the number 4 
in so far as the body has four crucial centers corresponding to the 
four basic psychic faculties of the mature human being. However, 
while testimonia about Philolaus’ medical theory are amenable to 
interpretation in terms of limiters and unlimited, there are only indi¬ 
rect hints of any specific role for number (i.e. the mention of a role 
for excess and defect in accounting for disease and the image of 
breathing as paying back a debt). This may be partially the result 
of the state of our sources and it is important to remember that 
until the discovery of the medical papyrus known as the Anonymus 
Londinensis we had no idea that Philolaus had any medical views 
at all. Certainly there is considerable evidence in the writings of 
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the Hippocratic corpus which suggests that the role of number and 
measurement in medicine was a topic that was being canvased in 
Philolaus’ day (Lloyd 1987: 247-70) and we might suppose that 
Philolaus had a role in this development. However, I do not think 
that we should be surprised if Philolaus was simply not able to say 
anything about the precise role of number in his account of many 
aspects of the cosmos, as it was simply beyond his ability to do 
so. Indeed, a great number of the prominent theses in Presocratic 
thought, as well as in early Greek medicine, are characterized by a 
tremendous amount of bluff which simply cannot be backed up in 
detail. As Lloyd says “we clearly need to suspend disbelief, if not our 
critical judgement entirely, when we are solemnly told, as by the 
author of On Breaths, that air is the cause of every illness...” (1987: 
15-16; see also 28 and 335). 

It appears that the search for the numbers in things may have led 
Philolaus to try to find numbers which defined certain abstract con¬ 
cepts as well. Aristotle reports Pythagorean attempts to identify cer¬ 
tain numbers with concepts such as justice, opportunity, and mind, 
and this may well have been some sort of attempt at definition. It 
is not completely clear how much of this should be attributed to 
Philolaus, but there is some indication that he made some such iden¬ 
tifications (see F20 and Pt. Ill, ch. 4, pp. 283—8). This seems to me 
to be only an attempt to follow out the implications of his general 
thesis about knowledge. If everything that is known has number, 
then the only way we can be said to come really to understand 
concepts such as justice will be by grasping the number to which 
justice points. These are certainly the least appealing manifestations 
of Philolaus’ thesis about number from our point of view. However, 
one has only to look at the very luxuriant development of the con¬ 
nection of numbers and things in the later Pythagorean tradition, as 
exemplified by such works as the Theologumena arithmeticae, in order 
to realize that, so far as we can tell, Philolaus was in comparison the 
model of restraint in carrying out his program. What we have of the 
fragments of Philolaus suggests a much stronger similarity to Plato’s 
use of number in dialogues such as the Timaeus or Republic than 
to figures in the later Greek arithmological tradition such as Philo 
and Anatolius. The fact that Philolaus’ medicine is not an exercise 
in number theory and that he evidently did not try to impose an 
elaborate artificial numerical scheme in articulating a doctrine such 
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as the harmony of the spheres shows that, while his interest in pleas¬ 
ing numerical structure could lead him to question observation in 
some cases, his project was nonetheless to find the numbers in things 
where he could and not to put them there at all costs. 
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AND THE METHOD OF HYPOTHESIS 

Lloyd has made the suggestion that the author of the Hippocratic 
treatise On Ancient Medicine (henceforth VM) had Philolaus in mind 
when he launched his virulent attack on the use of hypotheses in 
medicine. These “hypotheses” are “postulates or assumptions used 
as the basis of philosophical or medical theories” (Lloyd 1963: 111) 
and the author of VM particularly complains about the practice of 
trying to explain the great complexity of phenomena concerning 
diseases in terms of just one or two such postulates (VM 1). He re¬ 
peatedly uses the hot, the cold, the dry, and the wet as examples of 
these hypotheses and particularly focuses on the hot (15ff). Philolaus 
is a plausible target of attack because he is presented in the medical 
papyrus known as the Anonymus Londinensis as arguing precisely that 
the body is constituted out of “the hot.” Further, Philolaus evidently 
also used such postulates in his cosmology, the prime example being 
the central fire. This is significant because VM seems to be attacking 
someone who used hypothesis both in cosmology and medicine. As 
Lloyd puts it “the author of VM concedes, ironically, that uttoOecteis 
have a place in the study of things in the heaven and under the 
earth which are beyond empirical verfication, while at the same 
time strenuously maintaining that they should be excluded from 
the study of medicine” (1963: 125). Two further points give some 
support to the idea that Philolaus used a method of hypothesis: (1) 
when hypothesis is first mentioned in Plato’s Phaedo it is Simmias, a 
pupil of Philolaus, who uses it; (2) uttotIOectOoci is used twice in the 
description of Philolaus’ views in the Anon. Lond. (A27), although the 
word is used only once elsewhere in the Anon. Lond. All of this is 
circumstantial evidence and not enough to prove that Philolaus is 
the object of attack in VM or that he used a method of hypothesis. 
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Indeed, as Lloyd points out, VM seems to be attacking someone who 
explains disease by postulating the hot or the cold, whereas the Anon. 
Lond. only says that Philolaus thought that the body was constitutedfrom 
the hot and assigns him a more complicated theory of disease. Still, it 
may well be that the hot was also central in Philolaus’ account of 
disease, as Lloyd suggests, and it is plausible to see Philolaus as influ¬ 
ential in developing a type of medical theory that used hypotheses 
and as a possible object of attack in VM. 

In what follows I will give further support for connecting Philolaus 
and the type of medicine attacked in VM. However, I will also go on 
to argue that Philolaus’ use of hypotheses in medicine is just one 
manifestation of a more general methodology which Philolaus self¬ 
consciously develops in F6 in his account of the basic nature of the 
cosmos and which he also applies in his account of psychic faculties 
in F13. This method has similarities to the “method of hypothesis” 
that VM attacks and that Plato says he borrowed from the geo¬ 
meters in the Meno, but the word hypothesis does not occur in the 
extant fragments of Philolaus. Instead, the word that is prominent is 
apxf], “origin,” “starting-point,” “cause.” In each area of investiga¬ 
tion Philolaus tries to determine the minimum number of apyoci that 
must be assumed to exist (or preexist — uTrctpxeiv) in order to explain 
the cosmos as we know it. This prominent use of apyoci is one of the 
most striking things about the genuine fragments of Philolaus and I 
will discuss in more detail below exactly what Philolaus was trying 
to do methodologically. However, it is first necessary to confront the 
problems sometimes raised for the authenticity of the fragments on 
the basis of such a use of apyoci. In the course of answering this 
problem by examining the uses of apyp plausible in Philolaus’ time 
we will also be able to see the background against which Philolaus 
developed his methodology. 

Both By water (1868: 51) and von Fritz (1973: 481) have pointed 
out the use of otpyp in Philolaus in what they regard as the Aris¬ 
totelian sense of “principle” and have used this as one basis for 
doubting the authenticity of some or all of the fragments. It is true 
that Aristotle uses the term apyp in this way and it is particularly 
noteworthy that he uses it in this sense and as roughly equivalent 
to aiTia (“cause”) throughout his account of Presocratic philosophy 
(including the Pythagoreans) in the first book of the Metaphysics. 
I would not deny that Philolaus’ usage of the term approaches 
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Aristotle in some ways, although the contexts in Philolaus make 
clear that it has not become simply a technical term for “principle” 
yet. However, it is not true that the use of apxq in this sense of 
“starting-point” in explanation or “explanatory principle” is impos¬ 
sible before Aristotle. This use of apxq is not found in the fragments 
of the other Presocratics, but it would appear that Hippocrates of 
Chios, the mathematician who is a contemporary of Philolaus, may 
have used it in this way. Even more significantly apxh is used exten¬ 
sively in the Hippocratic corpus and there are a number of impor¬ 
tant texts dating around 400 in which it is used to mean “cause” and 
others in which it is used in discussions of methodology in a way 
which is reminiscent of Philolaus. Philolaus’ use ofapxp thus fits into 
the general development of notions of explanation in the late fifth 
century and is a precursor of Aristotle’s use and not part of a forgery 
composed after Aristotle. 

In order to support this point I will now look at the texts of 
the Presocratics, the Hippocratic corpus, and Hippocrates of Chios 
in more detail. However, before doing so it is worth noting that, 
even apart from the parallels between Philolaus and this other late 
fifth-century evidence, comparison with the Pythagorean pseudepi- 
grapha also suggests that what we have in Philolaus does not fit the 
pattern of the forgeries. While it is surely true that dpxp is used 
very prominently in the pseudepigrapha, its use is not isolated as in 
Philolaus, but combined with a wealth of other developed Platonic 
and Aristotelian terms. Thus, for example, there is a treatise attrib¬ 
uted to Archytas entitled On Principles (llepi apx&ov - Thesleff 1965: 
19.3) in which dpxotl occurs frequently. But, when it comes to spec¬ 
ifying what the dpxotl are, the Platonic and Aristotelian influence 
becomes clear. There are said to be three apxaf which turn out to be 
god as the active principle (tov pev 6eov ... tov kiveovtoc) , matter 
(tow 5 ’ ecttco tqv uAotv), and form (tow 6e pop9cb ...). Such patently 
Platonic and Aristotelian terminology is lacking in the contexts in 
which apxq occurs in Philolaus. This, in itself, does not prove that 
the Philolaus texts are authentic, but it does distance them from the 
typical Pythagorean pseudepigrapha and should make us look very 
closely at Philolaus’ use of apxq before simply labelling it as Aris¬ 
totelian and classifying it with uses such as those in pseudo-Archytas. 

In Presocratic texts other than Philolaus ocpxp is commonly used 
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with the simple meaning “beginning” and set in contrast to teAos 
(“end”). See for example Melissus F2: “it does not have a begin¬ 
ning or end, but is unlimited” (dpxpv ouk exei ou8e teAeutt|v, aAA’ 
arrEipov eoti) . Melissus F4 and Heraclitus F103 are similar. Of 
course, there is a long-standing debate as to whether Theophrastus 
indicates that Anaximander used dpxf| with reference to his “un¬ 
limited” (cnrEipov) from which all things come (see Kirk in Furley 
and Allen 1970: 324-7 and Kahn 1960/85: 30-2). However, even if 
we accept the interpretation that Anaximander did use the term 
dpxfi, it is not likely that he used it in the Aristotelian sense of 
“principle” (Kahn 1960/85: 235ff.). Its most probable meaning 
would be the “starting-point,” in both a temporal and spatial sense, 
from which the world came to be. One final use of apyp in the 
Presocratics that should be noted is found at the beginning of 
Diogenes of Apollonia’s book: “It seems to me that in beginning any 
treatise (Aoyou) it is necessary to provide a starting-point that is 
beyond dispute” (tt]v apxpv dvaM<pia|3f)Tr|TOV TrapcxEcrOai). In this 
case dpxfi to some extent just refers to the literal “beginning” of the 
book, but the fact that Diogenes specifies that this beginning should 
be “indisputable” shows that he is also thinking of it as a “starting- 
point” or “premise” in an argument. 

That this use of dpxf| is somewhat of a topos in the late fifth 
century becomes clear from a number of parallel passages in the 
Hippocratic corpus. Thus, in On the Art 4 the author says that “the 
beginning of his discourse” (dpxp toO Aoyou) will be agreed to by 
all. This beginning turns out to be the proposition that some people 
treated by medicine are healed. Diseases 1.9 (6.156.14fT L) asserts 
that there is no “demonstrated starting-point” of medicine (apyp 
d-rro8E8Eiy|JEVT)), nor second point, nor middle, nor end. Here the 
reference does not seem to be an initial premise as a starting-point, 
but rather to a more general question of whether it is best to begin 
by speaking or by acting. Yet a slightly different sense is found in 
Decent. 9 ( CMG . 1.1.28.11), where the memory of the use of certain 
drugs is said to be the beginning (apyp), middle, and end of medi¬ 
cine. Here the reference is to the learning or knowledge of medicine. 
The uses in this paragraph to some extent rely on the commonplace 
that the beginning of any endeavor is crucial. However, it is also 
clear that this has led to some serious reflection on methodology and 
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the significant use of apxfi to refer to an initial premise in an argu¬ 
ment. A further development of this idea of initial premise in the 
direction of explanatory principle can be seen in other texts. 

Thus in the first chapter of Fleshes the author asserts that a com¬ 
mon starting-point (xoivpv apxpv) must be postulated (utto0ect0ou), 
by which he means a starting-point common to the opinions of men. 
This sounds very much like the call for an indisputable initial prem¬ 
ise which was seen in the texts above, but it is less clear what the 
author of Fleshes regards as the common starting-point. In the trea¬ 
tise itself a four-element theory is advocated with some emphasis on 
the hot as well as a prominent role for the fatty and the glutinous. It 
is at least a possibility that it is the four-element theory or the role of 
the hot that he regards as the common starting-point, since these 
elements were surely prominent in a great number of medical and 
philosophical theories. What is also striking about the passage is that 
the verb “postulate” or “hypothesize” (uTTO 0 Ecr 0 ai), which Lloyd 
emphasized in the connection between VM and Philolaus, is used 
and is connected with apxp which figures so largely in the Philolaus 
fragments. The idea that the apyp in medicine might be something 
like the four elements rather than an initial premise, and hence that 
apXP is developing a meaning much closer to cause or explanatory 
principle, becomes much clearer in a number of other texts. 

The least explicit of these texts are those which refer to accounts 
of a given subject matter as being “from the beginning” (e£ apxps). 
Thus Regimen 1.2 (CMG 1.2.4. 122.22-5) asserts that to treat human 
regimen properly it is necessary to know the nature of man and in 
particular from what things man was constituted “from the begin¬ 
ning” (cmo tivcov ouv£cttt|kev e£ apxps), and a few lines later refers 
to the “primary constitution” (ttiv e£ apyps crucTTacnv). VM 20 re¬ 
jects this view and says that the inquiry about the nature of man is 
irrelevant to medicine and belongs to philosophy and to those like 
Empedocles who have written on “what man is from the beginning” 
(e£ apxqs ° T * &*Tiv avOpcorros). In these cases the constituents from 
which man is constituted are not literally called apyocl, but once 
again it is significant that accounts that did begin by isolating a set 
of basic components or explanatory principles were labeled as being 
“from the beginning” (e£ apxps). The final group of Hippocratic 
texts which I will consider goes on explicitly to use apyal to refer to 
the explanatory principles or causes of medical phenomena. 
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Thus in Breaths i the author refers to the question of the cause 
(aiTiov) of diseases and glosses it as the search for “the beginning 
and source” (apyp xoci Trriyfi) of affections (traOcov) of the body. 
Diseases 4 (7.542.14 L) promises to show “what are the apyou of 
diseases” where ocpyotl rnay still have connotations of “beginnings,” 
but where it clearly also means “causes.” Thus, in chapter 50 (7.581.21 
L) the author refers to the three “causes” (dpxai) of disease which 
turn out to be the excess of one of the humors, violence, and intem¬ 
perate weather (see also Diseases 1.26, 2.8; Affections 25; Places in Man 
31). In VM 10 changes in diet are said to be “the cause/origin of a 
serious illness for many” (ttoAAoTctiv apyp vouaou otuTt| psydAris - see 
also the end of the same chapter). A skeptic might maintain that apyp 
means nothing more than “beginning” in these passages, but the 
frequent combination with outiov (“cause”), which is exactly what 
we find in Aristotle Metaphysics 1, surely suggests that it is coming to 
be understood not simply as a temporal beginning, but as a causal 
and explanatory factor. Indeed, “cause” is clearly the most natural 
reading of most of the uses in Diseases 1, 2, and 4 as well as Affections. 

In summary, then, amongst the very numerous uses of apxq in the 
Hippocratic corpus (there are some 369 in total - the most common 
use being the simple spatial/temporal sense of “beginning”) there 
are: (1) a number of passages where the word takes on a method¬ 
ological significance and means something like “initial premise” or 
“starting-point” in a discussion; (2) a number of other passages 
where it is closely tied to amoc (“cause”) and refers to the factors 
or principles that are seen as the beginnings or causes of diseases or 
even of the constitution of a human being. 

If we turn to the mathematician Hippocrates of Chios, who is 
contemporaneous with these medical texts or somewhat earlier 
(430 bc), we find a significant use of apxq that has close connections 
to the methodological use of “initial premise” found in the medi¬ 
cal writers. Not much is known about Hippocrates of Chios, but we do 
have one extended account of his work on the quadrature of lunes 
which is probably from the history of mathematics by Aristotle’s 
pupil Eudemus and is preserved in Simplicius ( in Ph. 60.22^68.32). 
For present purposes there are two things to note about Hippocrates. 
First of all he is reported by Proclus (in Euc. 66.7) to be the first 
person to compose an Elements (otoixeTcx). What is important about 
this is that it indicates that in the latter part of the fifth century 
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mathematics had advanced far enough to distinguish between more 
and less fundamental propositions and was concerned to try to de¬ 
termine a set of first principles. Second, in the account of Hippo¬ 
crates’ work on lunes preserved in Simplicius the word apxb is used 
to refer to a proposition (that similar segments of circles have the 
same ratios as the squares on their bases) that is the starting-point of 
a given demonstration, but which is itself proved from prior proposi¬ 
tions. It is not certain that this use of apyp really belongs to Hippo¬ 
crates rather than Eudemus or Simplicius, but it is plausible that it 
does (Lloyd 1979: iogff). Its use to refer to a proposition that is the 
basis of a given demonstration, but not among the basic axioms of 
Hippocrates’ Elements as a whole, goes beyond the medical use of 
“initial premise” of medical science, but will have some interesting 
connections with Philolaus’ methodology, as will be shown below. 

My contention then is that Philolaus’ use of the word apyotl, while 
going beyond most of the uses in the preserved texts of other Preso- 
cratic philosophers, has interesting connections with the develop¬ 
ment of the term in Greek medicine and mathematics in the later 
part of the fifth century which I have outlined above. Philolaus 
differs from these texts in so far as he is more self-conscious about 
developing a consistent methodology of apyoa than the medical 
writers and in so far as he applies that methodology over a wider 
range of topics. Nonetheless, his usage has more in common with the 
writers of the later fifth century than with Aristotle, and the discus¬ 
sion of apyocl makes better sense in a fifth-century context than as a 
forgery after the time of Aristotle. But what is this method of apyal 
which I keep ascribing to Philolaus? 

The crucial text is F6. Philolaus begins by asserting that knowl¬ 
edge of ultimate reality (“the being of things and nature itself”) is 
beyond human ability with one exception. The exception is that “it 
was impossible for any of the things that are and are known by us to 
have come to be, if the being of the things from which the world- 
order came together, both the limiting things and the unlimited 
things, did not preexist (OirapyouCTas). But since these beginnings 
(apxal) preexisted (uirapxov)... ” The first thing to note about 
Philolaus’ use of apxou here is that it is connected to the verb 
uirdpxeiv (“to preexist”). This connection is one of the things which 
shows that for Philolaus dpxq has not become simply a technical 
term for “principle,” but rather that the original sense of “origin” or 
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“beginning” is still strong. For Philolaus apyou are preexistent be¬ 
ginnings or origins. The second thing to note is the way in which 
Philolaus determines the nature of these beginnings or origins. They 
are beginnings without which the world as we know it would not 
come to be as we know it. Thus for Philolaus the apxocl are some¬ 
thing like “explanatory origins” or “explanatory principles.” The 
final important point to note is that Philolaus is taking a reductionist 
stance in specifying these principles. He is hesitant to say anything 
at all about the ultimate principles of the cosmos, and the exception 
which he makes is to say what are the minimum principles that must 
preexist in order to explain the cosmos. His answer then is very 
schematic and unspecific. No further statement is made about which 
limiters or which unlimiteds must preexist. All we are justified in con¬ 
cluding is that some limiters and unlimiteds preexisted. The point is 
that you can give an account of the cosmos in terms of limiters and 
unlimiteds, while it is not clear that such an account can be given 
just in terms of any other preexistent principle such as, say, water or 
fire. 

This use of apxotl by Philolaus clearly has some connections with 
the Hippocratic texts which have been discussed above. Both the 
sense of “cause” or “origin” and also the sense of an accepted 
“starting-point” or “premise” in an argument, which are promi¬ 
nent in the Hippocratics, are involved in F6, since the dpxou are 
presented as both the “cause” of the coming-to-be of cosmos and as 
the “starting-point” in Philolaus’ explanation of it. What is distinc¬ 
tive about F6 is that it defines the nature of the apxotl much more 
explicitly and self-consciously than any text in the Hippocratic cor¬ 
pus. Philolaus explicitly identifies the ocpxal as the minimum starting- 
points or principles required to explain the phenomena. But the 
other striking thing about Philolaus’ procedure is that he does not 
just try to determine the ultimate apxotl of the whole cosmos, but 
goes on in other parts of his book to define other apxocl that serve as 
explanatory principles of certain defined sets of phenomena, such as 
diseases or psychic capabilities. 

Thus, in F13 Philolaus says that “the brain [provides] the origin 
(dpxq) of man, the heart the origin of animals, the navel the origin 
of plants, the genitals the origin of all (living things). For all things 
both flourish and grow from seed.” I want to argue that apxq is 
being used here in just the same way as in F6 and that Philolaus is 
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following the method of explanation which he introduced there. 
When trying to define the sense ofapxq in F13, the first clue is found 
in the last sentence of the fragment. In order to explain why the 
genitals are the apyp of all things Philolaus asserts that “all things 
both flourish and grow from seed.” Thus, the point seems to be that 
the apxp is “that from which a given thing develops” and since all 
things develop from their respective seeds and since the genitals pro¬ 
duce seed, the genitals can be said to be the apxfl of all living things. 
This emphasis on the apxp as referring to the starting-point from 
which something develops is the same emphasis Philolaus achieved 
in F6 by using the verb uirdpxeiv (“preexist”) to describe the apyoti. 
But the connection is closer than that. In F13 the apyou are not just 
preexisting starting-points from which something develops. Once 
again, as in F6, they are the minimum starting-points required in 
order to explain the relevant phenomena. Thus, the brain is not 
simply the temporal or spatial starting-point from which the human 
develops (although it may be that too), it is what we have to appeal 
to in order to explain the specific organism known as a human 
being. Without appealing to the brain, which is the seat of intellect 
for Philolaus, it is impossible to give an account of what distinguishes 
a human being from any other organism. Similarly, the heart as 
the seat of sensation is the indispensable explanatory principle in any 
account of animals, the navel as the seat of rooting is the explanatory 
principle for plants, and the genitals are the explanatory principle 
necessary to distinguish living things in general from non-living 
things. Aristotle interestingly gives support for use of apyr) among 
his predecessors in just such a context during his account of the 
meaning of the term in Book 5 of the Metaphysics. At 101334 he gives 
as the third meaning of dpxq, “that from which, by its preexistence 
(uTrctpxovTOs), a thing first comes to be.” As one of the examples of 
this use he mentions those who suppose that the heart is the begin¬ 
ning of animals and others who suppose that it is the head. 

There is a striking parallel between Philolaus’ use of apyt) in F13 
and the use of apyt) by Hippocrates of Chios, the contemporary of 
Philolaus, which I discussed above. Hippocrates used apyp to refer 
to a proposition which was the starting-point of a specific demon¬ 
stration, but which was itself proved in terms of other propositions 
and which was thus in no way an ultimate starting-point or axiom 
in Hippocrates’ Elements. Similarly, in F13 Philolaus describes the 
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brain as providing the starting-point of humans, the heart of ani¬ 
mals, etc., where once again apyri is not an ultimate principle in 
Philolaus’ system, but rather a principle necessary to explain one 
circumscribed field of phenomena (e.g. humans or animals), and 
which will itself need to be explained in terms of more basic princi¬ 
ples (i.e. limiters and unlimiteds). The method which I am attribut¬ 
ing to Philolaus is in fact the practice of determining the minimum 
number of apyorf or starting-points necessary for explanation for 
each major area of phenomena. We have seen that he follows this 
procedure for the cosmos as a whole where limiters and unlimiteds 
are posited as the apyai, and in F13 he uses it in his account of 
living things, positing one apyr] which explains their difference from 
inanimate nature, and a separate apyr] for each of the three major 
types of living things. The fragments do not allow us to prove that 
he followed this procedure everywhere, but the fact that it can be 
shown that he used the procedure in two other cases strongly 
suggests that it was a general methodology. 

The least clear of the two other cases is found in Aya. There Philo¬ 
laus is reported as having said that “Geometry is the mother city 
and apyf| of the other sciences (poc0f)paTa).” As in the case of F6 
and F13 Philolaus once again emphasizes the role of the apyr) as the 
preexisting origin, this time by using the image of the mother city 
which is the origin from which a colony is sent forth. Of course the 
mother city also “explains” the colony in the sense that it provided 
not only the people that made up the colony, but also its con¬ 
stitution. It seems clear that Philolaus is postulating some sort of 
hierarchy of sciences, but much remains unclear. What exactly did 
Philolaus include among the sciences (paQripcrra)? How did Philo¬ 
laus conceive of geometry as necessary to explain all other sciences? 
But, it is still striking that even when it came to discussing the 
sciences Philolaus tried to order them in a hierarchy in terms of his 
methodology of apyod. 

At this point we can return to where we began, Philolaus’ medical 
theory, to see the final example of his application of the method of 
apyai. It appears that Philolaus called bile, blood, and phlegm the 
apyai of diseases (A27). This is a clear example of the same 
approach as in Fragments 6 and 13. All diseases are conceived of as 
explicable in terms of these three substances. Blood causes disease 
when it becomes abnormally thick or thin, while bile and phlegm 
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seem to be simply noxious substances in the body whose presence 
generates disease. 

A problem arises, however, concerning the connection between 
the theories attacked in VM and Philolaus. As noted above VM 
particularly responds to a theory that explains disease in terms of 
the hot. However, it is bile, blood, and phlegm that Philolaus has 
labeled the apyou of disease, and not the hot. This problem can be 
somewhat overcome by recognizing that several levels of explana¬ 
tion may be involved, so that in one sense the hot is the cause of all 
disease and in another sense it is bile, blood, and phlegm. To show 
this it will be necessary to examine Philolaus’ account of the origin 
of the human body. It is clear that heat had the central role in 
Philolaus’ embryology and that it is the original constituent of the 
human body. We have no direct evidence that Philolaus called the 
hot the apx'H of the embryo, but his arguments for saying that the 
embryo is constituted of the hot are very reminiscent of his discus¬ 
sion of apyou elsewhere. He shows for instance that upon birth the 
child draws in the cold through breath as something foreign to it. 
The point is that, since the cold only enters after birth, it is not 
a necessary principle of explanation for the embryo. Once again 
Philolaus looks at those things which must be postulated in order for 
the embryo to come to be, the sperm and the womb, and deter¬ 
mines that both of these are hot. But this is just the move to deter¬ 
mine the minimum number of preexisting principles necessary to 
explain a phenomenon which was so clear in F6 and F13. It is thus 
not at all implausible that Philolaus called the hot the apxp of the 
human body, but what has this got to do with disease? 

Philolaus may well have thought that the body’s innate heat is the 
cause of disease when it is not properly kept in check by the activity 
of breathing, or when other factors such as excess nutriment produce 
more heat than can be tempered by breath. That this is so is clearly 
implied by two features of the description of his medical views by 
Meno. First of all, it is explicitly said that the function of breathing 
is to cool the body which is too hot (OeppoTepa - A27). Second, 
at the end of the section on Philolaus’ account of disease, Meno 
mentions that excesses and deficiencies of nutriment, hot, and cold 
also have a role in disease, which would certainly be consistent with 
the idea that the proper amount of innate heat accounts for health, 
whereas heat that is out of balance in some way causes disease. This 
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is a very appealing interpretation of Philolaus’ theory because it can 
be easily tied to his most fundamental principles, limiters, un- 
limiteds, and harmonia. In itself hot is an unlimited and can cause dis¬ 
ease, but heat that is limited in accordance with harmonia produces 
health. 

But if this is Philolaus’ theory why did he not simply say that the 
hot is the apxq of disease? Why bother to introduce bile, blood, and 
phlegm? The problem may simply be that while Philolaus thought 
that the hot, when not in proper balance, was at the root of disease, 
he recognized that by itself heat is simply not sufficient to explain the 
great variety of diseases. His method first outlined in F6 calls for 
postulating principles that are sufficient to explain how the phenom¬ 
ena as we know them came to be as we know them. If imbalances in 
the hot were taken as the only apxq of disease, it would simply not 
be an explanatory principle of sufficient power to account for all the 
phenomena of disease; it could not distinguish between, say, dysen¬ 
tery and pleurisy. However, postulating three different apyocl may 
well allow us to distinguish between the main types of disease. Cer¬ 
tainly, bile, blood, and phlegm are constantly appealed to in expla¬ 
nations of disease in the Hippocratic corpus, even if no text explains 
all disease just in terms of the triad Philolaus proposes. Moreover, 
the connection with the hot does not have to be given up. Bile, 
blood, and phlegm can all be seen as different manifestations of 
imbalances of heat in the body, and this explains Philolaus’ treat¬ 
ment of phlegm as hot, although it is usually regarded as cold. It is 
true that the accounts given of the origin of bile, phlegm, and abnor¬ 
mally thick or thin blood make no mention of heat. Yet these 
accounts are clearly drastically compressed in Meno’s report and 
hard to make sense of at all. So that even here it remains possible 
that heat had a role and that e.g. thin blood, which is said to be 
produced by compression of flesh, might be the result of heat which 
causes the flesh to contract. 

If Philolaus’ theory was anything like what I have described 
above, it is clear that properly speaking bile, blood, and phlegm 
are the apyocl of disease, because they would have the explanatory 
power required by Philolaus’ method of apyaf However, if we turn 
around and ask how we are to explain the appearance of each of 
these, it may be that heat had the central role. Thus, to a critic like 
the author of VM '\i may well have appeared that Philolaus’ account 
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of disease was all based on excess and deficiency of heat. Certainly, 
it is such a theory that VM spends most of its time attacking. As long 
as we lack Philolaus’ account of disease in his own words, it will be 
impossible to be sure how specifically he was the target of VM. 
However, that Philolaus had a central role in the type of medicine 
decried by VM becomes even clearer now that we have seen the 
nature of Philolaus’ theory of apyal. It is the search for a minimum 
number of explanatory features that characterizes Philolaus’ method 
and is precisely what is attacked by the author of VM, who argues 
that a much wider variety of explanatory factors must be employed. 
It is at this point that we can see how striking the connection 
between Philolaus’ method and the object of attack in VM is. The 
language that VM i uses to characterize the pernicious trend in 
medicine which it is attacking not only emphasizes “hypothesis,” 
but in fact uses the key word in Philolaus’ method, apyp. Philolaus 
is a very good target indeed for someone who complains against 
those who “narrow down the originating cause of diseases (es Ppayu 
ayovTES tt)v ipxpv Tps amps ■ ■. vouacov)..., and make it the same 
in all cases, postulating one thing or two...” 

At this point I hope to have given a tolerably clear account of 
Philolaus’ use of apyal in his method of explanation, and to have 
shown the connection of that method both to texts in the Hippo¬ 
cratic corpus and also to the work of Hippocrates of Chios, as well 
as strengthening the case for seeing him as the object of the attack 
in VM. I would like to conclude by pointing out that the close 
connection between the terms apyp and uttoOectis which my 
account of Philolaus’ method embraces is supported by some texts in 
Plato. Before looking at those texts, though, it is worthwhile to note 
again that the two terms are used together both in Fleshes i where 
the author talks of “postulating a common starting-point” (xoivpv 
dpxpv UTro0£a0ai) and in VM i where the complaint is that only one 
or two causal principles are postulated (es Ppayu ayovTES Tpv apypv 
Tps amps • • • vouacov... ev p Suo utto0epevoi ...). 

The close connection between the terms apyp and u-rr 60 Eais in the 
late fifth and early fourth century is abundantly clear from Plato. 
Thus, at Phaedo ioidiff Socrates makes a careful distinction 
between an hypothesis as an initial assumption and the results which 
follow from it, and stresses the importance of not confusing the dis¬ 
cussion of the starting-point with the discussion of what follows from 
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it. The word used at the outset of the passage to refer to the initial 
assumption is uttoOectis, but attheendofthe discussion ( i o i e i ) apxp 
is introduced as a virtual synonym. Further, in Republic 6 (51 ib2flf) 
Plato mentions uttoOectis and apxb together, although this time he 
makes a distinction between them, calling an uttoOectis a “footing” 
(ETripaais) or “springboard” (oppp) in contrast to an apxp which is 
said to have more stability and permanence. It seems to me that this 
distinction between an apyp and a uttoOeots is likely to be Plato’s 
own and presupposes a situation in which uttoOecteis are commonly 
regarded as apyoa. It is thus tempting to suppose that Philolaus’ use 
of apyoti is i n fact an early form of a method of hypothesis which 
forms part of the background for Plato’s theory. (It is not at all 
unlikely that Philolaus used both terms since the testimony of Meno 
suggests that he used UTTOTi0r|pi in the medical section of his 
book.) 

This is not the place to try to examine the complexities of Plato’s 
discussion of hypothesis (see Lloyd 1979: 113fF for references), but it 
is significant that two of Plato’s criticisms of the use of hypothesis by 
earlier thinkers could be applied to Philolaus. First, Plato criticizes 
thinkers who treat hypotheses as if they were firm starting-points 
rather than as provisional “footings” ( R. 51^5-6). This would fit 
Philolaus’ practice so far as we know it, in that there is never any 
hint that he treated any of his apyori as i n an Y wa Y provisional. 
Second, in the Phaedo Simmias, a follower of Philolaus, distinguishes 
those theories which are based only on plausible arguments from 
those which are based on an hypothesis worthy of acceptance (g2d6). 
It is significant that Simmias here rejects as an unworthy hypothesis 
that the soul is a harmony, a doctrine that has some connections to 
Philolaus, in favor of the Platonic doctrine of recollection. These two 
criticisms could be seen as directed against Philolaus for adopting 
apxoci too uncritically and for being unwilling to correct them in 
light of problems that arise. 

Whether or not Philolaus is a partial object of attack in Plato, 
it is clear that the background of Plato’s remarks on hypothesis 
must be much broader than just Philolaus’ book, since he explicitly 
says in the Meno (86e4^5) that he is borrowing the method from 
the geometers, and Philolaus is not a geometer. However, he seems 
to be the precursor of Plato in that, under the influence of the prac¬ 
tice of mathematicians and medical writers, he first explicitly tried 
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to develop a general philosophical method that applied to every 
area of inquiry, a method which called for an attempt to identify a 
minimum set of explanatory principles necessary for a given domain 
of phenomena. 
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Part III 

GENUINE FRAGMENTS 
AND TESTIMONIA 


1 . BASIC PRINCIPLES 

Fragment i 

Diogenes Laertius 8.85 toutov [OiAoAaov] <pr|cn ArppTpios ev 
'Opcovupois TrpcoTOV ekSoOvcxi tcov llu 0 ayopiKcbv FFepi cpuCTECos, 
cov apyr) T|6 e' a cpuoiQ 8’ 4 v tw x6ap.u> app.6x0r] ££ arreipiov 
tc xai 7 tepaiv 6 vTU)v xai 8A05 <(8)> x6o(xo^ xal to 4 v outco 
5 raivxa. 

2 post rtu0ayopiKcov (pWpAia Kai tmypdvpai) Diels (to) Reiskius Ftepl FP pc om. 
BP“ C 3 Apyt) BP ac I s ] 6pxp FP pc -P|5e- & Diels f|6E a BP“ C f|Se FP pr iv tco Koapcp 
MSS tco Koanco Heidel 4 te FP om. B (6) Cobet 

Demetrius, in People o f the Same Name, says that he [Philolaus] was 
the first of the Pythagoreans to publish an On Nature, of which this is 
the beginning: “Nature in the world-order was fitted together both 
out of things which are unlimited and out of things which are limit¬ 
ing, both the world-order as a whole and all the things in it.” 

AUTHENTICITY 

The authenticity of this fragment is very likely for two reasons: (1) It cele¬ 
brates precisely those concepts which Aristotle assigns to the Pythagoreans 
of the fifth century (i.e. limiters and unlimiteds). (2) It betrays none of the 
features of the pseudepigrapha either in content or style. The usage of the 
terms “nature” (96015) and “world-order” (koctijos) exactly accords with 
what we would expect from a fifth-century author, while there are no 
distinctively Platonic or Aristotelian ideas. 


COMMENTARY 

The context in Diogenes: Diogenes Laertius (third century ad) says 
that, according to Demetrius of Magnesia (first century bc), Philolaus 
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was the first Pythagorean to publish an On Nature (ekSouvcxi TTepi (puctEcos). 
Diogenes uses Demetrius frequently as a source and refers to him shortly 
before this passage (8.84) for the information that Philolaus’ predecessor 
Hippasus wrote nothing, which is consistent with the report here that 
Philolaus was the first Pythagorean to publish (see Pt. I, ch. 1). 

It is clear in numerous places in Diogenes that he regarded the phrase 
“On Nature” (trEpi <puaECOs) as a book title (e.g. 9.46; 10.27). Thus Burkert 
is probably right that Diogenes (and Demetrius) regarded TrEpi cpuctEGOS as 
the title of Philolaus’ book and that it should be understood as the object of 
the verb ekSoOvcxi (“publish”). Burkert (1972: 241 n. 10) gives as parallels 
Plut. Rom. 8 ([6 ri£Trapf|0iO5 AiOKAfjs] os SokeT TrpwTOS ekSouvoci 'Pcbpr|s 
ktiotv) and Strabo 1.15. Diels thought that this passage was parallel to the 
story at D.L. 8.15 where Philolaus is said to have brought forth the three 
famous books (of Pythagoras), and therefore suggested that something to 
that effect had fallen out at 8.85. He suggests that we supplement the 
passage to read “... he was the first to publish the Pythagorean books and 
give them the title On Nature ...” One piece of evidence that might appear 
to support such an emendation is the use of the plural cov (“of which”) 
in the next sentence when Diogenes goes on to give the first sentence of 
Philolaus’ book. But the plural is just a vague form of reference (“of which 
things”) and does not require that more than one book was referred to in 
the preceding sentence. If it did we would expect more than one first line 
to be given (Burkert 1972: 241 n. 10). Thus, it is unjustified to insert the 
words Diels proposes, without any manuscript authority or palaeographi- 
cal likelihood, in order to homogenize the tradition about Philolaus’ publi¬ 
cations. There is a tradition that merely has him publish the supposed 
works of Pythagoras, but he is also said to have published his own book (see 
Pt. I, ch. 1). 

It is unclear whether Philolaus himself called his book On Nature or if he 
gave it any title at all. On Nature is the standard title given to the works of 
almost all the Presocratics by writers of the Alexandrian period and later. 
Some scholars doubt that this title was possible for authors of the sixth 
century, such as Anaximander, because it presupposes a comprehensive 
sense of Nature that did not arise until later (Kirk 1954: 229). Kirk (1954: 
37) is rightly skeptical about the use of passages such as VM 20 by 
Verdenius (1947/8) to prove that the title existed in the fifth century 
(’EpTTESoKAqs f| ccAAoi o'i TrEpi (puctEGOS yEypacpacnv). Such passages can just 
as easily be read as referring to a general subject matter as a title (“those 
who have written on nature” - see also Plato Phlb. 5ga2, Prt. 315C5). On 
the other hand, some have felt that the title of Gorgias’ book On Nature or 
On What is Not (flEpi (puctEcos f| ixEpi tou pq ovtos) presupposes the existence 
of books entitled On Nature for the parody to work (Schofield, KRS 103 
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n. i and Guthrie 1962: 73). Similarly, Kahn (1960/85: 6 n. 2) takes Aristotle’s 
remark at GC 333b 18 to imply that he knew of Empedocles’ book under 
the title On Nature (“[Empedocles] after all says nothing On Nature”). Thus, 
it appears possible that Philolaus, a contemporary of Gorgias, could have 
entitled his book On Nature, but it is also possible that it had no title and was 
later given the generic title for all Presocratic works. 

Diogenes goes on to say that what follows is the apyr) of Philolaus’ book. 
apxP is used in similar phrases elsewhere in Diogenes and it seems clear 
that he means to indicate that what follow are the beginning words of the 
book. Scholars have generally accepted Diogenes’ evidence for the begin¬ 
nings of books elsewhere (e.g. 1.119 [Pherecydes]; 6.81 and 9.57 [Diogenes 
of Apollonia]; 8.83 [Alcmaeon]). It is somewhat disquieting that Diogenes 
seems to be in error about the beginning of Anaxagoras’ book (2.6), provid¬ 
ing a brief paraphrase of its first part rather than quoting the actual first 
words. In the latter case Diogenes does not use apyp but rather dp^apEvos 
[‘Ava^ayopasJ outgo tou avyypappaTOS ..., but this clearly also refers to 
the beginning of a book. No doubt Diogenes is not as reliable as could 
be desired in such matters, but the words he assigns to the beginning of 
Philolaus’ book do make a good beginning. The fragment presents the 
central insight of Philolaus’ metaphysical system in a very compact fashion 
appropriate for the beginning of a book. In F2 Philolaus argues for the 
thesis which is stated dogmatically here. Anaxagoras’ book also begins with 
a statement of his main theme, “All things were together” (opou xpilPcrra 
travTa fjv - see Schofield 1980: 39). 

Modern scholarship has generally accepted the testimony of Diogenes. 
However, Boeckh (1819: 45-7) argued that there were strong internal rea¬ 
sons for rejecting the fragment as the beginning of the book. His first com¬ 
plaint was that the particle 8e could not occur in the first line of the book. 
It is now recognized that this is in fact the practice of several authors of the 
fifth century (Heraclitus F1, Ion F1, ps.-Xen. Ath. 1, etc.) and is thus even 
evidence for the authenticity of the fragment (Burkert 1972: 252 n. 68). It 
is likely that the 8e originally followed upon a title or some introductory 
phrase including the title (Verdenius 1947: 272 n. 7 and West 1971: 9). 
Burkert argues that the 5e accordingly “guarantees the title flEpi <puaEcos,” 
but it at best only guarantees some sort of introductory sentence. Some 
scholars deny that any such introductory sentence needs to be supposed 
and point out that 5e is just a weaker form of 5 f| (Kirk 1 954: 36). 

Boeckh also found the fragment’s meaning to be confused. He argued 
that F2 would make a much better beginning and that Fi was a later 
summary of the main thought of F2. It is true that F1 is very close in 
wording to a part of F2 (... ek TTEpaivovTGOV te xai dirEipcov 6 te Koapos 
Kai tcc ev aura auvappoySp). However, the passage in F2 comes at the 
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conclusion of an argument and can well be read as restating the thesis to 
be proved which was first set out in F i. Such repetition is frequently found 
in Empedocles. Burkert finds this sort of repetition to be “the typical style 
of the Presocratics” and thus strong evidence for the authenticity of the 
fragments (1972: 252). Thus, Boeckh’s attempts to use internal evidence to 
show that F1 cannot be the beginning of the book are not successful and we 
should accept Diogenes’ testimony. 

cpuoi^: The meaning of this term in this context is “nature” or “real consti¬ 
tution,” which is the typical meaning in early Greek thought (Kirk 1954: 
42, Kahn 1960/85: 201 n. 2 and Holwerda 1955). Heraclitus’ famous state¬ 
ment that “9601$ loves to hide” (F123) is a clear example of this meaning 
and a good parallel for Philolaus’ usage. (Indeed, Kirk, who doubts the 
authenticity of the fragments, concedes that in Fragments 1-6 “the mean¬ 
ing of 96015 may be the same as for the Presocratics” and goes on “even 
though these fragments were probably not by Philolaus himself they show 
considerable knowledge of Presocratic modes of expression” [1954: 230 
n. 1].) Thus Philolaus’ use of 9601$ as the first word in his book puts him 
squarely in the main line of the Presocratic tradition (Mourelatos 1970: 
60-1 and Kahn 1960/85: 201-3). Philolaus’ point is that the “nature” of 
whatever we choose to study in the cosmos is to be explained in terms of the 
fitting together of two basic types of components, limiters and unlimiteds. 
The last clause of the sentence then makes the point that the nature in 
question can be either the nature of the cosmos taken as a whole or the 
nature of any individual thing in it. The etymology of 9601$ also suggests 
the meaning “growth,” which can be activated in certain contexts (e.g. 
Empedocles F8). Since Philolaus clearly gave a cosmogony to explain the 
world (“was fitted together” here and even more explicitly in F7), it is 
probable that he also means that the genesis of anything in the cosmos has 
to involve limiters and unlimiteds. It is absolutely typical of the Preso¬ 
cratics to see no sharp distinction between 96015 in the sense of “genesis” 
and in the sense of “nature.” Philolaus clearly subscribes to this view which 
says that something’s nature is revealed by giving its genesis (Kahn 1960/85: 
201 n. 1). 

Burkert and Holwerda mistakenly understand 96015 in this fragment to 
be equivalent to ttov to ov, “all that exists” (Holwerda 1955: 78, Burkert 
1972: 250 n. 58, 274). Burkert, evidently following Holwerda’s evidence, 
says that “the use of 96015 to mean the totality of eovtcx is common in the 
time of Philolaus,” and cites Euripides F910 as an example (dtQavdrrou 
960EC05 Koopov). Holwerda lists twenty examples of the use from Plato, 
Euripides, Middle and New Comedy, and the Hippocratic corpus. How¬ 
ever, what is common to all the instances mentioned, except Philolaus Fi, is 
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that 91/015 is used without any dependent noun or phrase. This is just what 
one would expect if 91/015 is being used to mean “all there is,” but it is not 
what is found in Philolaus where ev tco Koopco is added in a modifying 
phrase. 

More importantly there are two internal reasons for ruling out the 
Burkert-Holwerda reading. First, if 9O015 is “all there is,” how does the 
phrase & 9O015 ev tco Koopco differ from the last words of the fragment, to ev 
auTCp rravTa? The sentence becomes intolerably repetitious: “All there is 
in the cosmos was fitted together from unlimiteds and limiters, both the 
cosmos as a whole and all there is in the cosmos.” If 91/015 means “nature” 
or “real constitution,” then the latter part of the sentence has a real func¬ 
tion. It specifies the two areas in which “nature” is being considered, in the 
case of the cosmos as a whole and in the case of the individual things in it. 
Second, when 90015 appears again in F6, it is used with the intensive co/tt] 
(“nature itself”) and is paired with a torch tcov TrpaypdTGOV (“the being of 
things”) as being beyond human knowledge. It is hard to see how it can 
mean “all there is” in such a context, and a meaning such as “inner 
nature” or “real constitution” is called for. The point is not that we cannot 
know the totality of things, but rather that the ultimate nature of reality 
(“the being of things”) is not accessible to us. 

tv tu) xhapio . . . 8X05 ^6) x6a|xo^: KOOP05 occurs six times in the rela¬ 
tively short compass of the genuine fragments (Fi [2]; F2 [ 1 ]; F6 [2]; 
F17 [1]). It is a central term in the Presocratic tradition (e.g. Heraclitus 
F30, Empedocles F26, Anaxagoras F8, Diogenes F2) and the emphasis that 
Philolaus puts on it, along with the emphasis on 9O015, ties him closely to 
that tradition. Its meaning is also perfectly in accord with what we would 
expect for the second half of the fifth century. The contrast that is set up 
here in Fi, and repeated in F2, between the whole cosmos and all the 
things in it clearly suggests that it has the all-embracing sense of “world”. 
Similarly in F1 7 the KOOP05 that is said to be one and whose generation 
is described must be the “whole world.” However, it is also the subject 
of verbs which emphasize that this world is an “organized system”. 
Thus, here in Fi and in F2 the KOOP05 is “fitted together” (appoxQti, 
cruvapp 6 x 0 T|), and in F6 it is “put together” or “composed” (ouveoto). The 
verb KOopTiGfjvou is used in F6 as part of the argument to show that the 
unlike first principles, limiters and unlimiteds, could not become part of an 
“organized system” if a harmony did not intervene to fit them together. 
Finally, Koopos is used a few lines later in F6, without the article, in the 
simple sense of “order.” Thus, while KOOP05 is clearly being used to refer to 
the whole structure of reality and is in this sense close to the meaning 
“world,” it is constantly used with verbs and in arguments that emphasize 
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the earliest meaning of the term (“order”), so that to translate it as 
“world” is misleading and it is best rendered as “world-order.” 

Studies of the word KOopo5 in Greek thought have shown that it develops 
from an early sense of “order,” where the primary reference may be to the 
“disciplined array” of an army or to a moral-political order (on this and 
what follows see Kahn 1960/85: 2igff and 1979: I32ff, 312 n. 120; Kirk 
1954: 31 iff; Kerchensteiner 1962). It also has the sense of “beautiful 
order” and hence “ornament” or “adornment.” In some Presocratic con¬ 
texts it still has the simple meaning of “order” (Melissus F7; Parmenides 
F4), but comes to refer specifically to the all-embracing “ordered whole” 
(Anaxagoras F8; Diogenes F2 [toc ev tco6e tu Koopw iovTa]). Heraclitus 
F30 seems to mark the transition to this latter sense which is prominent in 
the fifth century. At Empedocles F134 it appears to be used for the first 
time as simply “world.” Thus, the usage in Fragments 1, 2, 6, and 17 of 
Philolaus fits very well with the rest of the fifth-century uses where the sense 
of “ordered whole” is dominant, but where the sense of simply “world” is 
becoming possible. Kirk recognizes this (1954: 314) but, since he assumes 
that the fragments are spurious, he is driven to the tortured explanation 
that they were forged shortly after Aristotle, but “perhaps used known 
pronouncements of Philolaus as a model.” Kahn (1960/85: 228) also notes 
that the use ofKOopo5 in these fragments of Philolaus is “at least as archaic 
as that of Empedocles and Diogenes.” 

It is interesting to note that in the doxographical tradition Pythagoras 
himself is credited with having given KOOP05 its philosophical sense (Aetius 
2.1.1 = DK 14.21: IT. trpcoTOS covopaoE Tqv tcovoAcov irEpioxflv Koopov Ik 
tt)s Iv otUTCp Ta^ecos, “Pythagoras first named that which surrounds the 
whole ‘cosmos’ on account of the order in it”). This does not fit with the 
gradual development of the term which is traceable completely indepen¬ 
dently of Pythagoras, but it does fit with the later Academic tradition 
which tends to assign all great discoveries to the master. Particularly rele¬ 
vant here is the similarly fanciful report of Heraclides Ponticus, a member 
of the early Academy, which ascribes the invention of the word “philoso¬ 
phy” to Pythagoras (Burkert 1972: 65, 77 nn. 152-3). It is possible that 
the story of Pythagoras’ use of the term KOOP05 is based on a reading of 
Philolaus’ fragments in the Academy. 

a <puais 8’ Iv Ttj> x6apu> app.6x6r) . . . : As has been shown above, each of 
the components of this phrase, 96015 and Koctpos, is used in senses that fit 
well with Philolaus’ date, the second half of the fifth century. However, this 
particular combination of the terms seems to be unique to Philolaus and is 
used to make an important point. What is unusual is the combination of 
96015 and iv tm Koopcp. There are no precise parallels for this phrase. There 
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are not even any parallels for the combination <puois ev before the time of 
Aristotle (to judge from Holwerda’s study) and it is rare then (Aristotle, GA 
1.22, 730b19, T) 9UCT15 9 ev tco appevi toov atrEppa Trpoi'EpEvcov; pseudo- 
Eurytus [Thesleff 1965: 88.11], ettei yap 5 uo 91KTEIS ev tco oAco t«6e Kai tco 
TravTi EVUTrapyovTi). Burkert (1972: 250 n. 58) gives Anaxagoras F8, tci ev 
tco Evi Koapco (see also Diogenes F2) as a parallel. However, this is not a 
parallel for a <pucris ev tco Koapco, but rather for the last words of the frag¬ 
ment, to ev auTco TravTa (Nussbaum 1979: 94). 

It would be possible to avoid the difficulties with the phrase if ev tco Koopco 
were taken with the verb appoyffil (“Nature was harmonized in the world- 
order ... ”) instead of a <puais. However, there are two problems with this 
suggestion. First, since 91/015 is frequently found followed by a dependent 
noun or noun phrase (usually in the genitive), there is a natural tendency 
to associate ev tco Koopco with a 9O015. Indeed, this reading is so natural 
that most scholars assume it without argument. Second, if ev tco Koopco is 
taken with the verb it is hard to see what force it has and how it relates to 
Philolaus’ overall argument. There is no evidence that Philolaus was con¬ 
cerned to say where harmonization takes place, but F6 shows that he is 
concerned to define the scope of his discussion of “nature” (see below). 

Heidel (1907: 79) suggested that the passage be emended to a 9O015 tco 
K oopco. The Doric genitive would look identical to an Attic dative, since the 
iota subscript is often ignored in manuscripts. A scribe would then have 
inserted the ev to explain the dative, using the phrase tcx ev auTco from the 
end of the sentence as a model. Although it is difficult to find an exact 
parallel for Heidel’s emendation (Nussbaum 1979: 94 n. 77 cites the title 
UEpi 9O0EC05 Koapou reported for Democritus [A2, A31, F56]; see also the 
title of the Timaeus Locrus as given by Iamblichus, TtEpi 91/0105 Koopco Kai 
yoyos, Thesleff 1965: 203.7), the construction of 91/015 with the genitive is 
very common. (Note especially the expression 91/015 ttocvtcov in the Alaaot 
Aoyoi and Critias F19. See also Archytas F1, TtEpi yap Tag tcov oAcov 
9O0105.) However, Burkert argues that a 91/015 tco Koopco “would in itself 
be suspicious” and cites Euripides F910 where it seems the other way 
around, dOavccTOU 9O0EC05 Koopov. But the Euripides passage is not suffi¬ 
cient to rule out Heidel’s emendation. In Euripides KOOP05 seems to be used 
in the common sense of “order.” If it is used in the sense “world-order,” as 
it is in F1 of Philolaus (see above), there is no reason why it could not have 
a different construction with 9O015. The general development of Greek 
usage is in accord with Heidel’s suggestion. From expressions dealing with 
a particular existent such as f) 91/015 tou avQpcoTTOU (“the nature of man,” 
Soph. Aj. 762, etc.) the use spread to phrases like f) 9UOTS -ttccvtcov (“the 
nature of all things,” Critias Ft 9, etc.). Why not a 9UCTIS tco Koapco? 

Nussbaum has accepted Heidel’s emendation both because it is more 
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typical Greek usage and because it is “what the sense of the passage very 
plainly requires” (1979: 94). The preceding discussion shows that she is 
surely right that Heidel’s reading is more standard Greek. However, I 
think that the sense of this passage and its connection with F6 show that 
something different is required and that Philolaus is using a strange phrase 
to underline an important idea. 

Philolaus discusses 90015 again in F6 and makes it clear there that he 
is talking about 9UOT5 in a limited sense. Once again he uses a slightly 
strange collocation of words. He denies that mortals can know “nature 
itself” (auTcx & 90015), which he seems to equate with the eternal being 
(ecttgo 616105) of things. Philolaus thus seems to be rejecting anything like 
Parmenides’ attempt to define “what is” in the basic sense and in effect to 
be limiting himself to an account of the world as we experience it. He limits 
himself to a discussion of the 90015 that must exist to explain the world we 
experience. Given that he is at such pains in F6 to limit the scope of his 
discussion of 90015, it is reasonable that Philolaus would try to limit 90015 
in a similar way when it is first introduced in his book. The problem with 
Heidel’s emendation in F1 is that it suggests the type of discussion that 
Philolaus rules out in F6. The expression “the nature of the world-order” 
might well suggest that Philolaus is looking for the sort of eternal principle 
Parmenides had in mind. Philolaus chose the phrase ev tw Kooqco to avoid 
such a suggestion and to indicate that he wants to discuss 9UCT15 as it is 
in the world-order which we know, not as an eternal principle that goes 
beyond our experience. On first reading ev tco koovco encourages the 
reader to ask what is meant by this odd restriction on 90015. The answer is 
provided in F6. 

dp[i. 6 x 0 r): For Philolaus’ concept of harmony see below on F6. 

dnciptov tc xal 7tepaiv6vTci)v: See Pt. II, ch. 1. 

. . .8X04 ( 6 } xdapoQ xal id ev auTu navxa: This phrase is awkward in 
that it is made the subject of the verb in apposition to a 90015 ev tw Kooqcp. 
But this initial awkwardness demonstrates Philolaus’ main point. When he 
is talking about “nature in the world-order” he means precisely the nature 
of the world order viewed as a whole as well as the nature of each thing in 
it. With Heidel’s reading the transition is very problematic. First it is the 
nature of the world-order that is at issue and then, in the second part of the 
sentence, the world-order itself and the things in it come to the fore. But the 
latter seem to be a different subject matter than the former, just as physics 
differs from metaphysics. Such distinctions of course do not literally apply 
at this point in the history of philosophy, but it should be remembered that 
Aristotle’s puzzlement about the Pythagoreans is at least partly that they 
seem to use principles suited to metaphysics, but to “waste”them on the 
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physical world ( Metaph . g8gb2gff). In Fi and F6 Philolaus shows just such 
a focus on the physical world and a conscious avoidance of consideration of 
being in itself. 


Fragment 2 

Stobaeus, Eclogae 1.21.7a (1.187.16 Wachsmuth) ’Ek toO 
OiAoAaou FTgpi Kocrpou- (1) avayxa toc eovto eTpev travTa f| 
•TTEpalvovTa f| aiTEipa fj TTEpalvovTa te Km aiTEipa' (2) aTTEipa 6 e 
povov OUK OCEt. (3) ETTEl TOIVUV 9aiVETai OUT* EK TTEpaiVOVTCOV 
5 travTcov eovto out’ e£ durEipcov ttocvtcov, SrjAov T&pa oti ek 
TTEpaiVOVTCOV TE KOI OCTTEipCOV 6 TE KOOPOS KOl TOC EV OUTCp 

auvappoxQri- ( 4 ) 6r|AoT 8 e koi toc ev toTs Epyois. ( 5 ) toc pev yap 

aUTCOV EK TTEpaiVOVTCOV TTEpaiVOVTl, TOC 8' EK TTEpaiVOVTCOV TE KOI 
dlTEipCOV TTEpaiVOVTl TE KOI OU TTEpaiVOVTl, TOC 8’ OCTTEipCOV 
10 aiTEipa 9 avEovTai. 

2- 3 TravTa f| TTEpalvovTa: irdvra riTTEp atvovTa M orTTEipa f| TTEpatvovTa: om. RY 

3- 4 orrTEipa 8 e hovov: Kal povov V 4 post povov: <f| TTEpatvovTa povov) Diels oOk 
<5ce(: ou Ka Eiij Badham out* FGVME o\j\ PRYH 5 t* 5 pa FH t’ &pa 
GPVMERY corr. Meineke 6 te kccI: Kal RY 8-9 £k TTEpaiVOVTCOV TTEpalvovTi 
FGPVME £k 7TEpaiv6vTcov TTEpalvovTa RYH, Canter 9 TTEpalvovTl te ... ^ ArrElpcov 
om. V TTEpalvovTa te Kal ou TTEpalvovTl P 2 RY TTEpalvovTa te Kal ou TTEpalvovTa Canter 
1 o tpaivEovTai FPGVMEH 9alvo\rrai RY Friedlander 9avEovTai Heeren 9alvETai Usener 

(1) It is necessary that the things that are be all either limiting, or 
unlimited, or both limiting and unlimited (2) but not in every case 
unlimited alone. (3) Well then, since it is manifest that they are 
neither from limiting things alone, nor from unlimited things alone, 
it is clear then that the world-order and the things in it were fitted 
together from both limiting and unlimited things. (4) Things in 
their actions also make this clear. (5) For, some of them from limit¬ 
ing (constituents) limit, others from both limiting and unlimited 
(constituents) both limit and do not limit, others from unlimited 
(constituents) will be manifestly unlimited. 

AUTHENTICITY 

This fragment is very likely to be authentic for two main reasons. First, it 
deals exclusively with the concepts that Aristotle assigns to fifth-century 
Pythagoreans: limiters, unlimiteds, and harmony. The emphasis on the 
plurals and hence on classes of things (limiters and unlimiteds), as opposed 
to Aristotle’s and Plato’s tendency to use the singular and thus to indicate 
an abstract principle (limit and unlimited), is just what we would expect of 
a Presocratic. Second, the fragment shows none of the characteristics of the 
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Pythagorean pseudepigrapha either in style or in terminology. There is 
nothing here that belongs to the conceptual world of Plato and Aristotle 
(e.g. no form-matter distinction, no demiurge, no world soul). The only 
parallel is with Plato’s Philebus (not a prominent influence in the pseud¬ 
epigrapha) and Plato explicitly tells us there that he is borrowing to some 
extent from his predecessors. 


COMMENTARY 

The structure of the argument: F 2 is probably the most perplexing of 
all the Philolaus fragments. There are many difficulties in the details of the 
fragment, but before turning to these it is important to define the general 
structure of the argument. The consensus among scholars is that the argu¬ 
ment proceeds in an Eleatic fashion giving “an exhaustive enumeration of 
possibilities and reaching the correct one by eliminating its rivals.” 1 On this 
view the fragment is divided into five sentences (see the divisions given in 
the text above). The first sentence is understood as listing the three possi¬ 
bilities: things are either all limiting, or all unlimited, or all both limiting 
and unlimited. In the second sentence the first two possibilities are ruled 
out (aireipa 8e povov <f) TTEpalvovT oc povov) ou xa sTr| - “But they would not 
be only unlimited or only limiting”). The third sentence then states as a 
conclusion the remaining possibility, the world and everything in it were 
harmonized out of both limiting things and unlimited things. Finally, the 
last two sentences offer another argument, in this case based on an appeal 
to facts or experience, for the same conclusion. This interpretation is 
attractive because the Eleatic style of argument ties the fragment to the 
Presocratic tradition. However, there are several very serious difficulties 
with it. 

To begin with, the argument in sentences 4 and 5 which is supposed 
further to support the conclusion in the first three sentences has not been 
convincingly shown to do so. 2 In fact, it appears to contradict that conclu¬ 
sion. The first three sentences are supposed to conclude that all things are 
both limiting and unlimited. The argument in sentences 4 and 5 does 
recognize things that are composed out of both limiting and unlimited 
constituents, but it also recognizes things that are composed of limiting 
elements and others that are composed of unlimited elements. These latter 
two cases are clearly separated from the case where things are composed of 

1 Nussbaum (1979: 97). Boeckh (1819: 47-50), Burkert (1972: 259-60), and Barnes (1982: 
386) all see the argument as following the same pattern, although there are some differences 
in detail. 

2 Nussbaum’s paraphrase of the argument in sentences 4 and 5 conceals the contradiction 
with the first three sentences (1979: 99). On Barnes’s account Philolaus’ reference in sen¬ 
tences 4 and 5 to things that both limit and do not limit becomes unnecessary (1982: 387). 
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both types of elements and thus must be understood to mean that some 
things are composed of just limiting elements and others of just unlimited 
elements. Therefore, the fourth and fifth sentences clearly embrace the 
existence of three classes of things, those that limit, those that both limit 
and do not limit, and those that are unlimited. Yet, on the standard inter¬ 
pretation, the first part of the fragment ruled out two of these possibilities. 

There are also problems with the standard interpretation in its account 
of the first three sentences, the core of the “Eleatic argument.” First the 
second sentence as we have it in the manuscripts only rules out one possibil¬ 
ity at best, that all things are unlimited. In order to rule out the possibility 
that all things are limiting most scholars resort to a textual supplement. 3 
Next, if the second sentence does rule out two possibilities, it gives no 
argument for doing so, unless we resort to an even more extensive textual 
supplement. 4 Third, the first half of the third sentence is nothing more than 
a bald restatement of what was a bald assertion eliminating two possibilities 
in sentence 2. This is, at the least, an awkward redundancy. Finally, the 
standard interpretation does not account for the shift from talking about 
things being limiting, etc., to talking about the cosmos being out of limiting, 
etc., constituents. Thus the third possibility of the first sentence is not ex¬ 
plicitly inferred in the third sentence. The third possibility was that all 
things (eovTct) are both limiting and unlimited. The conclusion in the third 
sentence is that the cosmos and all the things in it were fitted together harmoni¬ 
ously out q/Toth limiting and unlimited things. It is not at all obvious that 
these statements are equivalent. 

In light of these difficulties with the standard interpretation of F2, I want 
to offer an alternative. The first thing to recognize in addressing the prob¬ 
lems with the standard interpretation is that, when Philolaus refers to “the 
things that are” (xa eovtoc) in the first sentence, he has in mind a very 
restricted class of things, i.e. the basic elemental powers in the world, and 
he is not referring to the very general class of all the unique individual 
things in the world (e.g. this tree, that man, this rock, etc.). This restriction 
of meaning for “the things that are” (t& eovtoc) is found in a number of 
places in the Presocratics, where the examples given are things like earth 
and water and air and fire (Diogenes F2) or air and aither (Anaxagoras F1 
- see further Kahn 1965/80: 180), and not people or trees or horses. Thus, 
in the first sentence of F2, Philolaus is stating what he takes to be a logical 

3 Diels’s <f) TTEpctivovToc povov) is accepted by Burkert and Barnes. Nussbaum (1979: 98) 
suggests that “Philolaus might well have taken it as self-evident that this possibility is ruled 
out: the perainon implies the existence of that which gets bounded.” Boeckh (1819: 49) thinks 
there is a lacuna, but prudently refrains from giving a specific supplement since it is unclear 
how large the gap might be. 

4 Nussbaum (1979: 98) and Barnes (1982: 387) suggest that F3 would be a good candidate, 
but do not argue that it should literally be inserted into the text at this point. 
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truth about the elemental powers that make up the world. It is necessary 
that they be either all limiters or all unlimiteds or comprised of both 
limiters and unlimiteds. 5 The standard interpretation is right, then, in see¬ 
ing that three possibilities are listed in the first sentence, but wrong to see 
those possibilities as ranging over all the things that are rather than just 
over the basic elemental powers. 

As noted above, the next sentence (“but they are not just unlimited”) is 
usually taken to eliminate one of these possibilities. However, I think that it 
should be taken closely with the last of the three possibilities listed, as a 
pointed remark by Philolaus directed against his predecessors. There is, 
in fact, a clear trend in Presocratic thought which regards the elemental 
powers as all unlimited. Anaxagoras’ book begins with the assertion that all 
things ( = all elemental powers) were together and were unlimited. Earlier 
Anaximander had made his primary being the unlimited and Anaximenes 
had argued that his air was unlimited. Philolaus then is saying that there 
are in fact three possibilities about the elemental powers. They might be all 
unlimited, or all limiting, or, and this is the case Philolaus will argue for, 
they might consist of both limiters and unlimiteds and “not just unlimiteds 
in every case” (as is commonly argued). The reason that Philolaus does not 
here make the parallel point, that things are not just limiting in every case, 
is that this is not a position that has been prominently held by his predeces¬ 
sors. Thus, the second sentence goes closely with the first and should be 
separated from it only by a high stop. So far Philolaus is just listing logical 
possibilities spiced with a jab at earlier views. In what follows he will argue 
for the thesis that the elemental powers consist of both limiters and unlim¬ 
iteds and not just unlimiteds alone as earlier thinkers had assumed. 

The next sentence begins the argument for this thesis. It is crucial to note 
that the subject of the sentence is no longer the elemental powers, but the 
world-order and the things in it. The latter presumably now include people 
and animals and trees, etc. The strategy will be to determine the nature of 
the elemental powers by examining the nature of the things that are made 
up out of those powers, i.e. the world-order and the whole range of unique 
individual things in it. Thus, instead of talking about things being unlimiteds, 
etc., Philolaus shifts to talking about things being out of unlimiteds, etc. 
This is the shift that is unexplained on the standard reading of the argu¬ 
ment. Philolaus’ argument is based on appeal to the way the world appears 
to us. Since the world and the things in it are manifestly (<paivETai... eovtcx) 
not composed of only limiters or only unlimiteds it is clear (SfjAov) that 
only one of the three possibilities remains, that the basic elements from 
which the world-order and the things in it were fitted together were both 
limiters and unlimiteds. Philolaus’ point seems perfectly reasonable. Things 

5 See Barnes (1982: 387) for the nature of the logical truth Philolaus is enunciating. 
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in the world around us, e.g. trees, clearly have both features that limit (e.g. 
their shapes) and features that are unlimited (e.g. the wood which is 
capable of unlimited division), so that we must suppose that they did not 
arise from limiting elements alone or from elements that are just unlimited; 
they must have been fitted together out of both elements that limit and 
elements that are unlimited. 

In the fourth and fifth sentences Philolaus goes on to give a second, 
related but distinct, argument for this same conclusion. In this argument he 
appeals once again to the evidence of individual things in the world in 
order to argue about the nature of the elemental powers. This time he 
focuses on the way individual things in the world act (t<3 ev tois epyois). He 
identifies three basic types of things: things that limit, things that both limit 
and do not limit, and things that appear unlimited. No examples are given, 
but it is plausible to suppose that the things that limit might include shapes, 
the things that appear unlimited might be the air around us or a fire, while 
the things that both limit and do not limit would be things like an animal, 
which has a shape and structure that limit, but also has aspects such as its 
heat or its material constituents that do not themselves impose limits. Given 
that we observe these three types of things around us, we must suppose that 
there are two basic types of elements, those that limit and those that are 
unlimited. Things which limit are composed of just limiters, things that 
both limit and do not limit are composed of both limiters and unlimiteds, 
and, finally, things that appear unlimited will arise from elements that are 
unlimited. This argument in sentences 4 and 5 differs from the argument in 
sentence 3 by being more specific. In sentence 3 Philolaus just points out 
that it is obvious that there are both limiting and unlimited aspects of the 
world around us, so that both limiters and unlimiteds must be presupposed 
as basic elements. Sentences 4 and 5 are more specific in that they provide 
an exhaustive threefold classification of things in the world on the basis of 
the way they act, and conclude that, in order to explain these three classes 
of things, it is necessary to suppose two types of basic elemental powers, 
limiters and unlimiteds. 

Thus, on this interpretation, as on the standard interpretation, the frag¬ 
ment does proceed by first listing three possibilites and then eliminating 
two. However, what the standard interpretation did not recognize is that 
this argument applies only to the basic elemental powers, i.e. the basic 
elemental powers must be both limiters and unlimiteds and not solely un¬ 
limiteds or solely limiters. On the other hand, the things that are composed 
out of these elemental powers fall into three classes, things that are com¬ 
posed of limiters alone, things that are composed of unlimiteds alone, and 
things that are composed of both. These are the cases that are clearly listed 
in the last sentence of the fragment but which had to be rejected on the 
standard interpretation which held that two of them had been eliminated. 
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This interpretation of F2 gains some support from Plato’s presentation 
of the Pythagorean system in the Philebus. Plato does not mention either 
Philolaus or even the Pythagoreans explicitly, but he refers (1605) to a gift 
from the gods brought to men by some Prometheus and handed down to 
the present day by “our forefathers” (oi TraAatol) who lived closer to the 
gods. This gift is the recognition that the things that are said to be have 
both a limiting and an unlimited aspect in them by nature (nipas 6e Kai 
aiTEipiav ev auToTs aupcpuTov exovtcov). It is not uncommon for Plato to 
introduce his own ideas under the guise of the wisdom of some unnamed 
sages and such a reading would be possible here if the only evidence we had 
was Plato’s text. 6 However, since Aristotle tells us that the distinction 
between the limiting and the unlimited was central to the Pythagoreans of 
the fifth century, we have to take Plato at his word here and conclude that 
he really is reporting a doctrine held by his predecessors, the Pythagoreans. 
On the other hand, there is no reason to go to the extreme of the Neo¬ 
platonic interpretation which takes the passage to show that Plato thought 
the entire truth of reality was revealed to Pythagoras and saw himself sim¬ 
ply as unfolding it. Plato is taking a Pythagorean distinction and apply¬ 
ing it to problems in his philosophy. It is therefore impossible to be sure 
where the Pythagoreans end and Plato begins. But that the basic distinc¬ 
tion between limiters and unlimiteds belonged to his predecessors is what 
the text of the Philebus suggests and this is supported by Aristotle. Socrates 
later (23C4) goes on to distinguish three classes of things, the limit, the 
unlimited, and a third class which is a combination of the two. He then 
laughs at himself for having to add as a fourth whatever is responsible for 
mixing the two. Marking the addition of the fourth type in this way sug¬ 
gests that it may be Plato’s own addition and perhaps a reference to the 
demiurge. This is not the place to discuss all the possible relations between 
what Plato says in the Philebus and the Fragments of Philolaus, but it is 
tolerably clear that the identification of limit and unlimited as the two 
basic aspects of things which Plato assigns to his predecessors, and his fur¬ 
ther division of things into three classes (limit, unlimited, and the mixture), 
match very well with the interpretation of F2 which I have given above. 7 


6 For examples of Plato’s introduction of his own ideas under the guise of the wisdom of some 
unnamed sage see Meno 8ia5~6, Phaedo io8c8. 

7 Opponents of authenticity argue that the theory of the Philebus is clearly the result of mature 
thought and hence is Plato’s (Frank 1923: 304, Bywater 1868: 34). These critics oddly seem 
to assume that if Plato borrowed something from the Pythagoreans the whole Philebus 
becomes a “plagiarism.” This is of course absurd. Assuming that Plato adopted the concepts 
of limiters and unlimiteds and the mixture of them from his predecessors, which is what he 
literally says, there is more than ample scope for Plato’s originality in his reworking of these 
concepts for his own purposes. 
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There is one final advantage to the general structure of the argument in 
F2 as I have reconstructed it. In Diogenes Laertius (8.85) we are given the 
brief doxographical statement that Philolaus thought that all things came 
to be by necessity and harmony (travTOt avayieq kcu appovia yivEcrSai). 
Little attention has been paid to this statement and it indeed looks like a 
formula that is applied to many philosophers. To say that a philosopher 
thought that things came to be by necessity comes to mean that he ex¬ 
plained things in terms of mechanical causation, i.e. matter in motion (e.g. 
the atomists, cf. D.L. 9.45). 8 Plato’s distinction between the works of reason 
and the works of necessity in the Timaeus (47633) is important in this re¬ 
gard. What I would like to suggest is that the doxography could make sense 
as applied to the doctrine developed in F2. The existence of limiters and 
unlimiteds as basic elemental powers is what is required by necessity, as is 
indicated by Philolaus’ use of “necessity” (avayKoc) at the beginning of F2. 
However, as is clear in F2 and will become clearer in F6, these two types 
of things are not adequate to explain the world. The world-order and 
most of the things in it are compounds of limiters and unlimiteds and such 
compounds cannot be explained by the simple existence of limiters and 
unlimiteds. We must also posit something that holds these limiters and 
unlimiteds together and holds them together in a pleasing way. This is the 
role of harmonia in Philolaus. Thus, F2, according to the interpretation 
given above, helps to make sense of the doxography on Philolaus which 
says that in his system things come to be both through the agency of neces¬ 
sity (limiters and unlimiteds) and through harmony. 

Avayxot x(t 46vt« . . . : This first sentence is an assertion of what Philolaus 
regarded as a logical truth. The elemental powers in the world must be 
either all limiters, all unlimiteds, or both limiters and unlimiteds. There are 
two possible interpretations of the last case. At first sight it seems most 
natural to read it to mean that “all the elemental powers are a compound 
of both limiters and unlimiteds.” However, the last sentence of the frag¬ 
ment seems clearly to presuppose the existence of elemental powers that are 
just unlimited and others that just limit (“some out of limiting [constitu¬ 
ents] limit...”). Thus, it is necessary to read the third possibility here in the 
first sentence as meaning “some of the elemental powers are limiting and 
some are unlimited.” Close examination of the text in fact supports this 
latter reading, since Philolaus uses the verb appo^co (“fit together,” see F1 
and below in F2), when he wants to indicate that something is a compound 
of limiters and unlimiteds, while here limiters and unlimiteds are simply 
listed together without the verb. A further advantage to this reading is 

8 On the class of explanations “by necessity” see Furley 1987: 13. 
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that, as Barnes points out, “these disjuncts are indeed logically exhaustive” 
(1982: 387). 

In the account of the general structure of the argument above I have 
argued that eovtcx must be understood as “elemental powers” rather than 
as the collection of all the unique individual things in the world. This may 
seem initially implausible but Kahn (1965/80: 180) has argued convinc¬ 
ingly that while the phrase is in itself quite general, it was common usage 
among the Presocratics to restrict it in this way. Thus, when Anaxagoras 
(F1) refers to all things being together at the beginning of the world 
(TravTcov opou eovtcov), the examples that we get are air and aither and 
not animals and trees. Likewise when he refers to “the things in the world- 
order” (to ev tco Koapco) the examples are the elemental powers hot and 
cold. In Diogenes F2, “the things that are now in this world-order” (to ev 
tco6e tco koctuco eovto vOv) turn out to be earth, air, water, and fire. Similar 
examples can be found in Melissus F8 and On the Nature of Man 7. Thus in 
the Presocratic discussion of “the things that are” (tcx ovto) what is usually 
at issue is the nature of the elemental powers of the world and not the class 
of all the unique individual things in the world. 

This use ofavayKa (“necessity”) to convey a logical truth has a number 
of parallels in Presocratic authors. See for example Zeno F1.15, “If it exists, 
it is necessary that each thing have some magnitude” (ei 5e ecttiv, avayKq 
ekocttov |iEyE0os ti Eyeivj, and line 21 of the same fragment, “thus if they 
are many, it is necessary that they are small...” (oOtcos ei troMd Icrnv, 
avoryKT] aura pncpa...). In Philolaus the if-clause is suppressed, but clearly 
implied: “If things exist they must be either...” For similar uses see also 
Melissus F7. Anaximenes F3 is even closer to Philolaus in that it says that 
it is necessary that air is unlimited. This fragment is frequently rejected as 
spurious, but both West (1971: 100 n. 3) and Barnes (1982: 597 n. 27) have 
recently argued that, although some parts of it must be rejected, it may still 
represent Anaximenes’ words in part: “It is necessary that it [air] be both 
unlimited and rich ...” (dvctyKr| outov kot atrEipov Elvai Kai trAouaiov...). 

tcAvto: By itself the position of this word in the line leaves the meaning 
somewhat ambiguous. The structure of the argument shows that Philolaus 
must mean that “it is necessary that the things that are be either all limiting 
or all unlimited...” Philolaus could have made this meaning clearer by 
putting TravTct after f| (see TTEpaivovTcov travTcov in sentence 3). As it is, the 
position of -rravToc before q leaves the sentence ambiguous and it could be 
read to say that Philolaus is giving the three classes into which all things 
fall, i.e. that things are distributed over these three classes rather than that 
all things belong to just one of the classes. 
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&ncipa &k: This should be taken not as a separate sentence but as a pointed 
remark appended to the last of the three alternatives just listed and thus 
should be separated from the first part of the sentence only by a high stop. 
The supplement to the text proposed by Diels is unnecessary since it 
is based on the standard interpretation of the fragment which should not 
be accepted (see the account of the general structure of the argument 
above). 

oux &ei: Badham’s ou koc eTt| has been commonly accepted (so DK) pri¬ 
marily because the force of &ei was not clearly understood and because 
the optative suggested that Philolaus was at least implying an argument 
against one of the three possibilities given just before (“but they would not 
be unlimited alone”). Thus Badham’s conjecture fitted well with the stan¬ 
dard interpretation of the argument which required elimination of two 
of the possibilities at this point (the second one being eliminated through 
Diels’s supplement to the text). There are parallels for the emendation in 
the Presocratics, e.g. Melissus F7 ouk av eti ev Eiq (DK 1.270.18). However, 
in Melissus the phrase does have a supporting argument which is lacking in 
Philolaus. 

The emendation is in fact unnecessary. The whole phrase goes closely 
with the first sentence and shares its tone of dogmatic assertion: “but they 
are not in every case just unlimited.” As I have argued above, it is a remark 
directed at the tradition in Presocratic thought which regards the basic 
elements of things as all unlimited. The temporal idea introduced by &ei is 
not that of the ordinary sequence of temporal events in the world. Philolaus 
is not arguing that at some time things were all unlimited, but are not 
always unlimited. Instead the temporal idea is the sequence that is involved 
in considering to what class each of the elemental powers of the world 
belong. Philolaus is arguing that, as we mentally survey them, the elemen¬ 
tal powers are “not in every case” (ouk &ei) just unlimited. This meaning of 
atEi is paralleled in a passage from Plato’s Parmenides (i65a7-bi), oti oe! 
outcov otov t(s ti Aa( 3 q TT) Siavoia cos ti toutcov ov, trpo te tt)s o'PX'HS aAAq 
&ei 9CUV£Tai ocpxf). ■ • — “Since whenever you grasp any part of them with 
your thought, as being one of these [beginning, middle, or end], in every case 
another beginning appears before the beginning...” The point of the Plato 
passage is that whenever we carry out a certain mental process, in every case 
we find that a certain result follows. 

Since eTpev is still understood as the verb we might have expected pf| as 
the negative with the infinitive, but here oux goes closely with &ei (cf. Isoc. 

15.11 7 6eToux corAcos eItteTv where oux is used because it belongs to atrAcos 
and not the infinitive). 
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toivuv : The use of toivuv has been thought by some scholars to support the 
standard reading of the fragment which emends and supplements the text 
to show that Philolaus has just ruled out two of the three possibilities which 
are listed in the first sentence. Nussbaum (1979: 98) says “toinun surely 
indicates that some evidence has intervened.” However, Toivuv only rarely 
marks the conclusion of a formal syllogism (see Denniston 1954: 571), 
which it is made to do here on the standard interpretation (i.e. the standard 
view says that the argument proceeds as follows: A, B, or C, not A, not B, 
therefore [toivuv] C). 

Denniston (1954: 568) says that “then,” “well then,” or “well now” 
rather than “therefore,” are usually the best equivalents. Thus it quite 
frequently has more of a transitional than an inferential sense (574-5), and 
indicates the transition to another point which is related to what precedes 
but which in no way follows from it. In Philolaus F2 it marks the transition 
from the logical truth enunciated in the first sentence to an argument 
which is a particular application of that truth, and thus should be trans¬ 
lated “well then” (i.e. “in light of this”). Denniston (1954: 576) gives paral¬ 
lels for just such a use and notes that in such cases it introduces what is 
virtually a minor premise. Thus the use of toivuv, rather than supporting 
what has been the standard interpretation of the fragment, in fact sug¬ 
gests that no argument has intervened and marks the introduction of the 
minor premise (i.e. the passage runs A, B, or C, well then (toivuv), since 
manifestly not A or B, it is clear that C). 

Parallels for the combination ettei toivuv also support this interpretation. 
There are six examples in Herodotus (1.112; 3.134; 5.50; 7.162; 9.42; 9.46). 
In all but one of these cases, the combination occurs at the beginning of a 
speech and toivuv indicates that what is to follow is spoken in the light of 
the preceding circumstances. The correct translation is clearly the transi¬ 
tional “well then, since...” and not “therefore.” 

cpaivexai . . . 46vxa: From its position and the lack of an article, it is clear 
that eovtcx is used predicatively rather than as the subject. The subject of 
<pcxivETCXi is delayed and is finally supplied by 6 te Koctpos Kcd tcx ev ocutco 
(“both the world-order and the things in it”). On the other hand, if we 
were to supply the subject from the preceding sentence (tcx eovtcx, “the 
things that are”), several problems would arise. First, while tcx eovtcx (“the 
things that are”) were originally said to be unlimited, etc., now they would 
inexplicably be described in terms of being out of unlimited, etc. This latter 
“out of” language is particularly difficult if “the things that are” are the 
elemental powers, as I have argued above, since as elements they should 
not be composed “out of” something else. Second, the argument in the 
third sentence would become incoherent: since tcx eovtcx (“the things that 
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are”) are manifestly not from only unlimited elements or only limiting 
elements, it is clear that the world-order and the things in it were fitted together 
from both. This is a non sequitur unless we assume that Ta eovto were 
equivalent to “the cosmos and the things in it,” but for the reasons given in 
the account of the structure of the argument this is not possible. 

cpcuvETai has the meaning of “to be manifest” here, which is the common 
meaning of the verb when combined with a participle (cf. LSJ s.v. B 2). 
Thus, Philolaus is appealing quite generally to our experience of the world 
to show that it manifestly has both limiting and unlimited aspects. For the 
use of9CUVEToa with eovtoc as a predicate see Diogenes of Apollonia F2 (DK 
2.59.20-1), yq kou u6cop kou drqp Kai trup Kai Ta aAAa boa (palvETai ev t« 5 e 
tco Koapco eovtoc ... (“Earth and water and air and fire and as many others 
as are manifest in this world-order... ”). 

3 tc x6o(jxal Tilt £v auru . . . (“the world order and the things in 

it ...): This is a near repetition of oAos 6 Koapos Kai Ta ev ocutco iravTa 
(“the whole world-order and all the things in it”) in Fi. It seems that the 
repetition is intentional and is used to mark the end of at least one of the 
arguments for the assertion made in F1. This assertion (especially with the 
emphatic “all” in Fi) might lead one to conclude that all things in the 
cosmos are combinations of limiters and unlimiteds (as opposed to elements 
which are either limiters or unlimiteds). However, as the end of F2 shows, 
Philolaus seems to recognize some things that just limit and others that are 
just unlimited. This unclarity results from fuzziness about what is meant by 
“things” in the cosmos. Unique individuals in the cosmos (horses, trees) 
will all be compounds of limiters and unlimiteds. However, there is also a 
clear sense in which a mass of air, or earth, or a shape taken by itself are 
part of the cosmos and yet are usually thought of as just unlimiteds or just 
limiters (even if in one sense they can been said to be part of the compound 
that is the cosmos as a whole). It is cases like this that Philolaus must mean 
when he talks of things that just limit or that are just unlimited. 

8qXoI8£ xai ri iv roi^ Zpyoiq: The expression Ta ev toTs ipyois (“things ... 
in their actions”) has caused scholars as much difficulty as any other in 
Philolaus. Most attention has been given to determining the meaning of 
toTs epyois (which I translate as “actions”). Some scholars have tried to give 
it a quite specific meaning, such as “buildings,” “fields,” or even “moun¬ 
tain meadows” (Burkert 1972: 254 n. 79). However, on the basis of what 
we have in the text, Burkert is right to conclude that it is “impossible to 
tell what specific sense Epya has.” Recent interpreters have taken it to be 
a very general term, as did Heidel earlier: “things” (Heidel 1907: 80), 
“facts” (Barnes 1982: 386), “actual experience” (Nussbaum 1979: 97). 
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Such an interpretation is supported by the common use of the Aoyos-lpyov 
(word-deed) contrast in Philolaus’ day (e.g. Th. 2.65, Eur. F360. 13). The 
contrast is often between what one says and what one does (S. El. 357-8), 
but can also be a more general contrast between theory and what in fact 
is the case (Th. 2.65). At Phaedo iooai-3 where Socrates is discussing his 
philosophical method, he says, ou yap travu auyywpw tov ev toTs Aoyois 
okottou|!evov Ta ovto ev eikocti paAAov okotteTv f) tov ev toTs Ipyois (“I do 
not at all admit that an inquiry by means of theory employs ‘images’ any 
more than one which confines itself to facts ” [tr. Tredennick]) The expres¬ 
sion tov ev toTs Ipyois (“the one which confines itself to facts”) here is very 
close to the wording in Philolaus and suggests that Philolaus too is referring 
broadly to what is revealed by the study of the empirical world. 

However, the context in Philolaus also suggests that Ta Ipya still pre¬ 
serves some of its original sense of “deeds” and draws our attention not just 
to the empirical world but specifically to the actions of things in that world. 
What activates this sense of the word is Philolaus’ emphasis on action in the 
next sentence where he spells out his meaning: “some of them from limiting 
(constituents) limit, others from both limiting and unlimited (constituents) 
both limit and do not limit... An interesting parallel for this use of ev toTs 
I pyois to mean “in actions” is found in a treatise in the Hippocratic corpus 
which probably was written around 400, Off. 15.2: <pucns 51 ev plv Ipyois, 
toO Ipyou tt) Trpf|^£i, 6 (3ouAETai TEKpapTEOV (“Now nature shows itself in 
actions, and one must judge what nature wants by the performance of 
actions” [tr. Withington]). The context is the proper bandaging of bones 
and the suggestion is that proper bandaging of the arm or the leg requires 
knowledge of the actions that it carries out (see also Fractures 2.24). 

In light of these parallels and the context in Philolaus the whole phrase 
Ta Iv toTs Ipyois must mean something like “things in their actions.” It is 
apparently taken to be equivalent to Ta Ipya by most commentators but 
this leads to some very awkward translations in the next sentence. The Ta 
at the beginning of the next sentence picks up the Ta here, so that Ta Ipya 
becomes the subject of the last sentence. Thus, Barnes translates “and the 
facts too make this clear, for some of them ... limit ...” However, facts 
cannot be properly described as limiting or not limiting, whereas individual 
things can. 

cpavdovTai: Most of the manuscripts give the impossible form (paivlovTai, 
which is more likely to be the result of a copyist’s mistaken use of the 
present stem <paiv-, when confronted by an unusual future form, than the 
mistaken introduction of a stray epsilon. So we should accept Heeren’s 
emendation as the lectio diffcilior rather than Usener’s facile present. 

The future is used in a prospective sense here to state what follows from 
a given set of circumstances, in this case, what follows when something is 
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composed of unlimited constituents. The use of the future puts emphasis on 
the necessity of the connection between the circumstances and the result 
(Schwyzer 1950: 291-2). By using the future only in the third of the three 
cases given in this sentence, Philolaus lays special emphasis on the connec¬ 
tion between constituents and resultant behavior where the constituents 
are unlimited. This is part of his attack on earlier thinkers who made their 
principles all unlimited (cf. lines 2 and 3 of this fragment and F3). These 
thinkers assume a world of distinguishable things, but claim that it arises 
from elements that are all unlimited. Philolaus is pointing out here that 
if a thing is composed only of unlimited constituents, it will not appear 
limited in any way, but rather unlimited. What is limited or distinguishable 
cannot arise from what is just unlimited. 

Fragment 3 

Iamblichus, In Nic. 7.8 xuplcos 6s to pev ctuvexes koci pvcopevov 
kctAoTt’ av psytSos, to 6b napaxEipEVOv xai bupppEvov irA-pOos.... 
aAAa toO pev pvcopEvou etc’ arrEipov pev ek ttovtos ecttiv t) Topf], 
f) 5’ au£r|cns erri copicrpEvov toO 6e ttAt]6ous koto avTnrETr6v0r|CTiv 
5 ftt’ arrEipov pev f) au^T)ais, ipiraAiv 6e p Topt) tiri copiapEvov, 

tpUCTEl 6f) KOT ETTlVOtaV OtpcpOTEpCOV CCTTEipcOV OVTOOV, KOI SlCt ToOtO 

ETTicrrfipais caTEptoptarcov dipyav yap ou8fe t8 yvcocoupcvov 
caoEiTai navTiov dmcipuv 46vtu>v koto tov OiAoAaov. 
avayxaiou 6e ovtos EmaTripris 9ucnv EvopaaOat toTs oOcnv ourcos 
10 urro 0Etas f)Kpi(3cop£vois irpovotas, atroTEpopEvat EKaTEpou xai 
•tTEpaTcbaaCTai tives E-rncrTfjpai to ttepiAt^Oev auTals, atro pev toO 
ttAt]0ous ttoctov EKaAEoav, orrEp fjbp yvcopipov, otto 6e toO 
PEyE0ous kotoc tcx auTa TrpAiicov xai toc ap 90 TEpa auTcov y£vr| 
EtnaTTipais uirnyayov Tals eoutcov EibipEcnv, api0pr)TiKr| pev to 
15 ttoctov, yEcopETpla 5e to irriAiKOV. 

But, properly speaking, the continuous and unified should be called 
magnitude, and the juxtaposed and discrete should be called multi¬ 
tude .... But, in the case of what is unified, division proceeds every¬ 
where without limit, while increase is limited. In the case of multi¬ 
tude the reverse is true, increase is unlimited, and in turn division is 
limited. Both [magnitude and multitude] then are by nature unlim¬ 
ited in conception, and on account of this undefinable by science. 
For, there will not be anything that is going to know at all, if 
everything is unlimited according to Philolaus. But since it is neces¬ 
sary that the nature of science be seen in the things that have been 
so perfected by divine providence, certain sciences have cut off and 
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delimited a domain from each of them [e.g. magnitude and multi¬ 
tude], They called what was cut off from multitude, quantity, which 
is already familiar, and what was set off, in the same way, from 
magnitude, size. And both of these classes were subsumed under 
their own kinds of science, quantity under arithmetic, and size under 
geometry. 


AUTHENTICITY 

In the case of fragments as short as this one, the problem of determining 
authenticity becomes particularly acute simply because of lack of enough 
evidence on the basis of which to make a decision. However, there are 
certainly no obviously Platonic or Aristotelian features that would lead us 
to doubt the fragment. More positively, the fact that F3 focuses on the 
concept of the unlimited, which figures prominently in Aristotle’s accounts 
of the early Pythagoreans and in other fragments of Philolaus, which we 
have independent grounds for believing authentic (e.g. 1, 2, 6), makes it 
quite likely that it is genuine. 

The only major argument which has been brought against the authentic¬ 
ity of F3 is that such epistemological concerns are not possible at this early 
stage of Greek philosophy (Frank 1923: 308). But this argument must be 
rejected, since much of recent scholarship on the Presocratics and early 
Greek thought in general has shown that epistemological concerns were 
prominent (Nussbaum 1979: 66). Opponents of authenticity go on to point 
out that Aristotle makes no mention of epistemology in his account of the 
Pythagoreans. However, such arguments from Aristotle’s silence are dan¬ 
gerous, given the fact that his treatment of his predecessors is so heavily 
determined by his own purposes in a given passage. Just how unreliable 
such arguments are can in fact be shown in this case since, although it is 
true that Aristotle does not comment on Pythagorean epistemology in his 
accounts of Pythagoreanism in the Metaphysics, a recently identified passage 
of Aristotle’s special treatise on the Pythagoreans shows him ascribing the 
following epistemological theme to Pythagoreanism: 

So that whoever wishes to comprehend the true nature of existing 
things should turn his attention to these things, that is to numbers... 
and proportions, because it is by them that everything is made clear. 

((OCTTE TCp PouAoUEVCp 0£COpElV TCX OVTCC IT COS EyEl, ElS TOCUTa (3 AeTTTEOV 

eTvcci, tous dpiOpious... Kai Aoyous, 61a to 6 r|AoOcr 0 at rravTa 61a 
TOUTCOV.) (Iamblichus, Comm. math. 78.14-18; see Burkert 1972: 50 n. 112, 447 ff) 

Thus, Aristotle not only shows awareness of Pythagorean epistemology but 
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specifically ties it to the concept of number, as Philolaus does in F4. This 
passage of Aristotle, then, gives us solid grounds for rejecting the arguments 
against the authenticity of both F3 and F4. 

COMMENTARY 

Context: This fragment is preserved as part of Iamblichus’ commentary 
on Nicomachus’ Introduction to Arithmetic (D’Ooge 1926: 127-32; O’Meara 
1989: 51). The fragment is quoted in the discussion of multitude and mag¬ 
nitude, which are identified as the two primary types of being and therefore 
the primary objects of knowledge. Both Nicomachus and Iamblichus then 
point out that each of these two types of being has both a limited and an 
unlimited aspect. Multitude is unlimited in “increase,” but limited in re¬ 
gard to division (i.e. an atomic unit is assumed), while magnitude can be 
divided without limit, but is limited in size. In so far as each of these is 
unlimited, they cannot be the object of knowledge or science. Iamblichus 
then quotes Philolaus to support this latter point and is obviously drawing 
on a source other than Nicomachus, since Nicomachus does not quote 
Philolaus on this point. Immediately after the quotation, Iamblichus, fol¬ 
lowing Nicomachus, goes on to say that an aspect of both magnitude and 
multitude (i.e. their limited aspect) can be separated off and treated as the 
object of a science. Thus quantity can be separated from multitude and is 
the object of arithmetic, and size can be separated from magnitude and is 
the object of geometry. 

For Iamblichus’ purposes no very detailed reading of F3 of Philolaus is 
presupposed. He takes it simply to mean that what is unlimited cannot be 
the object of knowledge and does not go into further detail. We can be 
reasonably confident that yap is Iamblichus’ connective but the rest of the 
words seem to belong to the quotation. 

Nature of the argument: The structure of the argument in F3 is clear, 
although there are many controversial points in the details. Under certain 
conditions (“if everything is unlimited”) we will not be able to recognize 
or know individual things in the world. Since we all admit that we do 
know individual things in the world, it follows that the supposed conditions 
do not exist: all things are not unlimited. Although the fragment does 
appeal to the nature of our thought processes, it primarily functions as an 
argument about the nature of the world rather than as an exposition of 
Philolaus’ views on epistemology. The conclusion we are to draw is that the 
things that are are not exclusively unlimited. Thus the argument is more 
closely tied to the issues in F2 than those raised in F4 and F5. It is only in 
F4 and F5 that we find epistemology to be the main concern. 
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&px<iv: The adverbial use of apyav is particularly common with a negative 
such as we have here (LSJ s.v. i.i.c). Nussbaum (1979: 84) gives the cor¬ 
rect translation “not... at all [or, in the first place].” 

ou5£: The use ofou6£ could support Nussbaum’s contention (see the note 
on yvcoaoupEvov below) that yiyvcboKEiv does not indicate knowledge, but 
a less sophisticated level of cognitive activity (i.e. “There will not even be 
an object of apprehension [let alone an object of knowledge]”). However, 
there is another equally plausible way to explain ou5e on my reading. It 
emphasizes the fact that (putting aside the question about whether there 
are objects of knowledge) there will not even be anything that is going to 
know. When considering the conditions for knowledge, the existence of 
a knower is often assumed and attention is focused on the nature of the 
object of knowledge. Philolaus is taking the argument back a step further 
to consider the nature of the knower. 

t6 yvujoou(ji€vov: The meaning of yiyvcboKEiv here is an issue of particular 
importance, because Nussbaum has put forth a sophisticated new inter¬ 
pretation of Philolaus’ philosophy which is founded on her view of the 
meaning of the verb. The usual meaning for yiyvcboKEiv is “know” or 
“apprehend” and it is especially used in situations where a specific object is 
recognized or identified (von Fritz in Mourelatos 1974: 24). Snell (1924: 
21) says that it shows that “the thing apprehended is grasped as a certain 
sort of object, in its What-it-is, e.g., I recognize an appearance as a tree.” 
The more recent studies ofLesher (1981, 1983) have shown that von Fritz 
and Snell were overly schematic and that e.g. yiyvcboKEiv sometimes indi¬ 
cates a more complicated realization of the significance of a situation and 
thus overlaps with voeTv. Moreover, Lesher has shown that yiyvcboKEiv is 
not always the simple and almost automatic process of recognizing some¬ 
thing once we have perceived it, as is suggested by Snell and von Fritz. 
There are cases already in Homer where it involves difficulty and effort and 
can be directed towards a general truth and not just an individual object in 
the world (Lesher 1983: 162-3). 

In Heraclitus yiyvcboKEiv comes to be used as the term for “cognition in 
the privileged sense, for the insight which men lack and which his own 
discourse attempts to communicate” (Kahn 1979: 103-4). While this use 
may be to some extent anticipated by the Homeric uses Lesher identifies 
and while the verb may also still be used for recognition of ordinary objects 
and not just cosmic insights (Lesher 1983: 160-1), Heraclitus does rather 
consistently use it to refer to the knowledge that he thinks men lack: 

F57 Hesiod ... who did not know (ouk EyivcocncEv) day and night, that 

they are one. 
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F17 For most men do not think of things in the way they are encoun¬ 
tered, nor do they know them (yivcboKOUOiv) when they have learned, 
although they think they do. (The translations are Lesher’s.) 

Such uses are not limited to Heraclitus. The Delphic oracle’s famous in¬ 
junction to “know yourself” clearly implies some significant understand¬ 
ing of the self and not simple recognition (yvco0i oacrrov). Again when 
Anaxagoras says that “mind knew all things” (travTa Eyvco voOs) as they 
were separated off from the primordial mixture, it seems likely if not cer¬ 
tain, that mind is doing more than just recognizing that things are distinct 
from each other. 

Nussbaum, however, has argued that there is a sharp distinction between 
ytyvcooKEiv and eISevcxi (1979: 84-7). According to Nussbaum eISevcxi is 
consistently used to mean “certain knowledge” which is denied to mortals 
by many early Greek thinkers including the Eleatics. On the other hand, 
ytyvcooKEiv refers to an activity that can be accurate or inaccurate and does 
not mean “to know with certainty” or even “to know.” In fact ytyvcooKEiv 
does not imply a successful cognitive activity at all, it merely indicates 
that we are seeing individual things as something. Nussbaum says that 
Philolaus used ytyvcooKEiv because he wanted to argue against Parmenides 
and Melissus, but from assumptions that they would admit. While denying 
that mortals have certain knowledge, the Eleatics would be willing to ad¬ 
mit that mortals do have cognitive activity, however misguided it may be. 

Nussbaum has given Philolaus a very sophisticated response to the 
Eleatics, but the basis for her reconstruction of the argument, the distinc¬ 
tion between eISevcxi as “certain knowledge” and ytyvcooKEiv as mere “cog¬ 
nitive activity,” does not seem to be sound. She cites the studies of Snell 
and von Fritz in support of her view, but they nowhere make any distinc¬ 
tion between eISevcxi and ytyvcooKEiv on the grounds of certainty and uncer¬ 
tainty. Lesher’s more recent work further undercuts Nussbaum’s position in 
that he shows that Snell and von Fritz had overlooked a number of cases in 
which ytyvcooKEiv clearly goes beyond mere identification of objects in the 
world to refer to knowledge of difficult-to-grasp general truths. Moreover 
the texts from Heraclitus quoted above clearly use ytyvcooKEiv to refer to 
successful cognition. 

Nussbaum also cites evidence from early Greek writers which shows that 
eISevcxi is often used with “nothing” (ouSev) as an object (eISotes oOSev Parm¬ 
enides F6.4), while ytyvcooKEiv is not so used, but described as true or false, 
accurate or inaccurate. This is taken as evidence that ytyvcooKEiv does not 
mean “certain knowledge” since if it did “true” or “false,” “accurate” or 
“inaccurate” would not be used as modifiers. This is an interesting general 
observation about the two words (although later, in Plato, ytyvcooKEiv does 
take oOSev as an object: Prm. 134c; Pit. 302b), but it is not to be explained 
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in the way Nussbaum suggests. Rather, the crucial point to notice is that as 
a perfect eISevcxi indicates a state while yiyvcocnceiv can indicate an activity. 
A state either exists or it does not. We are either in a state of knowing or we 
are not. However, yiyvcooKEiv in so far as it refers to an activity can in 
principle either proceed properly or go astray, and thus admits of adverbs 
indicating accuracy or inaccuracy. However, this does not show that with¬ 
out any modifiers there is any doubt about the success or certainty of the 
cognitive activity of ytyvcocncEiv. When the Delphic Oracle says “know 
yourself” (yv<b0i ctocutov) surely the knowledge or recognition involved is 
assumed to be certain or accurate. 

Nussbaum’s interpretation is also disproved from within the fragments of 
Philolaus themselves. In F6 Philolaus proclaims that “the essence of things 
and nature itself admit of divine and not human knowledge” (yvcbcns). 
The fact that yvcbcns is assigned to divinity and is of the essence of things 
suggests that it refers to certain knowledge or accurate recognition of real¬ 
ity. Nussbaum seems to contradict herself in dealing with yvcbcns in this 
passage. She states (1979: 101) that in F6 Philolaus does admit that we do 
know one thing certainly, that there is one “sure truth for mortals.” But 
the word used for this certain knowledge is yvcbcns without any adjective. 
Thus, on her own reading of F6, yvcbcns used by itself indicates certain 
knowledge. 

A second major problem deals not with the meaning of yiyvcooKEiv, but 
with the particular form in which it occurs, yvcocrouiJEVov. The context in 
Iamblichus is loose enough that it is impossible to be sure whether he took 
this to be passive or active in meaning. Modern scholars have almost unani¬ 
mously declared that yvcoo-oupEvov must be taken in a passive sense, “object 
of apprehension”. Burkert agrees (1972: 260 n. 107), but is also aware that, 
while the future middle is often used in a passive sense, this is very rare in 
verbs with a deponent future such as yiyvcbcrKEiv (Kiihner and Gerth 1897: 
2.1.114, 116). Kiihner is himself skeptical about two of the parallels he 
offers, and the third (Aes. Ch. 305) is commonly understood in an active 
sense. Burkert does not mention Kiihner’s parallels, but offers his own from 
Antiphon (DK 87 F7). He says that “Antiphon the sophist used the expres¬ 
sion to oyoiiEvov along with oyis, 6cp0ccA|ioi, ottttip ... where it must mean 
‘the object of the act of seeing’. Thus the remarkable expression of Philolaus 
has its parallel in a 5th-century author, and only there.” Unfortunately, I 
do not think that the passage in fact shows that Antiphon used to ocpoptevov 
in a passive sense. Antiphon F7 is drawn from Pollux’s Onomasticon (2.57) 
which is in large part a collection of synonyms and a thesaurus of terms. 
The Antiphon fragment is from a section entitled “Vision as sensation and 
the eyes and vision as a dream” (oyis f) cda0r|cns Kai toc 6|i|jctTa, Kai oyis 6 
oveipos). Pollux then goes on to give forms ofotr- words which he has found 
in Greek writers. The first entry is ocpopcn, ocpOficropai, copped cos ’laaTos. 
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I take it that this simply indicates that these forms (or at least the last 
one) occur in Isaeus. The passage in Pollux continues ’AvTitpcov 8e Kai to 
ovpopEvov eItte, Kai tt| oysi olov tois oqiOaApoTs, Kai oirrfip, Kai aoTTTa. 
Surely this is just a list of forms found in various places in Antiphon (Diels 
refers oq/£i to Fi, ao-nra to F4, and OTrTf)p to the speech on the Murder of 
Herodes) and there is no indication that to oq/opEvov occurred in one pas¬ 
sage in Antiphon where it was contrasted with the other forms listed in a 
way that showed it was understood as passive. Burkert’s point is probably 
that the way Pollux lists the forms suggests that he took it to be passive, but 
this is very questionable. Since “the eyes” and “someone who sees” follow, 
it might be supposed that to ovpopEvov which comes first must be a refer¬ 
ence to what is seen. However, the last term in the sequence “what is 
unseen” is an odd addition if such a sequence is intended. These features 
suggest that it is just as likely that Pollux is just giving a catalogue of “sight 
words” he finds in an author without any strict logic in their presentation. 
Certainly such a passage is the weakest of grounds to adduce for the other¬ 
wise unparalleled use of yvcoaoupEvov as a passive. 

In light of this it seems prudent to ask Wackernagel’s question about the 
passage: “ist die Ubersetzung ‘... ein Subjekt der Erkenntnis’... unmoglich?” 
(“Is the translation ... ‘a subject who knows’... impossible?” [1970: 216]). 
Presumably scholars have concluded that yvcoaoupEvov must be passive 
because of the way they understand the argument to proceed in the frag¬ 
ment. Primafacie it seems more likely that Philolaus would say that “if all 
things are unlimited, there will not be anything that is going to be known” 
than “if all things are unlimited, there will not be anything that is going to 
know.” Indeed in Aristotle there is a common argument that an unlimited 
object is unknowable. But given that we have no context for the fragment 
of Philolaus and that it is very brief, it is far from clear that this prima facie 
reading is right, and we must examine the consequences of accepting to 
yvcoaoupEvov as meaning “one who is going to know,” which is what the 
philological evidence overwhelmingly indicates is the correct meaning. 

Burkert himself provides us with the correct parallel for Philolaus’ usage, 
Plato, Cratylus 44ob2-4- In that passage Socrates concludes that if all things 
are in flux, including the Form of Knowledge itself, there would neither be 
to yvcoaoupEvov (“what is going to know”) nor to yvcoaGqaopEvov (“what 
is going to be known”). Here we can see that to yvcoaoupEvov is active and 
a parallel is provided for Philolaus’ use of the neuter. Indeed, the neuter 
gender has probably been another main reason that scholars have assumed 
the form to be passive. It is easier to conceive of a “thing known” than a 
“knowing thing.” Yet, as the Plato passage shows, in cosmological contexts 
it might be quite reasonable to talk of the emergence of “things” that know 
rather than people who know. Burkert’s point about the Plato passage is 
that the active translation of to yvcoaoupEvov is guaranteed by the fact that 
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it is paired with the passive which is not the case in Philolaus. The problem 
of course is that we do not know what the context in Philolaus might have 
been. It too might have made it crystal clear that the form had to be taken 
as an active. But, even apart from doubts about the context, the philologi¬ 
cal evidence discussed above shows that yvcoaou|ievov is always in itself to 
be taken as an active and the burden of proof must fall on anyone who 
treats it as passive to show something in the context that necessitates such a 
singular translation. 

On this reading Philolaus will not be arguing about what something 
must be like to be known, but what something must be like to know. He 
would seem to be saying that if all things are unlimited, something that 
knows will not arise because the activity of knowing is itself a limiting thing. 
One might object, though, that even if the reference is to the activity of 
knowing the argument still turns out to depend on the nature of objects of 
knowledge and not on the nature of the knower or knowing. The argument 
would be that if all things are unlimited, there will be no objects of knowl¬ 
edge (following the Aristotelian dictum that the unlimited is unknowable) 
and a fortiori there will be nothing that is going to know. Still, if this were 
Philolaus’ point, it seems much more likely that he would have limited 
himself just to objects of knowledge rather than introducing an odd expres¬ 
sion like to yvwCTOU(i£vov. 

Interest in the nature of the activity of knowing can be seen already in 
Parmenides. In the “Doxa” section of his poem knowledge and perception 
are tied to the condition of the body and the relation of the opposites that 
compose it (Vlastos 1946: 66-77). Thus Philolaus’ interest in the activity of 
knowledge and the knower rather than just the object of knowledge is not 
unique. We have no evidence as to how Philolaus would have employed the 
concept of limit in explaining the activity of knowing. However, a passage 
from Plato’s Sophist suggests some lines along which such an argument may 
have proceeded. 

At 26ic6ff the stranger discusses speech and judgment with Theaetetus. 
The two are considered as parallel cases since judgment is regarded as 
inner speech. It is first shown that a list of nouns or a list of verbs does not 
constitute an assertion or thought. A verb and a noun must be combined. 
In speech and thought “one does not only name, but also limits (trepodvEi) 
something, weaving together verbs with names” (262d3~4). There is no 
speech or thought unless a noun is limited by a verb or a verb by a noun. 
Thus, thought requires us to set limits. Of course there is no evidence that 
Philolaus used this particular argument. However, the passage shows that 
such issues were discussed in the generation following Philolaus and it 
suggests possible connections between the concept oflimit and our thought 
processes. 
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Is the unlimited unknowable? Barnes has cited F3 as evidence that 
Philolaus thought that what was unlimited is unknowable (1982: 390). 
Nussbaum is more circumspect and makes the point that the fragment does 
not say that what is unlimited is unknowable, but that an object of knowl¬ 
edge is not possible if all things are unlimited (1979: 88). However, she 
thinks that F4 does show that what is known must be limited. Things that 
are known are said to have number and she argues that having number is 
closely related to having limit (92). On the other hand, given the interpreta¬ 
tion of F3 which I have developed above, there are absolutely no grounds 
for believing that Philolaus thought that what is unlimited is unknowable. 
Indeed, a careful reading of F2 indicates that Philolaus did regard unlim- 
iteds as knowable. At least he talks of things manifestly being composed of 
unlimited elements and of things that appear unlimited because they are 
composed of constituents that are unlimited. Such language both shows 
that Philolaus regards unlimiteds as identifiable parts of the world and 
makes little sense if he thought of them as unknowable. In F5 three classes 
of number are introduced that seem to correspond to the three classes 
of things in F2 (limiting, unlimited, and both limiting and unlimited). 
This again suggests that the unlimited is knowable since it is tied to num¬ 
ber which is the central concept in Philolaus’ account of the objects of 
knowledge (F4). Thus there seems to me to be very strong evidence in the 
fragments that Philolaus thought that the unlimited has number and is 
knowable. Likewise, Plato in the Philebus seems perfectly capable of talking 
about and clearly designating a class of unlimiteds, which certainly suggests 
once again that they are not completely unknowable. 

Whom is Philolaus attacking? In F3 Philolaus is directing his argument 
against a view which maintains that all things are unlimited. He could 
have a specific thinker in mind or he may just be rejecting one of the set of 
three logical possibilities given in F2. Nussbaum has put forth the view that 
Philolaus is arguing against the Eleatics, especially Parmenides. For several 
reasons I do not think that this can be right. This is, however, a difficult 
point to argue because it requires an extensive analysis of the fragments of 
Parmenides which would go beyond the confines of this study and still 
remain controversial. Therefore, what I present here is not a fully devel¬ 
oped argument against Nussbaum’s view but some reasons for doubting it. 

To begin with, if we go to the fragments of Parmenides to see what he has 
to say about the principles which Philolaus posits, limiters and unlimiteds, 
we find that the word cttreipov (‘unlimited”) never occurs in the fragments, 
whereas “limit” not only occurs frequently (F8.42 Trelpas; F8.49 Trelpaai; 
F8.3 TTEipaTOs), but is in fact thematic (Mourelatos 1970: 1 r5fT). For Aris¬ 
totle the main contrast between Melissus and Parmenides was precisely 
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that the latter described the whole as limited rather than unlimited (Physics 
3.6, 207a 15ff). Thus prima facie it seems perverse to say that in his attack 
on someone who maintains that all things are unlimited, Philolaus has 
Parmenides in mind, or that any of his readers would have understood him 
in this way. 

Nussbaum does rightly emphasize that both Parmenides and Philolaus 
rely on arguments about the conditions of thought in putting forth their 
view on the nature of reality. However, I do not think that she puts forth 
Parmenides’ argument in a way that shows its true thrust. She emphasizes 
(1979: 86) F8.22-5 where Parmenides argues that an object of thought 
must be continuous (auvEyes) and not divisible (SiaipETOv) . She takes this 
to be a denial of any internal boundaries or demarcations and hence as 
equivalent to an assertion that what is knowable must be ctTrsipov, which 
she translates as “undifferentiated.” However, lines 22-5 need to be con¬ 
sidered as part of Parmenides’ overall argument in order to see their full 
significance. 

Parmenides’ main complaint with “what is not” as an object of thought 
is that it is incurably vague and incomplete: oute yap av yvoiris to y£ pf| 
eov (ou yap avucrrov) ... (“For neither would you know that which is not 
[for it is incomplete]..., ” F2.7, Mourelatos 1970: 75-6). Correspondingly 
his account of what is an object of thought stresses that it is complete (F8.42 
teteAeopevov). It is in order to stress the notions of completeness, definite¬ 
ness, and invariancy that Parmenides introduces the image of bounds or 
limits (Mourelatos 1970: 115fTand Owen in Furley and Allen 1975: 64-5). 
If we are looking for Parmenides’ attitude toward the opposite of limit, i.e. 
what is unlimited, we should look not to his remarks on continuity at F8.22 
but rather to his comments on incompleteness at F2.7. He rejects the un¬ 
limited in the sense of what is incomplete as insufficient to account for 
knowledge no less than does Philolaus. 

Seen in the light of Parmenides’ general argument the passage at F8.22-5 
emphasizes that the object of knowledge is complete in the sense of having 
no discontinuity. In this sense the object of thought cannot be differ¬ 
entiated into objects of different natures (cf. popq>as ... 6uo, “two forms,” 
F8.53) and could therefore be described as “unlimited” in the sense of 
being “undifferentiated,”as Nussbaum argues. What should be stressed is 
that it is by no means a prominent theme in Parmenides that what is known 
is “unlimited.” It is unlimited in a very special sense that is in fact a re¬ 
sult of the rigorous application of the idea of limit. It seems very unlikely 
that Philolaus is directing his attack at such an out-of-the-way aspect of 
Parmenides’ argument about the conditions of thought, especially since the 
main thrust of Parmenides’ argument with its emphasis on limit is so conge¬ 
nial to Philolaus’ point of view. 
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On the other hand Melissus does describe “what is” as unlimited and 
Nussbaum may be right in seeing Philolaus’ remarks as a reaction to 
Melissus. However, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, and Demo¬ 
critus all prominently describe the basic principles of their system as “un¬ 
limited.” It is not clear that Melissus is any more likely to have been 
the object of Philolaus’ attack than some of these other Presocratics. The 
interest in conditions of thought ties Philolaus to Parmenides, but not to 
Melissus. In Pt. II, ch. i I have argued that Philolaus is in fact attacking 
Anaxagoras. 


Fragment 6 

Stobaeus, Eclogae 1.21.7c! (1.188.14 Wachsmuth) mpi 8 s tpuaios 
Koci appovias w 8 e ex e1 ' & pev eotco tcov TTpaypctTcov aiStos eaaa 
Kai auTa pav a cpucns 0eiav te Kai ouk av0pcotnvr|v evSexetcxi 
yvcoaiv ttActv ya f| oti ouy oTov t’ Tjv ou0ev'i tcov eovtcov Kai 
5 ytyvcoCTKopEvcov O 9 ’ apcov yeyevfiCTOai pij uirapxouaas tcxs ecttoOs 
tcov irpaypctTcov, e£ cov cruvEaTa 6 Koapos, Kai tcov TTEpaivovTcov 
Kai tcov atTEipcov. ette'i 8 e Tai apyoti uirapyov ouy opoTai ou 8 ’ 
opotpuAoi iaaai, f) 8 r) a 8 uva tov fjs Ka auTais Koapr)0fjvai, ei 

Plj dppOVia ETTEyEVETO COTIVICOV aV TpOTTCp EyEVETO. TCt pev cov 

10 opoTa Kai opo9uAa appovias ou5ev etteSeovto, toc 8e avopoia 
PT)8 e opo9uAa pt]8e f iaoTayfi, avayKa toc toioOto appovia 
CTuyKEKAETa0ai, ei peAAovti ev Koapco KaTEyEctOai. 


2 co 8 e Heeren ou ’ 6 e F o05e GVM oO 8 e E ecttco tqv Boeckh ecttcotcov FGVE 
ecttcotcov M 3 aura pav Usener aura p£v FGVME auTa p6va Badham aura a 
vel <5 cei ECTonEva Zeller 0Eiav te FV 0eT6cv te GME 0e(ocv ya Diels 0E(a evtI Badham 
AvOpcoirivav Wachsmuth 4 ttA&v ya f| Badham ttAeov ya f| FGVM irAEovTa f| E 
ttAtjv ya f\ Heeren oTov t* f\v Diels otov tt^v FGVME oTov t* i*)s Heeren oO0£v 
Mullach o08£v Wachsmuth 5 yiyvco(JK6pEvov Usener yEyEvfiaOai Burkert yEyvEcrOai 
FGVM yEVECT0ai E, Usener ya yEVECT0ai Diels yvcoa0ripEV Boeckh uTrapyolaas 
Meineke Tas eotous Badham Tas evrous FGVME auras evtos Boeckh 7 Tal Apyai 
Badham te dpyal FGVME u-rrapyov FGVME Spoiai FGVME 8 6po<piAoi 
V fjs Ka Badham i^s Kai FV fjaav Kai GME ccutoTs FGVME corr. Boeckh 

KoapT|0fipEV Heeren ei FGVME al Wachsmuth 9 cotivicov av TpOTTCp scripsi cotivi 
cov av Tpoircov FV cotivi ov av Tpoirov GE cotivi ov av Tpotroi M cotivicov <5c8e Tpoirco 
Diels cotivi Tpotrcp Meineke cotivi apa Tpotrco Badham cov FGVME 10 6poia 
FGVME 6po<puAos V 11 laoTayfi FGVME lao-rraAfj vel iCToAayfi Meineke 
(aoTayfj Heidel iaoTEAfi Heeren Ta toioutcjc Badham dtppovia Boeckh dtppovlais 
FGVME 12 ei scripsi f| e! FGVME al Meineke 019c Diels 

Concerning nature and harmony the situation is this: the being of 
things, which is eternal, and nature in itself admit of divine and not 
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human knowledge, except that it was impossible for any of the things 
that are and are known by us to have come to be, if the being of the 
things from which the world-order came together, both the limiting 
things and the unlimited things, did not preexist. But since these 
beginnings preexisted and were neither alike nor even related, it 
would have been impossible for them to be ordered, if a harmony 
had not come upon them, in whatever way it came to be. Like things 
and related things did not in addition require any harmony, but 
things that are unlike and not even related nor of [? the same speed], 
it is necessary that such things be bonded together by harmony, if 
they are going to be held in an order. [The text of the fragment 
continues as F6a] 


AUTHENTICITY 

I regard this fragment as continuous with F6a, although there is a possibil¬ 
ity of some gap between them. If it were certain that these two fragments 
were a continuous text, the strongest arguments for authenticity would be 
those developed in the commentary on F6a. However, since the connection 
between the two fragments is not totally secure, it is more prudent to 
discuss the authenticity of F6 separately. 

The best reasons for regarding F6 as authentic are the obvious con¬ 
tinuities with fragments (i -4, 7) which have already been shown to be 
authentic largely on the grounds of the connection with Aristotle’s testi¬ 
mony about early Pythagoreanism. The concepts that are prominent in 
those other fragments are prominent here: limiters, unlimiteds, and a har¬ 
mony that binds them. This fragment makes a logical addition to the others 
in that it focuses on the concept of harmonia (“fitting together”) which has 
not been directly discussed in the other fragments. Furthermore, there are 
no obviously Platonic and Aristotelian ideas or terminology. There are 
some similarities at first sight to some of the pseudepigrapha, particularly 
in the use of the words Icrrcb and apyp. However, as the discussion in the 
commentary will show, detailed examination of these apparent similarities 
tends, in the end, in fact to demonstrate the difference between F6 and the 
pseudepigrapha. Thus, because of its close connection to other genuine 
fragments and the testimony of Aristotle on early Pythagoreanism, it should 
be regarded as authentic. 


COMMENTARY 

Importance of the Fragment: As the first words ofF6 show, its main con¬ 
cern is with two topics, “nature” (90015) and “fitting together” (appovla). 
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In Fi and F2 Philolaus has already argued that nature (<pucns) must be 
explained in terms of two types of constituents, limiting things and unlim¬ 
ited things. In F6 Philolaus further supports this thesis, but he also does 
something new. He provides a careful statement about the scope of our 
possible knowledge of nature. In F1 Philolaus’ remarks on nature were not 
about nature simpliciter, but about “nature in the world-order” (<puais evtco 
Koctpcp). F6 allows us to understand what Philolaus meant by the somewhat 
enigmatic restriction of his discussion of nature to “nature in the world- 
order.” While nature as seen in the world-order is a legitimate object of 
knowledge (Fi), here in F6 nature in itself (aura a <puois) and “the eternal 
being of things” is said to admit of only divine and not of human knowl¬ 
edge. What exactly Philolaus means by this can be better understood if we 
look at the earlier Greek tradition which distinguishes between divine and 
human knowledge. 

Philolaus had plenty of predecessors in Greek thought who recognized 
that there were limits to what human beings can know in comparison 
with divine knowledge, and Kahn sees F6 as just another example of this 
“epistemic modesty characteristic of Archaic thought” (1974: 173). The 
appeals to the Muses in the Homeric epics are the earliest examples of this 
theme. In the philosophical tradition it is represented most prominently by 
Xenophanes, Alcmaeon, and the Hippocratic treatise On Ancient Medicine. 
There is a considerable amount of debate about the nature of the skepti¬ 
cism involved in this tradition and I will only pick out a few important 
trends that seem relevant to Philolaus here. (For good discussions of the 
tradition of contrast between divine and human knowledge see Barnes 
1982: I36ff and Snell 1953: 136fT.) 

There are two themes in this tradition that seem particularly relevant to 
Philolaus. First, what is denied to human beings is not mere thought or 
opinions about certain topics, but rather the clear understanding or knowl¬ 
edge which only the gods have. Second, this clear understanding is only 
denied to humans in a specific domain; knowledge is possible for humans in 
other domains. The domain in which human knowledge is denied is often 
one which is beyond direct human experience. Both of these themes are 
already visible in one of the earliest texts in the tradition, the invocation of 
the Muses before the Catalogue of the Ships in Book 2 (48417) of the Iliad. 
Homer emphasizes that the goddesses “know all things” while men only 
know by rumor, thus setting out the distinction between the clear under¬ 
standing of the gods and human beliefs fostered by rumor. In this case 
divine knowledge is superior because the goddesses “are there,” i.e. have 
direct experience of what Homer will relate. Thus, the domain in which 
humans lack knowledge is in this case those aspects of the empirical world 
which we do not have direct access to because of our mortality and human 
nature (i.e. things that occur before we are born or in far-off localities). 
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The goddesses know these things because of their immortality and omni¬ 
presence. 

Turning to the philosophical tradition, we find that Alcmaeon argues 
that the gods have “a clear understanding that humans do not,” but this 
time the domain of human incompetence is the realm of “things unseen” 
(F i). This, of course, does not deny that things unseen can be known; it just 
argues that clear knowledge about such things is beyond human power. 
Likewise, it does not deny clear understanding to human beings; it just 
limits that understanding to the visible world. A fragment of Xenophanes 
(F34) also seems to deny knowledge of the “clear truth” to men; this time 
the domain specified is “the gods and... everything of which I speak” 
which Barnes has plausibly interpreted to mean “theology and natural 
science” (1982: 140). The Hippocratic treatise On Ancient Medicine (1-2) 
also is skeptical about human knowledge of some aspects of the natural 
world when it criticizes natural scientists, those who study the things in the 
air and the things under ground, for dealing with a subject where “there is 
no test the application of which would give certainty” (tr. Jones), in con¬ 
trast to medicine where knowledge has been obtained by long inquiry. The 
implied problem is that while in medicine we can have direct experience of 
most of the relevant phenomena, things in the heavens and under the earth 
are in important ways removed from our experience so that we are forced 
to rely on hypotheses. 

The great contrast to this skepticism about human knowledge of what is 
beyond our direct experience is Parmenides. He presents his account of a 
reality which is very much beyond our ordinary experience of the world in 
the guise of the revelation of the goddess. For Parmenides it is precisely 
what the gods know, the unseen, that is the only thing that we can be said 
to truly know, so that the great contrast between divine and human knowl¬ 
edge is undercut. The domain in which authors like Alcmaeon and the 
author of On Ancient Medicine found secure human knowledge to reside, the 
phenomenal world, is singled out as not susceptible to knowledge but only 
to opinon. 

The contrast between divine and human knowledge in F6 of Philolaus 
has clear ties to this tradition of “epistemic modesty” and just as clearly 
denies any attempt like Parmenides’ to state the nature of eternal being. In 
light of this tradition and Philolaus’ use of yvcoens (for the meaning see the 
commentary on F4) in F6, it is clear that once again what is being denied 
to humans is clear understanding or knowledge. But what domain is it 
which Philolaus finds to be beyond human capabilities? 

Philolaus does not say that humans cannot have knowledge of things or 
of nature and indeed Fi and F2 clearly suggest that we can have knowl¬ 
edge in these areas. What is denied to humans is knowledge of nature itself 
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and the being (ecttco) of things. Both of these locutions emphasize that it is 
not things in the natural world themselves, but rather the ultimate reality 
or being that underlies the world-order, which is unknowable. This is fur¬ 
ther confirmed by Philolaus’ description of the unknowable being of things 
as “eternal.” He is talking about the eternal underlying reality as opposed 
to the generated cosmos. It is hard to see what this can be besides some¬ 
thing like the changeless being of Parmenides and Melissus, especially since 
Melissus uses the same adjective as Philolaus (atSios - “eternal”) to de¬ 
scribe his one being (F4, F7). That Philolaus is rejecting the search for 
ultimate reality here in favor of studying the visible world-order is strik¬ 
ingly confirmed by Aristotle, who emphasizes that the Pythagoreans “carry 
out all their discussions and investigations with regard to the physical 
world” (6iaXeyovTai pevtoi Kai TrpaynaTEuovTai mpi <puaEcos TrdvTa - 
Metaph. 98^33). He goes on to say that they acted as though they agree 
with the other natural scientists that “reality was limited to what was 
perceptible and contained within the heavens” (to yE ov tout’ eot’iv octov 
aicrOryTOv ectti Kai TTEpiEiAr|<pEv 6 KaAoupEvos oupavos - Metaph. ggoa4) . 

Up to this point I have emphasized the extent to which Philolaus denies 
the possibility of any knowledge of an ultimate reality such as the Eleatics 
were searching for; however, F6, while arguing that generally speaking we 
have no knowledge of the being of things, does in fact make a couple of 
exceptions to this general ban and concedes to mortals a limited knowledge 
of ultimate reality. It is here that Philolaus develops a quite original argu¬ 
ment that both distinguishes him from the earlier skeptical tradition and 
shows his connections to the pluralist philosophers who were his contem¬ 
poraries. It is commonly recognized that the pluralists, in their reaction to 
Eleatic monism, simply start from the assumption that there is a plural¬ 
ity of distinct entities in the world, and it is just this assumption which 
Philolaus states in F6. However, starting from this assumption he develops 
a new interpretation of what we can know about ultimate reality. 

What Philolaus says is that none of the things that are and are known by 
us, by which he means the things in the world-order, as the end of the 
sentence shows, would have come to be unless the being of those things 
from which the world-order came to be preexisted. In this formulation 
Philolaus makes the pluralist assumption and on this basis argues that we 
have the right to draw some conclusions about the nature of the ultimate 
reality that underlies the world, although we have no complete knowledge 
of it. In doing so he of course parts company with thinkers such as the 
author of On Ancient Medicine, and perhaps Alcmaeon, who would see this 
as making assertions about what is unseen and hence beyond our grasp. I 
take it that thinkers like Empedocles and Anaxagoras made a similar move 
to Philolaus’ here and concluded, in one case, that ultimate reality must be 
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the four elements (earth, air, fire, and water), and in the other case that 
it is an infinite variety of infinitely divisible distinct substances, as many 
substances as there are kinds of things in the world. 

Philolaus is not so confident, in that he does not claim complete knowl¬ 
edge of these basic principles as Anaxagoras and Empedocles seem to. 
Instead, he says that in order to account for the world-order which we 
know, the most we can assume is that the being of the things from which 
the world-order came together must have preexisted. But the things from 
which the world-order came to be are limiters and unlimiteds, so that we 
know that the eternal and ultimate reality that underlies the world must 
have included limiters and unlimiteds. Seen in comparison to the other 
pluralists this is a very strange idea. Instead of something readily iden¬ 
tifiable like earth or fire, Philolaus seizes on what he takes to be the essence 
of all such things, their unlimited nature, their innate lack of any unique 
quantity. Along with these unlimiteds he recognizes that there must also be 
limiting principles to produce a world-order, principles which thinkers like 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras clearly assumed, but which they did not iso¬ 
late as constituents of the world-order on a par with unlimiteds. What 
is striking about Philolaus’ conclusion is that he has in effect combined 
Parmenides and Melissus. Melissus argued that “what is” must be unlim¬ 
ited while Parmenides had just as clearly argued that it must be held “in 
the bonds of limit.” Neither of these accounts can explain the origin of the 
world-order as we know it but, so Philolaus suggests, if we combine the two 
accounts and suppose that ultimate reality comprises both limiters and 
unlimiteds, then a world-order can arise. Although Philolaus would have 
identified Emepdocles’ four elements as “unlimiteds,” he does not feel that 
our knowledge of the world-order can justify the conclusion that just these 
four “unlimiteds” characterize ultimate reality, rather than any one of 
them alone or more than four. In this respect he is closer to Anaxagoras 
who refused to boil things down to a small group of elements and regarded 
everything as basic (Furley 1987: 48). But Philolaus is still more cautious 
than Anaxagoras in that he refuses to assert that everything is an element. 
His sense of rigor leads him to assert that the only sure conclusion we can 
draw about ultimate reality is that it must be constituted by both limiters 
and unlimiteds: any further conclusions about their nature or number is 
unwarranted. 

However, in the last half of F6 Philolaus points out that there is one 
further conclusion we can draw about reality. The mere assumption of the 
preexistence of limiters and unlimiteds will not in fact explain the world- 
order we know. Limiters and unlimiteds are in their very nature unlike and 
if we simply assumed their existence there would be no explanation of how 
they could ever be combined to form the world-order instead of remaining 
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unmixed with one another. Philolaus’ answer is that some sort of harmony 
must supervene upon the limiters and unlimiteds in order to bind them 
together in the world-order. What first leaps to mind here is the love and 
strife postulated by Empedocles to explain combinations of things, or the 
rotary motion of Anaxagoras and the vortex of the atomists. However, once 
again Philolaus is resolutely non-committal about the further nature of this 
force which “fits together.” He simply says that it supervened “in whatever 
way it came to be.” Rather than seeing this as a laughable evasion on 
Philolaus’ part, we should recognize that it is completely in accord with 
the cautious approach in discussing ultimate reality which we see in the 
beginning of F6. The point is simply that we have no good basis on which 
to conclude what kind of harmonizing force is active in the world; we have 
no grounds to conclude that it is love or strife or a vortex or any other 
particular type offeree; we can only conclude that a “fitting together” has 
occurred, and thus that a harmonia of some sort must also be included 
among the characteristics of ultimate reality. 

Thus, in the end, Philolaus is not quite as epistemologically modest as it 
appeared at first glance. While denying any direct knowledge of the being 
of things, he nonetheless argues that this ultimate reality must include 
limiters, unlimiteds, and harmonia. But, having made these limited points 
about what we can know about ultimate reality, Philolaus now turns to the 
kind of things we can know more about, individual examples of “fitting 
together” in the world around us, things that have number. Thus in F6a, 
which is probably continuous with F6, he introduces the audible concords 
and the ratios of whole numbers that correspond to them as specific exam¬ 
ples of the fitting together of limiters and unlimiteds in the world-order, 
and the rest of his book presumably concentrated on just such things (see 
Fragments 7, 17, 13 and the testimonia on astronomy and music). 

itepi 84 cpuoio; xai appoviai; toSc £x El: At first sight this phrase looks 
suspiciously like the sort of introductory words that an excerptor or com¬ 
piler might have added (Boeckh 1819: 62 n. 1). However, there are good 
parallels for such a locution in fifth-century authors and it should therefore 
be accepted as part of Philolaus’ text. Thus the Hippocratic treatise On the 
Sacred Disease begins uepi tt)<; ipfjg vouctou KaAEopevTjs cb 5 ’ ex ei (“Concerning 
the so-called sacred disease the situation is this”). See also Herodotus 2.65: 
vopos 5e Icrri irEpi twv Oqpicov co6e Eyoov (“Their [the Egyptians’] custom 
regarding animals is the following”). 

The parallel from the Hippocratic corpus might lead us to wonder if 
F6 was the beginning of Philolaus’ book. However, the ancient tradition 
makes F1 the beginning of the book, and it does function well as a begin¬ 
ning. F6 seems rather to introduce a new topic in Philolaus’ discussion in a 
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similar way to the Herodotus passage above. The rest of the fragment does 
fall into two parts. The first sentence discusses nature (tpuois) in the sense of 
“being” (eotco), while the rest of the fragment focuses on both the need for 
and the nature of “fitting together” (apnoviot). But the combination of 
nature and “fitting together” here is not to be explained simply as a list 
of two separate topics. F6 agrees with F i in that nature, at least as it 
appears in the world-order, turns out to require “fitting together” because 
it consists of disparate components. 

a (xiv card) : Except for this fragment eotco is only found in the later 
Pythagorean tradition, although it is very rare even there (pseudo-Archytas, 
Thesleff 1965: ig.igff; see also 166.3 and Iamblichus, VP 162). This might 
cast doubt on the authenticity of F6 but the situation is not as simple as it 
appears. First, although eotco itself does not occur in the fifth century, a 
number of compounds of eotco do occur, and thus suggest that eotco itself 
is also a possibility for the fifth century. Democritus, Philolaus’ contem¬ 
porary, is said to have used eueotco to refer to the tranquility of mind 
(Ei/Ouiiicx) which he regarded as the end of all human action (D.L. 9.45-6; 
see also DK F2c). Aeschylus uses the same compound several times where 
it seems to mean something like good fortune or well-being ( A. 647, 929; 
Th. 187). Harpocration reports that Antiphon used the compound cceieotco 
in the sense of “eternity” in the second book of his Truth (F22). Finally, 
Herodotus uses the compound cnrEOTcb to mean “being away” or “ab¬ 
sence” (9.85). 

In light of these parallels Burkert may be right to conclude that eotco “is 
obviously an Ionic formation” (1972: 256 n. 87). As he points out, Plato’s 
Cratylus (401C2-4) suggests that the Doric form for ouoiot is cbola or Eoola. 
eotco is evidently formed from the root *EO-(Eipi), and this, along with the 
compounds discussed above, indicates that it has the general meaning of 
oi/ola, “being.” As in other uses of forms of the verb “to be” in the Preso- 
cratics, it does not seem that it is used strictly to refer to either existence or 
essence, but rather represents a fused notion of existence and essence. Thus 
eotco is paired with tpuois (nature) where the notion of essential nature 
seems dominant, but all that we are said to know of the eotco is that it 
preexists (Otr&px£iv), which stresses its existential sense. It does seem to 
refer to the tpuois or inner nature that was the focus of earlier Presocratic 
philosophy. This is confirmed by Philolaus’ description of it as atSiov 
(“eternal”) and his pairing of it with “nature in itself” (carrot a tpuois). 
The adjective ctTSios was used by Melissus to describe “what is” (to ov - F4 
and F7), and Diogenes of Apollonia, a contemporary of Philolaus, describes 
the element which he argued to be the essence of things, air, as ctiSios 
(F7.8). 
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Thus, the language Philolaus uses to describe a Iotco accords well with 
other Presocratic descriptions of “what is” in the most basic sense, and the 
use of compounds of Iotco in authors contemporaneous with Philolaus sug¬ 
gests that the use of Icrrcb itself by Philolaus is possible. What are we to make 
of its use in the later Pythagorean tradition? In pseudo-Archytas (Thesleff 
1965: 19.19) Iotco is clearly used in the sense of Aristotelian matter and 
both scholars who question the authenticity ofF6 (Bywater 1868: 34ff) and 
scholars who regard it as authentic (Scoon 1922: 354) have argued that this 
same sense is found in Philolaus, but there is little support for such a con¬ 
tention. (In Nicomachus [Thesleff 1965: 166.3] eotco is equated with the 
dyad, which suggests the same sense of “matter” that we find in pseudo- 
Archytas. The meaning in Iamblichus, VP 162 is unclear.) 

It is true that pseudo-Archytas uses Icrrcb in just the same phrase in 
which it is found in Philolaus, & larch tcov TrpaypaTCOV (“the being of 
things,” Thesleff 1965: 19.23,26; 20.7,11), but it is here that the similarity 
ends. In pseudo-Archytas Iotco is used interchangeably with cooia and is 
described by the whole range of Aristotelian terminology. It is called to 
uttokeipevov TrocpaSEXopEvov tocv popqxb (“the substratum which receives 
the form”) and grouped with god (6 Geos) and form (a popcpcb) as one of the 
three basic principles. While god is the artistic (texvitccv) and moving 
(kiveovtcc) cause, the laTcb is described as “matter” (oc uAa) and “what is 
moved” (to kivoupevov). The Iotco is described as what is without form 
(ocpopcpos) and is identified with what is without order (octocktcov) and 
undefined (ocoplcrrcov) in contrast to what is ordered and defined. 

In Philolaus F6 all of the Aristotelian conceptual framework and termi¬ 
nology is missing. There is no mention of matter (OAq) or its opposite form 
(popqrq), nor is Iotco described as the substratum (to uttokeipevov) . It is 
true that Icrrcb is said to preexist (uTrapxEiv) but this need not be an equiva¬ 
lent to the Aristotelian “underlying” principle. As Nussbaum has pointed 
out (1979: 101 n. 94) concerningUTrapXEtv, “the verb, though not a techni¬ 
cal term before the Stoics, is amply attested in fifth-century prose in the 
relevant senses. No suspicions of the fragment’s authenticity can get their 
start from this word.” Scoon argued that Icrrcb must be a material princi¬ 
ple, since “the author speaks of the Iotco of things, out of which (things) the 
ordered universe arose” (1922: 354). Yet, the things “out of which” the 
universe arises need only be constituents in some sense, and there is no 
reason to suppose that they are constituents in the specific sense of Aris¬ 
totelian matter. As Burkert (1972: 256) has pointed out, Iotco in Philolaus 
is not equated just with “unlimited things” (toc ocrrEipa), which in some 
contexts might plausibly be argued to be equivalent to “matter without 
quality” (orrroios uAq), but also to limiters (toc TrEpcavovTce) which must be 
associated with form in an Aristotelian system. Indeed, the whole force of 
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the pseudo-Archytas passage is to associate eotw twv Trpaypcrrwv with the 
“unlimited” side of the table of opposites, while in F6 it clearly embraces 
both limit and the unlimited. Thus, comparison with pseudo-Archytas 
shows that the use of eotw in Philolaus F6 is both conceptually and termi- 
nologically distinct from the pseudo-Pythagorean tradition and in fact has 
connections to the “ultimate being” or “essence” for which thinkers such 
as Parmenides, Melissus, and even Diogenes of Apollonia were searching. 

twv npayixAToiv: irpaypaTa just seems to be used by Philolaus in the gen¬ 
eral sense of “things,” but it is not very common among other Presocratics. 
They generally seem to use the neuter of adjectives like iravTa (“all things”) 
to convey this meaning, although Anaxagoras uses xpf|HC(Ta. Democritus 
does use irpaypaTa in this sense in F164. However, there are a number of 
uses of irpaypaTa in the general sense of “things” in other fifth-century 
authors (Aristophanes, Clouds 228, 250, 741). There are several texts where 
TrpaypaTOC as “things” are contrasted with ovopaTa as the “names” of 
those things. See for example Alcraoi Aoyot 1.11 and 3.13 as well as Plato, 
Cratylus 3goei. Protagoras 337d3~4 Tijv...(pucriv twv TrpaypaTwv dSevcu 
(“to know the nature of things”) is a close parallel to Philolaus’ own 
phrase & eotw twv irpaypaTwv. 11 does not seem to me to be good to trans¬ 
late irpaypaTa as “objects,”as Barnes does, simply because for Philolaus 
irpaypaTa might well include things that we would not normally call 
objects. F6a in connection with F6 suggests that musical pitches might well 
be irpaypaTa for Philolaus, but I doubt that we would call them objects. 

xal . . . p.Av : The manuscripts all read Kai ... pev. Scoon defends this sec¬ 
ond pev (a pev ecttw is the first) as “resumptive and confirmative of the 
first” (1922: 354). However, a resumptive pev usually occurs after consider¬ 
able intervening material where there is need to resuscitate the first pev 
(Denniston 1954: 384). But in this passage of Philolaus there is no long 
intervening passage and hence no need for resumptive pev. Furthermore, 
while the combination Kai pev does occur elsewhere, nowhere else do we 
find Kai. .. piv. Thus, Denniston seems right to conclude that in Philolaus 
F6 “the second pev seems impossible and Usener’s pav highly probable” 
(1954: 391). The use ofKai... pav is probably progressive here (Denniston 
1954: 358): “the being of things which is eternal and indeed nature 
itself... ” 

onirA ... A epuan;: auTa is used here to indicate that what is at issue is not 
the nature of a specific kind of thing, but nature “in itself.” It is also in 
contrast with things known “by us” (uq>’ apwv) which will be discussed 
below. This meaning is also shown by pairing “nature in itself” with “the 
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being of things which is eternal”. Philolaus is discussing the eternal, ulti¬ 
mate, inner nature of things, the inner nature that Heraclitus said loved to 
hide itself (F123), the eternal being that Parmenides and Melissus sought 
to define. Although Philolaus denied human knowledge of such an eternal 
nature, he is nonetheless interested in nature as it is displayed in the world- 
order. 

Ociav tc xal oox &v6pionivr)v ivSiyeTOU yvwoiv : This is the manuscript 
reading. Diels read ya for te and Badham followed by Wachsmuth read 
0 Eia evri. Both of these readings were evidently motivated by doubts about 
the combination te Kai ouk. However, Denniston (1954: 513) cites several 
passages from tragedy to show that te Kai ouk is used in passages that couple 
opposites (e.g. Soph. OT 1275 ttoAAokis te Kouy ana^ - “often and not 
once”; OC 935 | 3 ia te Kouy ekcov - “by force and not willingly”). But it is 
just such a coupling of opposites that is found in Philolaus, “divine and not 
human.” 

Philolaus does not say explicitly why the “being of things” does not 
admit of human knowledge. Nussbaum (1979: 100 n. 91), however, argues 
that to show “how human understanding is inferior to that of the gods is 
clearly the point of the fragment” and says that Philolaus’ point is that 
human nature requires that there be an ordered plurality for cognition 
to occur (i.e. the ordered plurality that results from the combination of 
limiters and unlimiteds). However, this interpretation suggests that, while 
human knowledge does require an ordered plurality, divine knowledge 
does not. This seems to me very unlikely. Certainly in F4 Philolaus’ points 
about knowledge seem to be about knowledge in general and not just 
human knowledge. In F6 Philolaus need only mean that human knowledge 
is limited in that our experience is less extensive than that of the gods. We 
cannot for example experience eternal entities and are not omnipresent as 
Xenophanes’ god may be. That this is the type of difference between divine 
and human knowledge is supported by other Greek authors who contrast 
the two and seems more plausible than supposing Philolaus to mean that 
the gods have some special type of knowing that has radically different 
logical requirements than human knowledge. 

yvcbaiv should be translated “knowledge” (not “apprehension,” Nuss¬ 
baum), as the contrast between divine and human suggests. For the inter¬ 
pretation of yvcoais see my comments on yvcoaoupEvov in F3. 

rcAAv ya i) Sti : All the manuscripts have ttAeov ya f| oti and this is accepted 
by Boeckh, Diels, and Scoon. Here ttAeov is taken as adverbial to IvSEyeTai 
(Scoon 1922: 354 - not as modifying yvcoaiv, as Burkert thinks [1972: 250 
n. 61]). The translation would be “nature itself admits of divine and not 
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human knowledge, no more at any rate than the knowledge that...” Al¬ 
though such a use of ttAeov seems plausible theoretically, in actual usage it 
is hard to find a case where it is used in a phrase with the sense of “no more 
than” = “except” which is required here and Scoon provides no parallels 
for it. On the other hand, as Burkert remarks, TrAqv f| is a very common 
combination in this sense. Herodotus 4.189 preserves just the same combi¬ 
nation as is proposed for Philolaus here (trAqv f| oti) with the sense “except 
that.” Other texts have TrAqv f| (Aristophanes, Clouds 361 and Herodotus 
2.111, 130) while still others have TrAqv oti (Plato, Phd. 57b2 and Tht. 
18339). Until a good parallel for ttAeov in this construction is forthcoming, 
it seems better to follow the parallels above except that the Doric rrAav 
should probably be read (Badham), since it is more plausible that this 
would come to be changed to ttAeov than the very familiar TrAf|v. The 
difference in sense between the two readings is not large. 

o\»x ol6v t’ rjv ouOcvl twv 46vt<ov xal Y l Y vb,oxo M v,1JV dtp’ apaiv 
YcycvfjaOai . . . : Scholars have spent a considerable amount of time re¬ 
writing this passage, but it is important to note that the only real problem 
raised by the manuscript text (except for the easy and necessary correction 
from the manuscripts’ olov Tqv to olov t’ fjv) concerns the last word. Most 
of the mauscripts have the impossible y£yvECT0ai. E has yEVEO0ai but, given 
the general nature of the readings in that manuscript, this seems more 
likely to be a scribe’s correction or simplification than the preservation of 
the true reading. The issue of y£yvEct0ai can and should be separated from 
changes made to the manuscript readings ou0£vi and yiyvcooKopEvcov which 
I will discuss below. 

The goal is to try to come up with a form of yiyvopai that works in this 
context and still explain how the manuscript error came about (i.e. to ex¬ 
plain how the initial ys- arose). Thus the emendation of Diels (ya y£VEa0ai) 
assumes that an original ya came to be incorrectly combined with yEvkrOai. 
Both Burkert (1972: 251 n. 62) and Scoon (1922: 356) complain that ya 
produces an undesirable sense, but neither explains what this sense is. 
Given that Philolaus has set up a strong contrast between divine and 
human knowledge earlier in this sentence, it seems not at all inappropriate 
to have ya with O 9 ’ apcov to emphasize that he is limiting himself to things 
known by us. On the other hand the text adopted by Scoon, Usener and 
Wachsmuth which simply has y£VEO0ai without ya does produce reason¬ 
able sense and we could suppose that the manuscript reading arose by a 
sort ofdittography of the first syllable. Burkert’s emendation is the only one 
to keep the initial ysy- and does so by supposing that the the original 
reading was the perfect infinitive yEy£vqo0ai. 

In the end all of these proposals seem to explain the corruption equally 
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well and to produce adequate sense. However, Burkert’s proposal seems 
slightly preferable to me since the perfect infinitive stresses, in a way that 
the aorist infinitive does not, that the things that are and are known by us 
have in fact come to be, thus underlining the contrary-to-fact nature of 
the sentence (on the perfect infinitive as emphasizing finished action see 
Goodwin 1965: 34). The difference in English translation would be that 
between “it was not possible for any of the things... to come to be” and “it 
was not possible for any of the things to have come to be [as they clearly 
have].” As Burkert points out, Philolaus does use the perfect infinitive 
auyK£KAeTct6ai a few lines further on in the fragment. There it also seems to 
emphasize that the action involved is finished or complete. Antiphon uses 
yEy£vf)o 0 ca in F58 similarly to emphasize the completeness of an action: ev 
| i£V tw y£y£vfjCT0ai ouk evecttiv (“In the case of what has happened it is not 
possible” [to change one’s mind]). 

Usener and Diels, followed by Wachsmuth and Nussbaum, have altered 
the text further, replacing the manuscript readings ouOev'i and yiy vcooxopEvcov 
with ou0ev and yiyvcoaxopEvov respectively. yiyvcoaKopEvov... yEVEO0ai is 
then understood as a periphrastic formation and the translation is “it 
would not be possible for any of the things that are also to come to be 
known by us if there were not...” The passage would thus state conditions 
not for coming to be (as it does on the manuscript text), but for coming to 
be known or apprehended. The discussion of this emendation has been 
confused by the fact that both Burkert and Nussbaum combine it unneces¬ 
sarily, in my opinion, with the textual problem surrounding yEy£vf)o0ai 
which I have discussed above. 

Looked at in itself the change appears largely indefensible. What solid 
basis is there for changing two readings found in all manuscripts and 
which give us a text that is perfectly grammatical and that makes good 
sense? The motive seems to be the desire to have a reference to the condi¬ 
tions for knowledge in the fragment. To be sure this is a perfectly possible 
topic for Philolaus and he addresses it directly in F4, but there is no reason 
to assume that this is what he is talking about in F6. Surely it is correct 
methodology to base our interpretation of Philolaus on the texts preserved 
in the manuscript tradition and only alter those texts when they are un¬ 
grammatical or when they give a sense that is seriously defective; otherwise 
we are in danger of rewriting Philolaus in our own image. 

There are some further problems with the proposed emendation to 
ou0ev ... yiyvcoCTKopEvov. Burkert objects to the periphrastic construction 
(yiyvcoCTKOiiEvov ... y£VEO0ai) on the grounds that “the passive is never ex¬ 
pressed elsewhere, I believe, by yiyvEO0ai and the present passive par¬ 
ticiple” (1972: 251 n. 62). Nussbaum (1979: 99 n. 91) doubts “Burkert’s 
generalizations” although she cannot, on the basis of an incomplete survey, 
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find exact parallels for the periphrasis. She does give evidence for the 
perfect passive participle in such periphrases. It may be that a parallel can 
be found, but it is at least clear that the periphrasis with the present passive 
participle is not a common one. This simply casts more doubt on the pro¬ 
posed emendation. We would seem to need very strong grounds indeed to 
introduce two emendations into a perfectly intelligible text when these 
emendations produce what is, at the least, an unusual periphrastic con¬ 
struction. Both Barnes (1982) and Schofield (KRS) keep the manuscript 
text. 

Nussbaum goes on to suggest that the difference in meaning between the 
two readings is not as radical as Burkert (1972: 251 n. 2) suggests. She says 
that even on the manuscript text it does not follow “that the fragment is 
about the conditions of the origin of the world and not about the condi¬ 
tions of thought.” She maintains that “for a writer concerned with Eleatic 
questions... the addition of yiyvcooxopevcov to eovtgov must surely be the 
conscious restriction of the argument to what becomes an object of thought 
for us” (1979: 100 n. 91). But in context the function of the reference to 
“the things known by us” (yiyvcooKopevcov 0 (f)’ apcov) is clearly to contrast 
them with the things we cannot know, and which admit only of divine 
knowledge, that are mentioned in the first part of the sentence. Nussbaum 
is right, then, if she means that Philolaus is restricting himself to talking 
only about things which are in the domain of human knowledge. However, 
on the manuscript reading the fragment is not about how these things 
become known ; it is about their coming to be. It is not at all obvious that the 
conditions necessary for their coming to be are the same as the conditions 
for their coming to be known. 

It is important to notice that Philolaus refers to “coming to be” here 
(yeyevf|<70ai) and later in the fragment (ETreyeveTO, EyEVETo) without any 
Eleatic uneasiness. In fact the assumption of this first sentence is that there 
are things that are known by us which come to be. As the last words of the 
sentence make clear, it is the existence of this “world-order” which we 
perceive that is the controlling assumption in Philolaus’ argument. 

unapyousa^: Nussbaum has a good note on the meaning of UTrapyEiv 
(1979: 101 n. 94). She discusses two possible meanings: (1) “to be present 
to” or “to belong to someone,” (2) “to be already in existence.” As she 
points out, both meanings are “amply represented in fifth-century authors” 
(see LSJ). However, the first meaning does not work very well in F6 
because it usually involves at least an implied dative specifying the person to 
whom the thing in question “is present” and here it is awkward to supply 
a dative such as f)pTv (“to us”) when the genitive “by us” has just been 
used. If this were the sense intended, “to us” really needed to be stated 
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explicitly. Moreover, the point of Philolaus’ remarks on the “being of 
things” is that it is never directly present to us (and hence not knowable), 
but that we must assume that the being of the limiting and the unlimited 
was already in existence for the cosmos to have arisen. 

Beyond this there are other signs in the context that the meaning “be 
already in existence” or “preexist” is what is intended. Thus, UTrapxov is 
used to describe the beginnings (i.e. limiters and unlimiteds) at the start of 
the next sentence in clear contrast to EtrEyEVETO which describes the “fitting 
together” of the limiters and unlimiteds. What is needed as a contrast to 
the meaning “supervene” is precisely a word that means “preexist.” For a 
good example of the meaning “preexist” see Herodotus 7.144 where a 
contrast is made between ctutcci ai vees toTcti ’A 0 r|vaioicn UTtfjpxov (the ships 
which already existed for the Athenians) and those they were about to 
build. 

Tai: This is Badham’s correction for the te of the manuscripts, which is 
impossible. The unusual form would easily be corrupted in transmission. It 
seems best to follow Burkert and give tou a demonstrative force, “these 
beginnings.” Such an interpretation gives better continuity between this 
sentence and what precedes. 

dipyai: Like ecttco this word has aroused considerable suspicion about the 
authenticity of the fragment (e.g. By water 1868: 51). apXB is a common 
Aristotelian word for “first principle” and has a prominent role in his de¬ 
scription of Presocratic thought. However, it is also used by the Presocratics 
and by writers in the Hippocratic corpus, so that the mere appearance of 
the word need not arouse suspicion. I have argued in some detail that 
Philolaus is consciously developing an explanatory method using apyai 
and that this method has closer connections to both the Hippocratic writ¬ 
ings of the later fifth century and the mathematician Hippocrates of Chios 
(430) than it does to Aristotle (see Pt. II, ch. 3). It means “starting-point” 
and specifically a starting-point in explanation. 

ouy 6|xolai ou8’ 8p.6cpuXoi: Philolaus’ description of “the beginnings” as 
“not alike” is in strong contrast to Parmenides who describes “what is” in 
F8.22 as follows: “it is not divided since it is all alike” (o05e SiaipETOV ecttiv, 
ettei Trav ecttiv opoiov). Melissus (F7) agrees and describes “what is” as 
“eternal... and unlimited and one and all alike” (atSiov ... xcd arrEipov Kod 
ev Kai opoiov Trav) . Philolaus’ language is so close to this last passage from 
Melissus that it is tempting to see him as literally commenting on it. He is 
talking about the same “eternal being” as Melissus (both use cdSios), but he 
does not believe that the world-order which we perceive can have arisen 
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from beginnings that were “all alike.” Rather it arises from origins that are 
not alike. He agrees with Melissus that unlimiteds must be eternal, but 
argues that limiters too must be eternal. Empedocles also rejected the no¬ 
tion that the origin of the world could be found in one principle that is “all 
alike.” He advocates four elements each of which, however, he describes 
as internally “alike” (opoTov - F17). Philolaus does not comment on the 
internal homogeneity of the limiters and unlimiteds here, but rather focuses 
on the problem of how to explain combinations of these unlike elements. 

It is hard to determine what distinction, if any, there is between opoiai 
and opocpuAoi. In some contexts opocpuAos refers to human relationships 
and seems to mean “of the same race” or “akin” (“Hippocrates”, Airs, 
Waters, Places 12.31; Plato, Lg. 84334; Mx. 24432 and 242d2). In one 
Hippocratic text it refers to copulating partners as needing to be akin in the 
sense of the same species {Nat. hom. 3.3). On the other hand it is applied to 
inanimate objects as being of the same kind or akin. Thus Theophrastus, in 
his report of Democritus’ account of perception, cites the general principle 
of “like knowing like” using opotpuAa (DK 68A 135.50 toc yap opocpuAa 
paAicrra EKaarov yvcopi^Eiv). Plato also uses it of “like things associat¬ 
ing with like” at 77 . 8ia6 as does Aristotle at De caelo 307b!. The fact 
that Philolaus uses o06e (“not even”) between opoiai and opocpuAoi may 
suggest that the latter indicates a somewhat weaker connection than the 
former. In this case the contrast can be brought out best by translating 
“since the beginnings preexisted, not being alike or even related” (after 
Scoon). 

. . . r)8r| &8uvotTOv ^5 xa auxaT^ xoap.r]0Tjvou, el p.9) appovia incy^veTO . . . : 

The manuscript reading fjs xai suggests a misunderstanding by a copyist of 
the unfamiliar Doric form fjs. Since Kai seems to have no particular force 
here it seems reasonable to accept Badham’s fjs Ka. 

Philolaus is arguing that since the beginnings were unlike, it would have 
been impossible for them to be ordered, if a “fitting together” had not 
supervened. The notion that likes are naturally bound together and not 
in fact in need of any “harmonizing” factor is a commonplace in Greek 
thought (Democritus F164). No need is felt to explain why it is that water 
mixes with water or sand with sand. However, in the case of unlike things, 
if they are found together in some sort of combination, it seems necessary 
to look for some third factor to explain this breach of the rule of like to 
like. 

Philolaus calls this principle appovia. The development of this term has 
been well discussed by others (Kirk 1954: 207ff; Kahn 1979: ig6ff). The 
root meaning is “to join” or “to fit together”. It is applied literally in 
shipbuilding where a appovia is a joint {Od. 5.248). The use in music is a 
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figurative application of this meaning to the tuning of a musical instru¬ 
ment. A appovla is then a specific “fitting together” or “attunement” of an 
instrument and later in F6 (F6a) is used of an “attunement an octave long” 
(see Barker 1984: i63ff). 

The concept of appovla plays a prominent role in Heraclitus’ philosophy. 
It is a matter of debate whether it just has the sense of “connection” and 
“agreement” or whether it also has a musical sense (Kirk 1954: 207 and 
Kahn 1979: 196-7). However, most scholars would agree that in Heraclitus 
“harmonie as a unity composed of conflicting parts is... the model for an 
understanding of the world ordering as a unified whole” (Kahn 1979: 200). 
Thus, in Heraclitus just as in Philolaus, appovla is a principle that explains 
the connection between things that differ or are unlike (F51 “They do not 
understand how in differing it agrees with itself, a backturning harmonia like 
that of a bow or lyre” [ou ^uviaoiv okcos 5ia9EpopEvov kovrco opoAoyeer 
naAivTpoTros appovit) OKwatrEp to^ou Kai Aupris]). The same holds true 
in Empedocles where appovla is invoked to explain how unlike elements 
(earth, water, fire) can be joined to form one substance, bone (F96 “... and 
these came to be white bones, marvelously held together by the gluing of 
Harmony” [tr. Wright] [tci 6’ ootecx Aevkct yEvovro, appovliy KoAAiptv 
apipoTa 0 ECTTTEcnr| 0 £v]). In Empedocles Harmonia is equated with Love 
which along with Strife are the two efficient causes of change in the world. 
That part of Empedocles’ cycle in which Love/Harmony comes into com¬ 
plete dominance is characterized by the complete unification of the unlike 
elements into a sphere in which none of the differing parts can be distin¬ 
guished (see F27 where Empedocles refers to the “close covering of har¬ 
mony” [appoviris ttukivco Kputpco]). 

A “fitting together” need not be good or harmonious. It is possible to 
have a bad craftsman. However, in passages such as Empedocles F96 it is 
clear that the “fitting together” does not proceed haphazardly, but in¬ 
volves specific proportions of constituents (two parts water, four parts fire, 
etc.). The fitting together is usually made with a certain use or function in 
mind. In Odyssey 5 Odysseus fits his raft together with the goal of reaching 
Ithaca. Musical harmonia is not just any “fitting together” of strings or 
pitches, but one that produces a certain attunement. For Philolaus it is 
clear that appovla has this sense of “harmonious fitting together,” both 
because it is specifically tied to a musical attunement in F6a, and because 
it is explicitly used not just to explain any old combination of dissimilar 
elements but a combination of elements into an order (xoapos). 

Thus, it is clear that the main outlines of Philolaus’ conception of appovla 
were already well developed in the Presocratic tradition by Heraclitus and 
Empedocles. What seems to be peculiar to Philolaus is both the emphasis 
on the musical sense of appovla and also the close connection between 
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appovlot and number. To be sure Heraclitus may be alluding to the musical 
idea of harmony in some places and Empedocles connects harmonia to nu¬ 
merical proportions of constituents in F96. However, Heraclitus does not 
use the structure of the diatonic scale as a model for the structure of the 
world as explicitly as Philolaus does in F6a (but see Shipton 1985), and 
Empedocles does not always associate the working of harmony with num¬ 
ber as it appears that Philolaus does. Heraclitus famously says that “the 
hidden attunement is better than the obvious one” (F54 &ppovlr| acpavfjs 
(pavEpps KpEiTTCOv). Recently, Shipton (1985: 1 2gff) has argued that this is 
an attack on the Pythagoreans for only paying attention to the “obvious 
harmony of numerical ratios” whereas Heraclitus himself is pointing to the 
hidden harmony of opposites. However, this will not work as an attack on 
Philolaus who clearly sees his harmony as tying together opposites as well. 
Moreover, it seems to be a real question as to how obvious the numerical 
ratios are that correspond to the audible concords. They certainly are only 
arrived at by investigation that goes beyond the obvious. Indeed, Philolaus 
seems to be clearly most interested in a hidden harmony that is very similar 
to Heraclitus. As F5 of Philolaus shows, we may well start with the obvious 
harmony displayed by given things in the world, but our goal is to come to 
know them by determining the number of which they give signs. 

ETTEyivETO is used of something “coming upon” something else, i.e. of 
something occurring in the context of a defined set of circumstances. Thus 
it is frequently used in the Hippocratic treatises of the coincidence of two 
meteorological phenomena. Thus “rain comes upon the rising of the dog 
star” (Airs, Waters, Places 1 o. 19 Etri kuvos ETriToArj 05cop EtnyEvqTcti) . It also 
can refer simply to changes in weather, but usually with reference to a 
person upon whom they come “whenever the cold comes upon a man and 
causes him some pain” (tr. Jones, VM 16.7 otcxv to q/uypov EtnyEvqTai Kal 
ti Au-nricrq tov avQpwrrov). It is also used of symptoms that “come on” or 
“supervene” on other symptoms or at a certain stage in the disease or treat¬ 
ment (Prog. 15.15; 19-71 23.24). Among the Presocratic writers it is used by 
Empedocles at F 17.30 in his assertion that in addition to the six principles 
(the four elements, Love and Strife) “nothing will come to be later in 
addition to these” (tr. Wright, Kcd -rrpos toTs out’ ap ti EtnylvETai...). 

Thus in his use of this word Philolaus is clearly emphasizing that harmonia 
is something that “comes upon” or “supervenes on” the two beginnings 
that he has just posited, limiters and unlimiteds. The contrast between 
limiters and unlimiteds preexisting and harmonia supervening on them is 
emphasized by the prefixes of the two Greek verbs (ETTEyEVETO, UTrapyov). 
This might suggest that Philolaus is not thinking of harmonia as an origin of 
things in the same way as he thinks of limiters and unlimiteds as origins. 
Indeed, F2 clearly indicates that there are some things in the world that 
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just limit and others that are just unlimited. Thus harmony does not exist 
everywhere, but supervenes to produce certain combinations of limiters 
and unlimiteds. It remains unclear then whether harmonia belongs to “the 
eternal being of things” in the same sense as limiters and unlimiteds do, and 
indeed Philolaus seems to regard any further explanation of harmonia as 
beyond our knowledge. 

(1)tlvl(ov otv xponuj 4 y 4 v£ to: It is best to keep the av indicated by the 
manuscripts rather than emending to something like Diels’s &6e. It is true 
that Philolaus does not have any doubts that the harmonia did supervene 
and hence that the indicative might be expected. However, he is in doubt 
about the manner in which it occurred and that doubt is expressed here 
with otv and the aorist in a past potential construction. It is also true that 
xa is used above in the fragment so that we might want to restore it here, 
but as stated in the introduction my policy has generally been to try and 
reproduce what the manuscript tradition preserves rather than trying to 
guess what was actually Philolaus’ usage. 

Raven, as part of his attack on the authenticity of the fragments, com¬ 
plains that it is surprising “to find the author of the fragments expressing ... 
perplexity about what seems to have been the most important constituent 
in his whole cosmology” (KR 310). But this is just to misunderstand 
Philolaus’ skeptical stance towards our knowledge of ultimate reality. 
Philolaus’ reticence on this point does not arise out of confusion, but out of 
a careful argument about what is within the bounds of human knowledge. 
The world as we know it shows that harmonia does hold together many 
things and we are perfectly capable of defining the nature of these “fittings 
together” as Philolaus shows in F6a in the exposition of the diatonic scale. 
What we are not in the position to know is the ultimate origin and nature 
of harmonia in itself, because this, like the eternal being of things, can only 
be known to us indirectly by its results in the world-order. Such a consistent 
denial of knowledge of ultimate principles is much more likely to arise from 
a reasoned philosophical point of view than from the ignorance of a forger. 
The latter, after all, is free to supply many answers to such problems. 

to (j-iv uv 6|xoIa . . . : The previous sentence argued that in the specific 
case of the unlike beginnings of the world-order, limiters and unlimiteds, 
there was need of a harmonious fitting together, if they were to be ordered. 
This sentence supports that point by making the same point about all 
things that are like or unlike. Like things naturally combine with like things 
and do not require anything to fit them together, while things that are 
unlike do require harmonia if they are going to be held together in an order. 

d>v seems to be used to emphasize the prospective pev (Denniston 1954: 
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473). The manuscript reading (cov) is best explained as generated by a 
misunderstanding of the Doric form. 

The text of the whole sentence presents some problems. The text found 
in the manuscripts, which I print, involves a somewhat awkward change in 
construction. The 6E clause starts out with the expectation that to avopoia 
will be the subject of a finite verb similar to etteSeovto in the first part of 
the sentence, but after introducing tcx 6e avopoia pr)6E opocpuAa ... Philolaus 
shifts into an impersonal construction that treats these forms as accusa¬ 
tives governed by dvayxa. Although this is somewhat awkward, it gives a 
perfectly intelligible sense and does not seem impossible to me. Burkert’s 
suggestion (1972: 251 n. 65) is to punctuate before avayKa, but this pro¬ 
duces an asyndeton, as he recognizes, so that it does not seem much less 
awkward than following the manuscript punctuation. Diels emended to t5 
ToiauTa appovla.. .ola (“fastened together by such a harmony, through 
which they are destined to endure in the universe” tr. Freeman 1971: 74). 
However, this produces an awkward prospective sense of toioutos (looking 
forward to 01a). The meaning “by such a harmony” is also inappropriate 
since the kind of harmony does not seem to be at issue. 

In the last clause the manuscripts’ f| e! does not produce sense. The best 
solution seems to be to remove f| and read just e1. It is possible that in the 
transmission of the text some copyist misunderstood peAAovti as a partici¬ 
ple and tried to join the two infinitives (ovyxEKAElcrfiai and KaTEyectSai) 
together with an f|. 

There is a noteworthy similarity between this passage and a passage in 
the treatise IlEpi ocpycov among the pseudepigrapha ascribed to Archytas 
(Thesleff 1965: 20.3). This is the same treatise that also has the phrase a 
ecttco tcov TrpaynciTWv in common with F6. The passage in pseudo-Archytas 
runs as follows: 

aAA' etteI to kiveohevov ivavTias lavTw buvapEis tayst Tas tcov cnrAcov 
ctcohotgov, to 6’ ivavTia auvappoyas tivos SeTtoi xai evcoctios, dvayxq 
dptSpcov Suvapias xai avaAoyias xai to ev apiSpoTs xai yEcopETpixoTs 
SEiKvupEva TTapaAappdvEiv, a xai cruvappocrai xai ivcoaai Tav 
EvavTioTaTa SuvaasTTai ev Ta ecttoT tcov upayiaaTCOv ttottocv popqicb. 

But since that which is moved has opposing powers, the powers of the 
simple bodies, and opposites require some fitting together and unifica¬ 
tion, it is necessary that it also take up the powers of numbers and 
proportions and the things which are shown in numbers and geomet¬ 
rical figures, which are able both to fit together and also to unify the 
opposition in the being of things with regard to a form. 

It is undeniable that the basic thought of this passage is close to Philolaus 
F6, but this thought, that unlike things require something to hold them 
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together, is by no means unusual and is assumed by both Heraclitus and 
Empedocles. It is also a natural conclusion from the common notion that 
like naturally associates with like. It is true that some of the language in 
the pseudo-Archytas passage is similar to F6 (krrcb, avvappoyfis... SeTtoci, 
avdyicri). However, some of this similarity is rather superficial (avayKT), 
SeTtoci) and can be explained by the similar thought, and the dissimilarity 
in language and conception between the two passages is in fact more strik¬ 
ing than the similarity. As was pointed out above in the commentary, eotco 
is not at all the same concept in the two passages. Moreover, the pseudo- 
Archytas passage is replete with Platonic, Aristotelian, and other late ideas 
and terminology which are not found in F6 (to kiveopevov, SuvapEis, anAcov 
CTCopaTCOV, Evcoais, pop9co) . Thus, once again, close examination of the pas¬ 
sage shows F6 to have more dissimilarities than similarities to the tradition 
of Pythagorean pseudepigrapha. 

t tooTaxij: This is the reading of the manuscripts, but a reference to “equal 
speed” has no clear sense in context and the text is generally regarded as 
corrupt. A great variety of possible corrections have been proposed, but 
many of them are unattested or poorly attested forms and it seems better to 
print the manuscript text with an obelus than make what seems a largely 
arbitrary decision between unlikely forms. 

DK prints Heidel’s emendation iaoTayfi, “of the same rank” (1907: 78). 
Heidel argued that we wanted a word that suggested the Pythagorean 
CTUcrroxioci which are mentioned by Aristotle and “to which allusion is clearly 
made.” This was his reason for rejecting Meineke’s iaoAaxfj, “equally 
alloted,” which was accepted in an earlier edition ofDK and by Wachsmuth. 
But it is not in fact clear that Philolaus is referring to the ovoroxiou, 
but quite the reverse. Aristotle’s account of the Pythagoreans presents the 
material that has most similarity to Philolaus as being distinct from the 
Pythagoreans who posited the auoroxiai (thus Metaph. g85b24ff has close 
ties to Philolaus and is contrasted with the views of the Pythagoreans who 
posit the ovaTOxiou at 986323). Meineke’s iaoAaxf) is not found elsewhere 
in Greek literature while iaoTayfj is only found in late Pythagorean texts 
(Theol. ar. 51). Meineke also suggested ictonaAf), “of equal strength,” which 
would fit better with actual Presocratic vocabulary (see Parmenides F8.44 
where “what is” is compared with a well-rounded sphere and said to be 
“equally poised in every direction from its center” [tr. Coxon, mectooSev 
iaorraAES TravTq j). The most recent suggestion is Mansfeld’s iaoKparfj (“of 
equal power”) which also has the advantage of being attested for the fifth 
century. 

Although Heidel could remark that the manuscript reading, iaoTaxf), 
was “so clearly inept that nobody has been found to defend it,” it is not an 
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orphan after all, since Burkert accepts the reading and argues that i t “could 
be understood by comparison with Leucippus” (1972: 251 n. 64). It is 
not completely clear what Burkert means by this, but it is plausible that 
Leucippus talked of the equal speeds of atoms moving in the void and there 
are connections made between the atomists and Philolaus in the later tradi¬ 
tion (Burkert 1972: 259 n. 101). It is also true that Epicurus uses iaoTCCXoi 
to describe the motion of atoms (Letter to Herodotus 61). But none of this is 
very convincing, since we have had no clear reference to anything like 
atoms whose motion we could refer to as “of equal speed.” If we thought in 
terms of Philolaus’ astronomical system in light of the reference to the 
harmony of the spheres in F6a, we might suppose that the reference might 
be to the motion of the planets which are not “of equal speed.” Alterna¬ 
tively a musical interpretation might be given, also in light ofF6a, in which 
it is vibrations of strings that are not “of equal speed” (I owe this last 
suggestion to Alex Mourelatos). But the problem with all these interpreta¬ 
tions of “of equal speed” is that they seem too specific for the context which 
otherwise talks in the most extreme generality of things that are like or 
unlike. 

appoviqt auyxexXelaOai : Since the rest of the fragment always talks of 
appovia in the singular, it is reasonable to accept this emendation of the 
plural found in the manuscripts. However, the plural does not seem to be 
completely impossible. Since Philolaus is talking about a plurality of things 
that are “unlike and not even related,” it is not implausible for him to be 
thinking in terms of a plurality of “fittings together” as well. It may be that 
generally speaking Philolaus has in mind a harmonia that holds together the 
whole world-order but there must also be individual harmoniai that hold 
together each of the individual unities of limiters and unlimiteds in the 
world. 

The most common meaning for ovyKAEico is “shut,” “shut up,” or “en¬ 
close.” Aristotle uses it of catching fish in a net {HA 533b26). In the Hippo¬ 
cratic corpus it is used of the mouth of the womb being closed by fat (AWP 
21) or of the eyebrows meeting. But it also comes to refer to things that are 
closed together in an order of some sort. Thus Thucydides uses the word of 
troops that close their ranks (4.35). Perhaps the closest parallel to what we 
have in Philolaus is Euripides Ba. 1300 where Agave asks if the remains 
of the dismembered Pentheus have all been put together decently limb 
by limb (fj Ttav ev ap0pois CTuyxEKAquevov kccAgos) . Thus Philolaus conceives 
of the ranks of unlike things being closed together by a harmonia or put 
together in order like the parts of a skeleton. 

ci (xiXXovTi k\> x6ap.io xaT^XEadai: The meaning of ev Koapco must be “in 
an order” rather than “in the world-order” as the lack of an article sug- 
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gests. I n this sentence Philolaus is not talking specifically about the ordered 
world we know, but about the general requirements for something to be 
“held in order.” 

xax 4 xu> : This is quite a strong word which has two basic meanings: (i) “to 
hold back” (someone by force II. 15.186) or “check,” “restrain” (one’s 
anger, tears, tongue etc.); (2) “possess,” “occupy,” “master” (especially 
of rulers, but note night “covering” the heavens and the moon “being 
covered” by clouds Od. 9.145). It is the same word Anaxagoras uses in F1 
to describe the mastery of all things a t the beginning of the world by air and 
aither (travTa yap af)p te Kai ai 0 f|p KaTEiysv - it is controversial whether it 
means “cover” or “predominate” here: Sider 1981: 47ff). Philolaus’ use 
seems closer to the typical usage than Anaxagoras’ somewhat strained usage, 
in that the sense of physical restraint fits the context of F6. For Philolaus 
the idea seems to be that the limiters and unlimiteds are “mastered” by 
the harmonia so as to be “restrained” in an order which they would not 
otherwise form because of their dissimilar natures. 

Fragment 6a 

Nicomachus, Harm. 9 (252.4 Jan; see also 264.2) oti 8e toTs 
uq>’ ppcov SpAcoOeTaiv ctKoAou 0 a xai oi traAaiOTaTOi darEtpalvovTO, 
appoviav |i£v koAouvtes Tpv 81a naacov, auAAa( 3 av 8e ttjv 81a 
TEcraapcov (TrpcoTq yap auAApvpis 90oyycov crupcpcovcov), 61’ o^Eiav 
5 8e t pv 81a ttevte (auvEXPS yap tt) irpcoToyEVEi auptpcovla Trj 81a 
TECTaapcov ecttiv I s ) 8i6c ttevte ett'i to o^u TTpoxcopoOoa), auaTqpa 
8e ap90T£pcov auAAa( 3 as te Kai 81’ o^Eiav p 81a traacov (e£ auTou 
toutou appovia KAp 0 Eiaa, oti irpcoTlcrrp ek aup9covicov ovpupcovia 
ppp 6 a 0 p) SrjAov ttoieT OiAoAaos 6 FluOayopou SidSoyos outco 
10 TTC05 ev tco irpcoTCp 9UCTIKC0 AEycov. dpKEO 0 paop£ 0 a yap Evi papTupi 
81a Tpv ettei^iv, e1 Kai ttoAAoI iTEpi toO auTou tcx opoia iroAAaxcos 
Afiyouaiv. lyei 8e outcos p tou OiAoAaou Ae^is. 

appoviai; 84 p.4yE06q 4axi auXXapa xal 81 ’ 6 ^ciav. to 84 81 ’ 
6 ^eiav (xei^ov to q aoXXapas 4noy86cu. Maxi yap inb unaraq 4jt! 
15 p.4aoav aoXXapa, inb 84 [liooaq eni vedtxav 81 ’ 6 ^ciav, inb 84 
vcitTa; tq xplxav auXXapa, inb 84 xplxa^ kq unaxav 81 ’ AS'etav. 
x 6 8 ’ 4v p.4au> peaaa q xal xplxas 4x6y8oov, & 84 auXXa(3a 
4mxpixov, to 84 81 ’ 6 ^eiav ^jpidXiov, x 8 Sta jtaaav 84 8 urX 6 ov. 
06 x 005 appovia jt4vte 4x6y8oa xal Suo Sieateq, 81 ’ 6 ^£iav 84 
20 xpia 4x6y8oa xal Sleoi^, ooXXapa 84 8 u’ 4x6y8oa xal SIeoi^. 
(Also preserved in Stobaeus, Eclogae i.2i.7d [1.189.7 Wachsmuth 
- missing in Stobaeus P] as a continuation of F6.) 
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PEpvf|o 0 ai 8e 8 eT, oti TpiTpv vOv kccAeT ttiv ev tt) ETTTaxop8cp 
Trapap£ar)v, irpo Tfjs tou 8ia£EuyvuvTOS tovou 7 rapEV 0 EaECos Tfjs 
25 ev oKTayopScp. cgteIxe yap auTT| Tfjs TrapavEotTris TpippiTOviov 
aauv 0 ETOv, <39’ ou SiaaTppaTos f) iaev 7 rapEVTE 0 Elaa x°p 5 il 
TOVOV dTT£Aa( 3 E, TO 8e AoiTTOV ijpiTOVlOV pETa^U TplTTlS Kai 
TiapapEaris d7TEAEi90r| ev tt) 8ia^Eu^Ei. EuAoycos ouv ij TraAai 
TpiTT| 81a TEaaapcov cttteixe Tfjs vijttis, orap 8iaaTT|pa vuv 
30 aTT£Aa( 3 Ev f| Trapap£ar| ovt’ ekeivtis- oi 8 e touto pf| ouvievtes 
aiTicovTai cos ouk ovtos Suvotou ev ETTiTpiTcp Aoyco Elvai 
TpiTr|v airo vr)TT|S. aAAoi 8 e ouk airiGavcos tov TrapEVTE 0 EVTa 
90oyyov oux'i peto^u pEaiy Kai TpiTris £VTE 0 fjvai 9001V, aAAa 
PETafju TpiTris Kai TrapavEotTris' Kai outov p£v TpiTT|v avT 1 ekeivtis 
35 EirtKAr| 0 f|vai, ttjv 8e TraAai TpiTpv TrapapEar|v ev tt] 8ia^EU^Ei 
yEVEo 0 ai. tov 8e OiAoAaov too irpoTEpco ovopaTi ttiv TrapapEar)v 
TpiTT)v KaAEaai koitoi 81a TEaaapcov ouaav octto Tfis vf|TT|s. 

13 Jerri om. Nicom. Ivti Wachsmuth outlay Stobaeus throughout 14 Tfj5 
auAAapfjs Nicom. R Etrrt Wachsmuth 14-15 Hri ... ETri Stobaeus F 6 is...TrOTi 
Nicom. 15 uJaav... psaas Nicom. (usaaas R) auAAa| 3 dv Stob. VME vsarav 
Stobaeus F 16 Js... Js Nicom. eis... Js Stobaeus F eis ... els Stob. VME 
16 auAAafJr] Nicom. R auAAapiy Stob. GME 17 to 8’ pJaov Stob. GME TpiTas 
Kai uJaas Nicom. kn’ 6y8coco Stob. F 18 JtHtpito? Stob. F aptiAiov Nicom. 
R to om. Stob. F traaav Stob. F 19 J-rroySoa Kai Suo SiJaiE? Nicom. 264.3-4 
Jan and Boeckh fir’ 6y86co Kai SiJaios Stob. F JtroySocov Kai Suotv SiJoeoiv Nicom. 
St’ 6§Eiav... Sieois om. Nicom. RM add. M 4 8 e om. Nicom. 20 Jtr’ 6y86a 
Stob. F auAAafia... Sisais om. Stob. F auAAapd S’ a 80 ’ Nicom. R 

The most ancient thinkers also proclaimed things that are consistent 
with what I have set forth. They call the octave harmonia, the fourth 
syllaba (for it is the first grasp [syllepsis] of concordant notes), the fifth 
dioxeion (for the fifth is continuous with the first concord to be 
generated, the fourth, and advances to what is higher [to oxy \), and 
the octave is the composite of both the syllaba [fourth] and dioxeion 
[fifth] (for this very reason being called harmonia , because it was the 
first concord fitted together [ harmosthe ] from concords). Philolaus, 
the successor of Pythagoras, makes this clear when he says something 
like the following in the first book of On Nature. For we will 
be content with one witness in order to get on with things, even if 
there are many who in many ways say similar things about this same 
topic. The text of Philolaus is as follows: 

‘The magnitude of harmonia (fitting together) is the fourth 
( syllaba ) and the fifth (di’ oxeian ). The fifth is greater than the fourth 
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by the ratio 9:8 [a tone]. For from hypate [lowest tone] to the middle 
string ( mese ) is a fourth, and from the middle string to mate [highest 
tone] is a fifth, but from mate to the third string is a fourth, and from 
the third string to hypate is a fifth. That which is in between the third 
string and the middle string is the ratio 9:8 [a tone], the fourth has 
the ratio 4 : 3, the fifth 3: 2, and the octave ( dia pason ) 2:1. Thus the 
harmonia is five 9:8 ratios [tones] and two dieses [smaller semitones]. 
The fifth is three 9:8 ratios [tones] and a diesis, and the fourth two 
9:8 ratios [tones] and a diesis .’ 

One should bear in mind that at this point he calls the string in 
the seven-string scale which is next to the middle string ( paramese), 
the third string, before the insertion of the disjunct tone in the eight¬ 
string scale. For this note [trite — paramese ] used to be an undivided 
tone-and-a-half from the string that is next to nete ( paranete ), from 
which interval the inserted string took away a tone; the remaining 
half-tone was left between the third string and the one next to the 
middle ( paramese ) in the disjunct scale. It makes sense then that the 
ancient third string was a fourth away from nete, the very interval 
which the string next to the middle now marks off instead of it (i.e. 
nete) . But some who do not understand this find fault on the grounds 
that it is not possible for the third string to be at a ratio of 4:3 from 
nete. Others, not unconvincingly, say that the inserted note was not 
inserted between the middle string and the third string, but between 
the third string and the string that is next to nete (paranete). They also 
say that it was called the third string in place of that one and that 
the ancient third string became the string next to the middle in the 
disjunct scale. And they say that Philolaus called the string next 
to the middle by the earlier name, third string, although it was a 
fourth from nete. 


AUTHENTICITY 

Before discussing the specifics of this fragment of Philolaus it is important to 
give a brief overview of what other early Pythagoreans knew about music 
theory in order to see the context in which Philolaus was working. This 
overview will be extremely brief and avoid many points of controversy so 
that the reader should refer to Barker (1989: 28-52), Burkert (1972: 369- 
86), and van der Waerden (1943: 163-99) f° r more detailed discussion and 
references to other literature. The later tradition, beginning as early as 
Xenocrates (Fg), ascribed the discovery of the ratios corresponding to the 
concordant intervals (2:1= octave, 4:3 = fourth, 3:2 = fifth) to Pytha- 
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goras himself and also associated Hippasus with an experiment that con¬ 
firmed the ratios (DK 18.12). However, the tradition also portrays Lausus 
of Hermione (sixth century), who is not a Pythagorean, as knowing the 
ratios. Accordingly, the first important point to recognize about early 
Pythagorean knowledge of music theory is that it was not exclusively 
Pythagorean, but was rather connected to the broader Greek musical tra¬ 
dition. The second crucial point is to recognize that the stories that the 
tradition tells about the discovery of the ratios for the most part describe 
observations that are impossible (e.g. the story that Pythagoras detected 
the concords in sounds he heard as he passed a smithy, which falsely pre¬ 
supposes that the pitch of sounds emitted from hammers as they strike the 
anvil is proportional to their weight). The only observation that is scientifi¬ 
cally correct is the one assigned to Hippasus, that in the case of bronze disks 
of equal diameter the pitch emitted when struck will vary with their thick¬ 
ness. Thus we can have some confidence that Hippasus (early fifth century) 
had knowledge of the ratios, but it is uncertain whether they in fact go back 
to Pythagoras himself. 

Van der Waerden argues that the ratios were discovered from everyday 
experience with musical instruments, on the basis of mention of musical 
instruments in some passages in the Aristotelian Problems. There are some 
problems with this explanation, since Greek musical instruments were not 
ideally suited to the discovery of the ratios corresponding to concords (e.g. 
most stringed instruments had strings of equal length and no finger board). 
Nonetheless, some harps did have strings with unequal lengths (Barker 
1984: 197 n. 47) and the relevant observations are simple enough that they 
could result from casual experimentation with strings. The monochord or 
“canon” (a single string stretched across a board on which precise measure¬ 
ments can be made) is not explicitly attested before the Sectio canonis as¬ 
cribed to Euclid (late fourth century and if it is not Euclidean even later). 
Thus, the only reasonably solid conclusion that can be drawn is that in the 
generation before Philolaus Hippasus, at least, knew of the ratios that cor¬ 
responded to the concordant intervals of the octave, fourth, and fifth, but 
there is no evidence of knowledge of the ratios that correspond to the tone 
and the “remainder” (diesis or leimma) which are used to fill out the rest of 
the diatonic scale. 

Scholars who have given detailed treatment to the fragments and testi- 
monia which discuss Philolaus’ views on music have generally regarded 
them as either all authentic (Boeckh and Burkert) or all spurious (Tannery, 
Frank, van der Waerden). The major exception to this is A26 which Boeckh 
found to be so confused that he supposed that the source, Boethius, must be 
blamed for an error. Tannery was hesitant to assign it even to a forger. The 
possibility that has not been given consideration and which I will argue for 
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here is that some of the fragments come from the genuine work of Philolaus 
(F6a) while others are from a later spurious work (F6b, A26). Most of the 
arguments against authenticity have been directed against material con¬ 
tained in F6b and A26 which are both dervied from Boethius and which 
are discussed in the appendix below. Even opponents of authenticity such 
as Tannery and van der Waerden find the musical theory ascribed to 
Philolaus in F6a quite possible for someone of his date although Tannery 
suspects that Philolaus’ trite might be a case of “over archaising.” Only 
Frank tries to develop a set of arguments specifically against F6a. However, 
close examination shows that these arguments are not well founded and 
that there are very strong reasons for regarding F6a as authentic. 

There are three remarkable things about the musical scale which is 
attributed to Philolaus in F6a. First, the terminology is in several respects 
not typical (i.e. syllaba [grasp] instead of diatessaron [through four] for the 
fourth, dioxeion [through the higher] instead of diapente [through five] for 
the fifth, harmonia instead of diapason [through all] for the octave, and diesis 
for leimma, the smaller semitone). Second,the use of trite (third string) rather 
than paramese as the name for the string that is a fourth from nete (the 
highest string) is very unusual. Third, the scale is in most respects identical 
to that used by Plato in the Timaeus. This last point is what raises the most 
suspicion that what is assigned to Philolaus is a forgery arising out of the 
tradition of commentary on the Timaeus, a pattern that is repeated many 
times. However, the other two peculiarites of the fragment clearly suggest 
that it is in fact more likely to be genuinely early Pythagorean than a later 
forgery and that in this case Philolaus’ work is the basis for the Timaeus 
rather than the other way around. 

First, what are the connections with the Timaeus ? At 34b 10 Plato turns 
to the discussion of the construction of the world-soul. To begin with he 
describes it as composed of a certain compound of “the same,” “the dif¬ 
ferent,” and being. He then portrays the demiurge as dividing this soul 
“stuff” in accord with certain ratios. These ratios are represented by the 
sequence 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 27 (a combination of the two sequences 1, 2, 4, 8 
and 1, 3, 9, 27). Plato then has the demiurge put two means between each 
of the terms in this sequence, the arithmetic mean (A-M = M-B) and the 
harmonic mean (A-H: A = H-B: B). For the purposes of comparison with 
Philolaus we need only examine the means between 1 and 2. Here the 
arithmetic mean would be f and the harmonic mean would be $. Plato then 
says that each of the intervals of 4: 3 which are created in this way is to be 
filled in with two intervals of 9:8 and a remainder of 256:243. In this 
whole passage Plato never explains where he is deriving this sequence of 
numbers from, nor does he refer explictly to music, yet their origin is clearly 
in music theory. The ratio of 2: 1 is the octave, and the two means to which 
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Plato refers mark off the intervals of the fifth (3:2) and the fourth (4:3). 
Further, the ratio of 9:8 is the interval between £ and f, a whole tone 
(f = 9:8). If two whole tones are subtracted from the interval 4:3 the 
difference is in fact 256:243 (4:3-9:8 = 32:27-9:8 = 256:243). Thus 
the division of the interval 2 :1 would look like this: 


9 81 


4 


3 


27 
IS 5 


2 


And the ratios between the terms in this sequence would be: 


9:8,9:8,256:243,9:8,9:8,9:8,256:243 


Thus each fourth consists of two intervals of 9:8 with one remainder of 
256: 243, each fifth of three intervals of 9:8 and one remainder, and the 
whole interval between 1 and 2 consists of 5 intervals of 9:8 and two 
remainder intervals of 256: 243. But this corresponds exactly to the struc¬ 
ture of the scale ( harmonia ) that Philolaus gives in F6. 

Plato’s failure to make any mention of the musical origin of the sequence 
of numbers which he provides is probably purposeful. In the Republic Plato 
recognizes the Pythagoreans as the thinkers who “seek numbers in heard 
consonances,” but he complains that “they do not ascend to problems to 
consider which numbers are concordant and which are not” (531 ci-4). The 
sequence in the Timaeus represents just such a sequence of “concordant” 
numbers with no reference to any audible concords. It is striking then that 
Plato’s numbers in the Timaeus do correspond to the scale of Philolaus F6 
without any direct reference to music. This is precisely what we would 
expect, given Plato’s comments in the Republic, if Plato were basing the 
sequence of concordant numbers in the Timaeus in part on Philolaus. (Of 
course, it is also possible that the scale found in Philolaus F6a was not 
unique to him but common knowledge at the time, and that Plato’s actual 
source was neither Philolaus nor, for that matter, even a Pythagorean.) On 
the other hand if Philolaus F6a were a forgery based on the passage of the 
Timaeus, we would expect that there would be at least some hint of the 
context in the Timaeus, but apart from the structure of the scale nothing in 
the two passages is similar. None of the unusual musical terminology of the 
Philolaus fragment is derived from Plato, nor is there any mention of such 
Platonic concepts as the world-soul or the demiurge in Philolaus F6a. Thus, 
it is easier to see Plato as dependent on Philolaus than the reverse. 

Frank (1923: 266ff), on the other hand, argues that the “scale” that 
Plato presents in the Timaeus is a purely a priori construction that has noth¬ 
ing to do with actual music. Further, since Plato expressly marks his a priori 
approach to music as new and as distinct from the Pythagorean approach 
(.Republic 53iaiff) it follows that Philolaus F6a, which has exactly the same 
scale as Plato’s, cannot be early Pythagorean, but must be dependent on 
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Plato. The problem here is that Frank took Plato’s words too literally and 
did not pay enough attention to the evidence for the diatonic scale used in 
the Timaeus elsewhere in the ancient musical tradition. This evidence sug¬ 
gests that the scale was not an a priori construction, but was in fact in 
common use by practical musicians. Most notably Ptolemy in his Harmonics 
discusses the scale as one of four types of diatonic scales without any refer¬ 
ence to Plato. Instead he presents the scale as one that is commonly used by 
musicians in tuning (outgo yap apuo^ovxai oi Ki 0 apco 8 oi ..., “The kithara- 
players tune in this way...” 44.1; see also 39.14ff; 80. i6ff and van der 
Waerden 1943: 187-91 and Burkert 1972: 387^"). Plato’s complaint in the 
Republic is not that the Pythagoreans started from the numbers found in 
heard consonances, but that they did not go on to “ascend to problems,” 
but rather stayed at the level of phenomenal consonances (for an insight¬ 
ful evaluation of Plato’s complaint see Barker 1989: 46-52). Both the as¬ 
tronomy and the harmonics of the Timaeus show that Plato himself was 
perfectly willing to start from motions of heavenly bodies and audible 
concords, but that he did not focus on the phenomena but rather on the 
abstract principles that govern them. Thus, it would appear that the simi¬ 
larity with the Timaeus in fact argues for the authenticity of Philolaus F6a. 
What about the unusual musical terminology of the Fragment? 

Typical Greek terminology is very commonsensical. The fourth is called 
“through four,” the fifth “through five,” and the octave “through all” 
because they are produced by playing the first and fourth, first and fifth, 
and first and last note respectively. What then are we to make of Philolaus’ 
terminology for these concords? Is it characteristic of later Greek thought 
or is it genuinely early Pythagorean? The testimonia make it clear that this 
terminology is in fact early. Thus Theophrastus says (Aelian, ap. Por. In 
Ptol. 96.2 iff): 

Oi uev TTuOayopEioi ti)v pev 81a TEaaapcov auppooviav ctuAAa| 3 f)v 
EKaAouv, Tf)v 6 e 81a ttevte 5 f o^eiav, tt)v 5 e 61a iraacov Tcp crvcrrf)paTi, 
cos xai Otoppaaros E<pr|, eOevto appoviav. 

The Pythagoreans used to call the concord “through four” [i.e. the fourth] 
syllabe, the concord “through five” [i.e. the fifth] dioxeion, and the concord 
“through all” [i.e. the octave], which referred to the scale, they named 
harmonia, as Theophrastus also said. 

It is possible that Theophrastus is only being quoted as a source for the last 
name, but it is at least as likely that he is the source for all three names, 
and all three are assigned to “the ancients” by Aristides Quintilianus 1 
(15 W-I.) Hesychius also says that the expression dioxeion was Pythagorean 
(trapa toTs FfuOayopiKoTs AeyeTai). That harmonia, rather than diapason, 
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should be the term for the octave for Pythagoreans of the fifth century is 
supported by the fact that harmonia was commonly used in the fifth and 
fourth century to refer to attunements which were commonly thought of as 
an octave long (Barker 1989: 14ff). Frank, arguing against authenticity, 
recognizes that Theophrastus is the terminus ante quem for the use of all three 
of these terms. However, Theophrastus does more than mention the terms, 
he explicitly assigns them to the Pythagoreans. We might suppose that 
Theophrastus is talking about the “Pythagoreans” of the Academy, but 
other evidence supports the conclusion that he is referring to fifth-century 
Pythagoreans. 

Thus, two of the terms occur in the Hippocratic treatise On Regimen (1.8) 
which probably is to be dated somewhere around 400. The author is dis¬ 
cussing the development of embryos and says: 

Xcopriv Se aiaglyavTcc xai TuyouTa appovtris op0fjs £x°ba"ns aupipovlas 
Tpels, auAXapfiv, 61’ o^etcov, 61a ttckteoov [Bernays and Delatte; 
ac/AAriPSriv Sie^iov 81a traaecov MSS - see Burkert 1972: 262 n. 114], 

£coei xai au^ETai... 

If, having changed position, they achieve a correct attunement, one which has the 
three concords, fourth [ syllabe J, fifth [ dioxeion ], octave [ diapason ], they 
live and grow ... (after Jones) 

On Regimen is characterized by its use of Presocratic ideas borrowed from 
figures such as Heraclitus, Empedocles and Anaxagoras. In this passage it 
could well be that it is drawing on Philolaus. 

In the face of the explicit testimony of Theophrastus that the terms 
are Pythagorean both Frank (1923: 273) and Levin (1975: 96), neither 
noticing the passage from On Regimen, quote Aristoxenus’ remark at Harm. 
1.22 that “the ancients” called the fourth dia tessaron because it encom¬ 
passed four notes and assume that “the ancients” must be the Pythagoreans. 
However, this rests on the assumption that the Pythagoreans were the 
dominant figures in music before Aristoxenus and thus the only possible 
referents for “the ancients,” an assumption that even Levin rejects, and 
also that Aristoxenus saw himself as primarily arguing against the Pytha¬ 
goreans. However, Barker has argued convincingly (1978) that Aristoxenus 
regarded the Pythagoreans as not even involved in the same sort of enter¬ 
prise as himself and correspondingly almost never refers to them. Refer¬ 
ences to his predecessors are almost always to those whom he calls oi 
dppovixoi who are clearly distinct from the Pythagoreans. Thus, this pas¬ 
sage from Aristoxenus carries virtually no weight in trying to determine 
early Pythagorean musical terminology. 

It thus appears that the terminology for the octave, fourth, and fifth 
which is found in F6 is likely to be genuine early Pythagorean terminology. 
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What about the use of diesis to refer to the smaller semitone? The term 
usually used is leimma which literally means “left over” and refers to the fact 
that it is what is left over after two whole tones are subtracted from the 
fourth (Plato does not use leimma, although he uses the verb form to de¬ 
scribe it as “left over” [Timaeus 36a—b]). Although we do not have as early 
a source as Theophrastus in this case, it is common in later authors to 
identify the use of diesis for the smaller semitone as belonging to the Pytha¬ 
goreans or the ancients (Theo Sm. 55.11; 56.18, Chalcidius 45, Macrobius 
Somn. Sc. 2.1.23, Procl. In Ti. 2.168.28, Boeth. Mus. 2.28). On the other 
hand Aristotle uses diesis to refer to the smallest interval ( APo. 84639; 
Metaph. 1053312 etc.), and Aristoxenus (Harm. 14.18-25; 25. 11-15) com¬ 
monly uses it to refer to the quarter tone, although he also uses it, suitably 
qualified, to refer to other small intervals. Thus, here too, the usage in 
Philolaus F6 agrees with what is said to be early and not with later usage. 
The use of the musical term trite makes this even clearer. 

In order to understand Philolaus’ use of the term trite it is first necessary 
to discuss some fundamentals of standard Greek musical theory. The most 
basic Greek scale consisted of two fourths (tetrachords, literally “four 
strings”) which were combined in one of two ways. One form was called 
synemmenon (joined) because the last note in one fourth was the beginning 
note of the next fourth. The other form was called diezeugmenon (disjunct) 
because the two fourths are arranged so that they do not share a note, but 
so that there is a tone between the last note of one fourth and the first note 
of the next fourth. Thus the two scales look like this: 

synemmenon: e f g a 

a b-flat c d 
diezeugmenon: e f g a 

b c d e 

Thus the tetrachords joined diezeugmenon comprise an octave while those 
joined synemmenon fall one tone short of an octave. 

The Greeks assigned a name to each of the notes in these paired tetra¬ 
chords. The highest note in pitch was called nete (which, confusingly means 
“lowest,” and refers not to pitch but to the position of the hand on the 
lyre). The lowest note in pitch was called hypate (which means “highest,” 
once again referring not to pitch but to the position of the hand holding the 
lyre). The upper note in the lower tetrachord (as in the example above, 
which is also the lower note of the upper tetrachord in the synemmenon) 
was called mese (middle). In the case of the tetrachords joined diezeugmenon 
the bottom note of the second tetrachord was called paramese (“next to the 
middle”). Each of the two tetrachords is then filled in with two further 
notes whose pitch varies depending on whether the tetrachord is in the 
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diatonic, enharmonic or chromatic genus, but whose names are the same 
despite the variation in pitch. In the lower tetrachord the lowest note is 
parhypate (“next to the lowest”) and the note above it is called lichanos 
(“forefinger”). In the upper tetrachord the upper note is called paranete 
(“next to the highest”) and the note below it is called trite “third”). Thus 
the whole system of names looks like this in the diatonic genus: 


diezeugmenon 

synemmenon 

nete e 


paranete - d 

nete d 

trite c 

paranete - c 

paramese b 

trite b flat 

mese - a 

mese - a 

lichanos g 

lichanos g 

parhypate f 

parhypate - f 

hypate - e 

hypate - e 


In the synemmenon pattern the highest note (nete) is not a full octave above 
the lowest ( hypate ). In the diezeugmenon the intervals from hypate to mese and 
from paramese to nete are fourths. 

What is odd about F6a of Philolaus is the position assigned to trite. It is 
said to be a fourth from nete, whereas in the usual Greek system outlined 
above it is paramese that is a fourth from nete. Nicomachus, when quoting 
F6a, notes this difficulty and gives two somewhat obscure explanations. 
The key to understanding these explanations has been recognized by 
Burkert (1972: 393). Nicomachus, in this passage, is clearly thinking of 
both the seven-note scale and the eight-note scale as comprising an octave, 
contrary to the usual assumption that the seven-note scale (the tetrachords 
joined synemmenon) falls one note short of an octave (Nicomachus himself 
refers to such a seven-note scale earlier, in chapters 3 and 5). If this is what 
Nicomachus is doing, it would follow that a scale consisting of seven notes 
but comprising an octave would be missing one of the traditional notes. 

Nicomachus’ first explanation is that Philolaus was working with such a 
scale and the missing note was in the upper tetrachord so that it consisted 
of only three notes. Thus trite (the “third” note, counting the first note as 
the Greeks always did) would be an interval of a fourth from nete. He says 
that the interval from trite to paranete was a tone and a half, which leaves a 
full tone between paranete and nete to fill out the fourth. Nicomachus then 
says that when the note was inserted into this heptachord to make the 
octochord it took a whole tone away from the tone and a half interval 
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between trite and paranete and left a half tone between itself and trite. On 
first reading this surely suggests that the new note was inserted between the 
old trite and paranete , at an interval of a tone away from paranete, since 
in this way it would obviously be cutting of a tone from the interval of a 
tone and a half. However, Barker (1989: 261 n. 72) has suggested that 
Nicomachus really means that the inserted note is conceived of as between 
mese and trite and bumps the old trite up a half tone. Nicomachus certainly 
uses odd language to express this idea since the new note only very in¬ 
directly “cuts off” a tone from the tone-and-a-half interval. However, 
Barker’s suggestion solves the problem which scholars have had of distin¬ 
guishing between Nicomachus’ solution and the solution of some others 
which he will present in a moment. Moreover, as Barker notes, the inser¬ 
tion of the new note between mese and the old trite seems to be paralleled by 
what Nicomachus says in an earlier passage (1989: 255 n. 39). In the new 
scale the old trite is still trite but moved up a half tone and the inserted note 
is paramese but has trite’s old position. The following diagram will make 
Nicomachus’ explanation clear: 


7-note scale of Philolaus 
nete 


> 1 tone 


paranete< 


trite 


> 1 and | tone 


8-note diezeugmenon scale 
nete 


paranete 


trite 


,V 1 tone 


>-1 tone 


^ tone 


paramese 


Nicomachus then remarks that some who do not understand this Philolaic 
usage of trite find fault with him because it is impossible for trite to be a 
fourth from nete. 

Nicomachus then turns to an explanation of some “others” which he de¬ 
scribes as “not unpersuasive.” These people say that the inserted note was 
not between mese and trite (as on Nicomachus’ explanation given above), 
but between trite and paranete (all these notes being understood in terms of 
the traditional diezeugmenon tetrachords). The inserted note then became 
known as trite and the old trite was called paranete. Philolaus, however, was 
before all of this and called paramese by its old name of trite. In the end the 
explanations of Nicomachus and these others come to the same thing and 
only differ slightly in how they explain the transition from the heptachord 
to the octachord. 
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There are serious questions as to whether these explanations of Nico- 
machus in fact reflect the scale in existence in Philolaus’ time or whether it 
is simply a construct of Nicomachus in order to explain Philolaus’ puzzling 
use of trite as Winnington-Ingram argued (1928: 87-8). However, there is 
a consensus among scholars that Nicomachus is right on the general point 
that Philolaus’ use of trite does reflect an early stage in Greek music where 
a full octave scale consisted of seven notes, and hence that one note was left 
out (Barker, Tannery, Winnington-Ingram, van der Waerden). If this is so, 
this use of trite is one of the very strongest reasons for regarding the frag¬ 
ment as authentic, since it is almost inconceivable that a forger would 
introduce such a complicated idea. The pseudo-Pythagorean writings as a 
whole may use a coloring of Doric dialect to suggest authenticity, but the 
goal is not to construct historically accurate Presocratic documents by the 
use of correct Archaic terminology. Rather, the goal is to show that these 
early figures had already arrived at the concepts of mature Greek philoso¬ 
phy, terminology and all, and the use of trite and other Archaic terminology 
in F6a is militantly in conflict with such a goal. 

One final piece of evidence that is not conclusive, but which corroborates 
the conclusion that F6a is authentic, should be mentioned here. The scalar 
divisions which Archytas develops in the generation after Philolaus have 
been shown to presuppose the diatonic scale which is presented in F6a 
(Burkert 1972: 389 and Barker 1989: 46-52). This does not guarantee that 
Archytas was drawing on Philolaus (it might also have been Plato or more 
probably common musical practice in tuning instruments), but it shows 
that the scalar division found in F6a was prominent in the Pythagorean 
musical tradition when Archytas wrote and it is thus very plausible to 
connect it with Philolaus. 


COMMENTARY 

The context in Nicomachus and Stobaeus: Stobaeus presents F6a as a 
direct continuation ofF6. Nicomachus quotes only F6a without any hint as 
to its context in Philolaus’ book. Nicomachus’ Enchiridion (handbook) is a 
brief treatise on some basic points of harmonics addressed to an unnamed 
lady (Barker 1989: 245ff). 

One feature of the Enchiridion is that it focuses on the achievements of 
Pythagoras himself, although Levin (1975) goes too far in arguing that it is 
not a proper treatise in harmonics at all, but rather written just to glorify 
Pythagoras (Barker 1989: 245ff). In section five he is introduced as the 
person who added the eighth string to the seven-string lyre. In section six 
we are given the story of Pythagoras’ discovery of the ratios of whole num¬ 
bers which correspond to the concordant intervals. Finally in section seven 
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Nicomachus presents the structure of the diatonic scale as Pythagoras’ dis¬ 
covery (with the promise that his work with the enharmonic and chromatic 
scales will be discussed later). Chapter eight is then a digression on the 
interpretation of the passage in Plato’s description of the construction of the 
world-soul in the Timaeus which deals with the harmonic and arithmetic 
mean. The digression is odd in that section seven, which dealt with Pytha¬ 
goras’ construction of the diatonic scale, did not refer explicitly to means, 
but the implicit connection that Nicomachus is making is that when Plato 
introduces these means he is thinking of the fifth and the fourth which are 
determined according to them (the fourth = 4:3 and the fifth = 3:2 are 
the intervals between 1 and the harmonic and arithmetic means [$ and f J 
between 1 and 2). Nicomachus gets wrapped up in demonstrating features 
of these two means that go beyond the immediate needs of the context, and 
one is tempted to see him as elaborating on this topic as worthy in its own 
right for the attention of the lady he is addressing. Certainly there are 
important sections on each of the means in Nicomachus’ most famous 
work, the Introduction to Arithmetic. It may be this preoccupation with the 
means which Plato uses that leads Nicomachus to truncate his treatment of 
the rest of the Timaeus passage, and in particular to omit discussion of 
Plato’s use of the tone and the leimma to fill in the intervals of the fourth and 
fifth. At any rate it is hard to see the purpose of this faulty representation of 
the Platonic material as an attempt to deny Plato’s originality as Levin 
argues. It would in fact suggest that Plato was not even a good student 
of the Pythagoreans, since it would show that he could not even follow 
Pythagoras’ and Philolaus’ earlier articulation of the diatonic scale (Barker 
] 9 8 9 : 2 59 n - 60) • 

The quotation from Philolaus comes in section nine immediately follow¬ 
ing on the digression on the Timaeus. Philolaus is introduced to show that 
the ancients “proclaimed things consistent with what I have set forth.” 
What is quoted from Philolaus has to do with the structure of the diatonic 
scale and has nothing to say about means so that it seems clear that Nico¬ 
machus is using the quotation as support for what he said in section seven 
about Pythagoras’ construction of the diatonic scale rather than as support 
for his analysis of the Timaeus passage in section eight (pace Levin [1975: 
85], who takes section nine to refer to “the Timaeus material”). Nico¬ 
machus’ account of Pythagoras’ construction of the diatonic scale is sup¬ 
ported by showing that one of his successors, Philolaus, used the same 
scale. Levin argues that Nicomachus’ description of Philolaus as a 5 ia 6 oxos 
of Pythagoras is an attempt to make him a direct pupil of Pythagoras and 
thus exaggerate the antiquity of the Philolaic material as part of the 
attempt to minimize Plato’s contribution (1975: 13, 85-6). But the term need 
only mean that Philolaus is a follower of Pythagoras, and Nicomachus 
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would gain very little by the supposed exaggeration of Philolaus’ antiquity 
since, as a contemporary of Socrates, he was clearly working before Plato 
anyway. Nicomachus assures us that there are other authors he could quote 
to make the same point, but in the interests of time he limits himself to one 
example. That Nicomachus sees Philolaus’ harmonia as a clear example of 
the early diatonic scale is revealed once again at the end of the Enchiridion 
where a sentence from F6a is quoted again to show that contrary to the 
views of later theorists (e.g. Aristoxenus, although he is not named by 
Nicomachus) the octave consists not of six whole tones but five whole tones 
and two so-called semitones which in reality do not add together to make 
a whole tone (“Philolaus agrees with us in the aforementioned text [i.e. 
F6a] saying ‘harmony is five tones and two dieses ,’ that is to say two 
semitones: which would have made one tone if they were really semitones” 
[264.2 Jan]). 

Given Nicomachus’ purposes there is nothing surprising in the fact that 
he did not include the material in F6 which Stobaeus presents as continu¬ 
ous with F6a, since that material has nothing directly to do with the dia¬ 
tonic scale and is instead concerned to show the necessity of harmonia as a 
basic principle in Philolaus’ system along with limiters and unlimiteds. But 
do F6 and F6a in fact constitute a continuous whole? 

The connection between F6 and F6a: The manuscripts of Stobaeus give 
Fragments 2 and 4-7 of Philolaus continuously so that the manner in 
which they are to be broken up into separate fragments is determined 
largely by scholarly judgments of what goes with what. Traditionally F6 
and F6a have been printed together, although DK prints a dash between 
them with a note in the apparatus suggesting that the two parts do not 
cohere. The reason that they have typically been taken to constitute a con¬ 
tinuous text is presumably that in both texts harmonia is the central topic. 
However, most readers will feel at least some surprise when the harmonia 
that was a principle holding together limiters and unlimiteds in F6 sud¬ 
denly turns into the diatonic scale in F6a. Boeckh (1819: 65) recognizes this 
as startling, but sees the continuity of F6 and F6a as articulating an impor¬ 
tant connection in Philolaus’ thought. Tannery on the other hand felt that 
the meaning of harmonia in the two texts was radically different and that 
they must accordingly be distinct fragments (1904: 238). Certainty is 
impossible in this matter, but good sense can be made of the two fragments 
if they are taken as a continuous text. 

In the first part of F6 harmonia simply refers to the third principle that 
“fits together” the limiters and unlimiteds. F6a begins by promising to say 
more about this third principle by specifying its magnitude, and suddenly 
we are in the midst of the whole-number ratios that govern the structure of 
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the diatonic scale. However, such a move is not all that surprising in light of 
what we know about early Pythagoreanism from our best single source on 
the topic, Aristotle. 

In his account of early Pythagoreanism in the first book of the Metaphys¬ 
ics Aristotle makes precisely the connection between the Pythagorean rec¬ 
ognition that harmonics was governed by number and their willingness to 
call the universe a harmonia which is found in F6 and F6a, if they are 
read as a continuous text (g85b3iff: “...since, again, they saw that the 
attributes and ratios of the harmonia are found in numbers ... they supposed 
that... the whole heaven is a harmonia and a number” [tr. Barker]). This 
same connection is also found in the doctrine of the harmony of the spheres, 
also attested by Aristotle ( De caelo 290b 12), which sees the universe as 
precisely a musical harmony. Seen in such a light the initially surprising 
transition between F6 and F6a in fact contains what was one of the central 
Pythagorean insights and shows us the theoretical basis for the doctrine of 
the harmony of the spheres, at least as it was found in Philolaus’ system 
(Kahn 1974: 177). The limiters and unlimiteds that make up the world are 
held together in accordance with the whole-number ratios that make up 
the diatonic scale. 

It is of course possible that there was intervening material that made the 
transition between F6 and F6a less startling, but it will not do to argue 
against their continuity on the grounds that the sense of harmonia changes 
between the two fragments, since precisely that change of meaning can be 
shown to be at the center of the Pythagorean view of the cosmos as reported 
by Aristotle. Thus F6a followed F6 either directly or with not much inter¬ 
vening material. It should be remembered that since the tradition suggests 
that Philolaus wrote only one book which appears to have been in the 
Presocratic tradition of books On Nature we are not to imagine him as 
having written a treatise on harmonic theory. We should in fact expect his 
comments on harmonics, such as they were, to be incorporated in his dis¬ 
cussion of the nature of the cosmos, just as they are if we regard F6 and F6a 
as constituting a continuous text. 

One final point to note is that there are not good grounds for the conclu¬ 
sion first drawn by Boeckh (1819: 65) and later adopted by Frank (1923: 
268) that the connection of F6 and F6a shows that Philolaus equated the 
principle of limit with the one and the principle of the unlimited with the 
indefinite dyad, thus anticipating Plato on this point. Of course the later 
Pythagorean tradition is glad to assume that Pythagoras himself had antici¬ 
pated Plato on this point, although Aristotle is emphatic that the concep¬ 
tion of the unlimited as the dyad is Platonic and not Pythagorean ( Metaph. 
g87b25 etc.). Clearly Boeckh thought that since the harmonia turned out to 
be the octave whose ratio is 2:1, Philolaus regarded the two numbers in 
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this ratio as the two elements that are held together by the harmonia and 
thus equivalent to the limiters and the unlimiteds. However, besides the 
fact that Philolaus’ consistent use of plurals for both limiters and unlimiteds 
comports very ill with identifying them with the one and the dyad (how 
can the one be a plural?), it is clear that the harmonia is identified with the 
ratios that Philolaus introduces and is not something different from the 
numbers that compose them. For he says that “the size of the harmonia 
is...,” that is the quantities introduced are attached to the harmonia itself 
and are not the objects of the action of harmonia (i.e. limiters and unlim¬ 
iteds). Indeed, in the Platonic system where the one and the dyad occur the 
one is usually conceived as an active principle acting on the dyad and there 
is no evidence for some third principle of harmony that brings together the 
one and the dyad. Furthermore, in Philolaus F6a harmonia seems primarily 
to mean an attunement covering an octave rather than octave, although 
the two senses do easily merge with each other. If this is so, then the harmonia 
is properly said to have “the size” of 2: t (the octave), but Philolaus is 
clearly thinking of it also in terms of the inner articulations which he goes 
on to specify and not just in terms of the numbers i and 2. In Philolaus 
number and ratio first appear with the introduction of the concept of 
harmonia and they are not to be read back into the limiters and unlimiteds 
upon which they act. 

ap|j.ovia^ 8 k piycOo^ . . . : What is preserved by Nicomachus and Stobaeus 
gives the impression of being a complete section and not of breaking off in 
the middle. The harmonia is first said to consist of the fifth and the fourth, 
the whole tone is introduced as the distance between the fifth and the 
fourth, and then each of the major concords is measured by the whole tone 
with a remainder, the diesis , in each case, so that the fourth is two whole 
tones and a diesis, the fifth three whole tones and a diesis, and the whole 
octave therefore is five whole tones and two dieseis. The only thing missing 
is a definition of the diesis, although it may have been assumed. The impor¬ 
tant thing to note is that there is nothing here that requires Philolaus to go 
on to talk about smaller divisions than the diesis, such as Boethius has him 
do in introducing the comma, schismata, and diaschismata which might be 
useful in constructing an enharmonic scale, nor to talk about the apotome 
which is the “larger half” of the whole tone. I have argued on other 
grounds that the Boethius testimony is likely to be based on a spurious text, 
and the impression given by F6a is also that Philolaus is not going beyond 
the diatonic scale to consider either the enharmonic or chromatic genera, 
but is rather identifying that scale with the harmonia so that he need invoke 
no smaller interval than the diesis. At least it is hard to imagine him, after 
announcing programmatically that the harmonia has the structure of the 
diatonic scale, going on in the next sentence to say “the harmonia is also...” 
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and continue on to spell out a chromatic or enharmonic scale (Taylor 1928: 
145 n. 3)- 

Finally, note that when Nicomachus quotes Philolaus to show that for 
the Pythagoreans the diatonic scale is not equal to six whole tones and that 
correspondingly the diesis is not a half-tone, he just quotes Philolaus’ state¬ 
ment that the octave is five whole tones and two dieses (264.2 Jan). How¬ 
ever, if Philolaus had introduced the comma as the difference between two 
dieses and a whole tone (as Boethius has him do), surely this would be just 
the evidence that Nicomachus should quote to show that Philolaus did not 
regard two dieses as equaling a whole tone. This suggests, but of course does 
not prove (especially since on other grounds it is likely that Nicomachus is 
the source for Boethius), that Nicomachus knows nothing of the musical 
material ascribed to Philolaus by Boethius. 

appoviaQ: The major question about this term in a musical context is 
whether Philolaus thought of it as referring primarily to the octave as a 
concordant interval or to the whole series of intervals that make up the 
internal structure of the octave (Boeckh [1819: 65] took it to be the octave, 
but it is translated ‘scale’ by Tannery [1904: 238], van der Waerden [1943: 
176.2], and Burkert [1972: 390]. Barker prefers “attunement over an 
octave” rather than “scale” as a translation, since the latter implies a linear 
progression which is more appropriate to the Aristoxenian system [1989: 
37 n. 32]). It would appear that, as with the term octave in English, these 
two senses are often confused. In his introduction to F6a Nicomachus says 
that harmonia is the equivalent of the dia pason i.e. the octave as a con¬ 
cord. However, the internal structure of the fragment as well as external 
testimony about early uses of the term suggest that “attunement over an 
octave” is a better translation. 

When he comes to specifying the mathematical ratios that correspond 
to the concords later in F6a (§ for the fourth, f for the fifth and f for 
the octave) Philolaus in fact uses dia pason to refer to the octave and not 
harmonia. This surely suggests that harmonia refers not to the concordant 
interval, but to the octave conceived of as an attunement, while dia pason 
refers to the concord. This is confirmed by the connection between the 
musical and cosmological uses of harmonia. In F6 harmonia is introduced as 
necessary to hold together the limiters and unlimiteds that make up the 
world. This clearly implies some sort of structural articulation of the cosmos 
which has much more of an analogy with the structural articulation of 
sound by an attunement than with one interval, even if that interval is the 
octave. 

From its general meaning of “fitting together” harmonia comes to have “a 
number of important and overlapping musical uses of which the primary 
one is probably that which designates the adjustment or tuning of the notes 
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of an instrument. What is created by tuning is a ‘fitting together’ of notes, 
a structure of relations that can be used to form the basis of melodies” 
(Barker 1984: i63ff). This structure of relations would include scales, but 
is broader and includes also what are usually called modes, most notably 
the modes mentioned by Plato in the Republic. That harmonia in the sense of 
a structure of relations goes back before Plato is clear from Philebus 17d3. In 
that passage Socrates refers to predecessors (oi TrpoCT0Ev) who taught their 
successors to call systems (aucrTnucrra — a word used to mean scale in e.g. 
Aristoxenus 2.36) ofintervals by the name harmonia. Now these predecessors 
are not necessarily Pythagoreans, although the main focus of the early part 
of the dialogue is the appropriation of the Pythagorean concepts of limiters 
and unlimiteds, but at the very least this indicates that harmonia in the sense 
of systems ofintervals, which is the sense that works best in F6a, is possible 
for the fifth century. Aristoxenus 2.36 suggests the same thing and, 
although the predecessors there seem to be distinguished from Pythagoreans, 
the passage need not imply that the Pythagoreans did not use harmonia in 
the same sense. Aristotle refers in several passages to ancients (oi apxcdot) 
who used “seven-string harmonias” (e.g. Metaph. 1093314 and cf. pseudo- 
Arist. Pr. 91 gb21), and in a Py thagoreanizing passage of an early work (F47) 
he refers to the harmonia as quadripartite and interprets it in terms of the 
sequence of numbers 1 2, 9, 8, 6, which embody the ratios that correspond 
to the fifth, fourth, and octave. But the clearest testimony of all is that of 
Theophrastus, quoted above in the discussion of authenticity (Aelian, ap. 
Por. In Ptol. 96.2 iff). He says not just that the Pythagoreans used the term 
harmonia for the octave ( dia pason) but explicitly says that they used it for the 
octave in the sense of a “scale” (tco CTUcrrqpaTi) . Thus the external evidence 
shows that harmonia in the sense of an attunement an octave long, the sense 
which is called for by Philolaus F6, was available in the fifth century and 
associated with the Pythagoreans. 

auXXa( 3 dt: See the remarks above on the authenticity of the fragment for 
the argument that this is in fact an early Pythagorean term for the fourth, 
which is usually called dia tessaron in Greek musical writings. The origin of 
the term was explained by Aelian in his lost commentary on the Timaeus 
(Por. in Ptol. 97.2) as coming from the practice of playing the lyre where 
the fourth was the first “grasp” (auAAr|q/is) of the hand of the lyre player. 
(This also seems to me to be what Nicomachus means when he glosses 
syllabe as the first “grasp” of concordant sounds, although Burkert [1972: 
390 n. 2 ij implies that Nicomachus adopted Aelian’s second explanation.) 
Levin (1975: 95) implies that since the origin of the term seems to be in the 
realm of practical music it cannot belong to Pythagoreans who were pri¬ 
marily interested in theory. But what is unnatural about a theorist using a 
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term that originated in practice? 1 1 is true that Aelian also gives the alter¬ 
native explanation that the term had its origin in a comparison between 
tone and letter, syllable and interval, and scale and word (Por. In Ptol. 
96.30. See also Procl. In R. 1.213.1 and Olymp. In Phd. 169.16 Norvin). 
Frank (1923: 273) finds the origin of this analogy in Democritus and thus 
argues that it is too late to be ascribed to Philolaus. However, (1) the 
explanation of the origin of the term syllabe in terms of the pratice of lyre¬ 
playing is much more plausible; and (2) even if we were to accept that it 
was used by Democritus in the sense of syllable (and Frank’s argument for 
this [1923: 167-72] is conjectural and not based on direct evidence from 
Democritus) it is not certain that he originated it, nor (3) ifhe did that it is 
impossible for Philolaus to have used it since he is only a slightly older 
contemporary than Democritus and hence could have been influenced by 
him. 

St’ S^eiav: If the fourth is the “first grasp” in playing the lyre then it is 
reasonable to see the fifth, which is one tone larger, as progressing “through 
the higher” notes (Burkert 1972: 390 and During 1934: 179). This is the 
gloss that Nicomachus gives it in his introduction to the fragment. For the 
argument that this is an early Pythagorean term see the discussion on 
authenticity above. 61’ o^sicbv (the Attic form) is used for the fifth in the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Problems at 19.34,4 1 • 

t6 hk 81 ’ 6 ^ciav (xci^ov Taq auXXapa^ inoySdio : After saying that the 
harmonia consists of the intervals of a fifth and a fourth, Philolaus goes on to 
introduce the interval f (the whole tone) as the difference between the 
fifth and fourth. This is exactly the way the tone (tovos) is defined in 
Aristoxenus [Harm. 21.21-2; 45.34-46), but it is interesting that Philolaus 
uses no other term for the tone than the mathematical ratio f. 

'ia ti y«P &n8 urea-rots . . . : This serves as the demonstration that the fifth is 
bigger than the fourth by a whole tone. Philolaus assumes the reader’s 
familiarity with the standard structure of Greek stringed instruments and 
the names of the strings. He starts from the lowest string, hypate , and goes 
up a fourth to the middle string, mese, and then points out that from that 
string to the highest string, nete, is a fifth. The process is then reversed so 
that he starts with the highest note and comes down a fourth to the string 
he calls trite and from trite down a fifth to the lowest string again [hypate). 
Finally, he asserts that the difference between the middle string, mese , and 
trite is the interval f. This procedure does show us, if we know the struc¬ 
ture of the seven strings that Philolaus is referring to, that the difference 
between the fourth and fifth will be the interval between mese and trite, since 
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the distance up from hypate to mese was a fourth while the larger interval of 
hypate up to trite was the fifth. 

Tannery (1904: 222) interprets Philolaus as following a process for find¬ 
ing the greatest common measure between two terms which is also used in 
arithmetic and geometry and which is quite plausible for the fifth century. 
The smaller of the two terms (in this case the fourth) is subtracted from the 
larger (the fifth) until the remainder is smaller than the term being sub¬ 
tracted. In this case after the fourth is subtracted from the fifth only once, 
the remainder is smaller than the fourth, i.e the whole tone. This remainder 
(the whole tone) is then subtracted from the fourth in the same way. 
After it is subtracted twice the remainder is smaller than the whole tone, 
i.e. the diesis. Now in the case of the ratios that govern the musical con¬ 
cords, this process will never reach a measure that goes into both the fourth 
and the fifth without a remainder. F6 of Philolaus suggests that he stopped 
at the diesis as sufficient for his purposes (as did Plato in the Timaeus). If 
the process were continued and the diesis subtracted from the whole tone, 
the next remainder would be what is called the comma in the later tradi¬ 
tion (2 dieses -+■ 1 comma = 1 whole tone). The comma is mentioned in 
Boethius’ testimony about Philolaus’ music (A26 and F6b) and thus could 
be argued to be a point of contact with the procedure in F6a. However, the 
other intervals mentioned in the Boethius testimony (apotome, schisma, and 
diaschisma) would not result from the process of reciprocal subtraction used 
in F6a, and the schisma (| of a comma) and diaschisma (| of a diesis) are 
antithetical to that procedure, since they presuppose that the diesis and 
comma can be bisected, whereas the process of reciprocal subtraction shows 
that they cannot. Thus, the process of reciprocal subtraction which seems 
to be behind F6a shows the incompatibility of that fragment with Boethius’ 
testimony on Philolaus, and thus casts further doubt on the authenticity of 
that testimony. 

Frank (1923: 270) refers to Tannery’s analysis and concludes that this 
shows that Philolaus conceived of musical intervals atomistically as sums 
of interval parts. He then argues that this is connected to the procedure 
described in Boethius (A26) where Philolaus is presented as thinking of 
intervals not as corresponding to whole-number ratios but to arithmetical 
differences. However, this is misguided. The process of reciprocal subtrac¬ 
tion can be applied to ratios without implying that Philolaus confuses 
intervals as ratios with intervals as arithmetical differences (indeed Plato’s 
description of the diesis as the left-over interval [ Timaeus 36b2] suggests a 
similar process). The system of ratios described in F6a shows that Philolaus 
carried out the mathematics of the subtraction of ratios (i.e. it is actually 
division) in a manner that shows a correct understanding of the nature of 
ratios. 
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xpixa^: The problems associated with Philolaus’ use of the term trite and 
the implications of that usage for the question of authenticity have been 
discussed in some detail in the section on authenticity above. It should be 
noted that, while there seems to be agreement that Philolaus’ use of trite 
does reflect an early scale an octave long in which there were only seven 
notes, so that one note is missing, it remains controversial as to which seven 
notes Philolaus included. Nicomachus’ proposal, which is discussed above, 
may be nothing more than his own educated guess and Winnington-Ingram 
(1928: 83-91), on the basis of other evidence about early defective scales, 
has proposed a scale that differs from Nicomachus’. While Nicomachus 
proposed the scale EFGAB DE with C missing, Winnington-Ingram on the 
basis of his study of the other evidence for early defective scales suggests that 
EFGABC E with D missing is more likely. The point is that other early 
scales showed similarity to the enharmonic scale in that they had a ditone, 
although in the early period the semitone that completed the fourth was 
not divided in half as it was later. Thus, Winnington-Ingram thinks it more 
likely that the gap in the scale was a ditone between C and E than the tone 
and a half Nicomachus proposes between B and D. 

Sicai£: The evidence for this term as the early Pythagorean term for the 
leimma or “left-over” when two tones are subtracted from the fourth is 
provided above in the discussion of authenticity. It is noteworthy that 
Philolaus introduces the term without any definition of it nor any specifica¬ 
tion of the ratio that corresponds to it (256: 243), although he provides the 
ratios for all the other intervals he introduces. Literally the term means a 
“sending through” or “letting through” (from Su^pi) and it is tempting to 
interpret its origin in the idea that it is the interval that you must let (e.g. 
your voice) go through to complete the fourth after you have progressed 
through two whole tones. However, the discussion of the term in Arist. 
Quint. (12.6-7) indicates that by that time at least any such etymological 
connection had been lost, since a fanciful etymology of the diesis as the 
“vanishing point of sound” ( dialysis ) is offered instead (Barker 1989: 412 
n. 77). 


Testimonium Ag 

Aetius 1.3.10 (283 Diels - under the heading Flepi apx&ov) 
OiAoAaos 6 Fluflayopeios to rrspas Kai to anrEipov. 

Proclus, in Ti. 1.176.28 ...Kai els oaroTEAETTai Koapos e£ 

EVaVTtCOV ippOCTMEVOS, £K TTEpaiVOVTCOV te Kai atTEipcov U(pE(TTT]Kcb$ 
kotcx tov OiAoAaov. 
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Damascius, De prin. 1.101.3 ... to ov ek Treporros Kai cnrsipou, 

cos ev te ®tAf)| 3 cp Asyei 6 IlAaTcov Kai OtAoAaos ev toTs flEpi 
9 uaEcos... 111.9 Kai 7 tcos AeyETai piktov Otto toO FlAaToovos Kai 
tcov aAAcov 91A0CT69COV tcov FlAaTcovtKcbv, Kai eti trpoTEpov Otto 
5 OiAoAaou Kai tcov aAAcov FluGayopEtcov; ou povov oti ek 
TTEpaivovTcov Kai atTEipcov aupiTETTriyEV oTov to ov 99CTIV 6 
OiAoAaos, aAA’ oti Kai petcc Tt)V povaSa Kai aopiCTTOv 
8ua8a tIOevtoi Tphr|v apyriv ttiv r)vcopEvr)v Tpta8a. 

(Under the heading On Principles) Philolaus the Pythagorean, limit 
and unlimited. 

... and one cosmos is completed having been fitted together from oppo¬ 
sites, constituted from limiters and unlimiteds according to Philolaus. 

... being is from limit and unlimited as Plato says in the Philebus and 
Philolaus in On Nature... And why is it [the third class of being at 
Philebus 23cn-di] called mixed by Plato and the Platonists, and 
still earlier by Philolaus and other Pythagoreans? Not only because 
being has been compounded out of limiters and unlimiteds as 
Philolaus says, but because they posit the unified triad as a third 
principle after the monad and the indefinite dyad. 

AUTHENTICITY 

There is no doubt that these testimonia are genuine and ultimately based 
on Philolaus’ book. The Pythagorean pseudepigrapha largely shove aside 
limiters and unlimiteds and replace them with the one and the indefinite 
dyad which Aristotle explicitly labels as Platonic rather than Pythagorean. 
The section of Aetius immediately preceding this report on Philolaus is 
devoted to the theory of principles of Pythagoras himself and explicitly 
assigns the Platonic distinction between the one and the indefinite dyad to 
Pythagoras and is replete with vocabulary typical of the pseudepigrapha. 
The testimonium about Philolaus on the other hand is in accord with what 
Aristotle tells us is distinctive of the early Pythagoreans (limit and unlim¬ 
ited), and is clearly based on texts like Fragments 1,2, and 6 of Philolaus. 
Damascius’ report likewise distinguishes between Philolaus’ explanation of 
reality in terms of limiters and unlimiteds and the one and indefinite dyad 
as principles of the Platonists. A great deal of the doxography is dominated 
by the Platonizing interpretation of Pythagoreanism and testimonia like 
these in Ag show that “Philolaus appears as the sole representative of the 
original Pythagoreanism” (Burkert 1972: 230). 

It is interesting to note that Aetius replaces Philolaus’ limiters and un- 
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limiteds with the more abstract limit and unlimited. This was the practice 
of both Plato and Aristotle, and Theophrastus, who is the ultimate source 
of the doxography, undoubtedly followed their lead. On the other hand it 
is surprising that Proclus does not use the more abstract expressions, but 
preserves Philolaus’ original language. This suggests that he may have had 
access to at least excerpts from Philolaus’ book. The same may be true of 
Damascius who also uses Philolaus’ plurals in one place, although when 
he groups Plato and Philolaus together as employing the same principles 
he uses the more abstract singulars. In light of this it is tempting to sup¬ 
pose that Damascius is referring to an actual text when he suggests that 
Philolaus used the term “mixed” (see Philebus 23CI i-di) to refer to things 
that are a combination of limiters and unlimiteds. F2 of Philolaus clearly 
refers to this class of things that both limit and are unlimited, but the term 
“mixed” (pixtos) is not used there. 


Testimonium A 24 

Nicomachus, Arithmetica introductio 2.26.2 (135.10 Hoche) tives 
6 e auTqv [ttiv pEaoTT|Ta] appovixqv xaAcTaOai vopl£ouaiv 
axoAou0cos OiAoAaco atro tou trapETTEaOai -rrdaq yECopETpixrj 
appovla, yEcopETpixqv 6 e appovlav 900 ! tov xu(3ov caro toO xorra 
5 to Tpla SiacrrfipaTa qppoaOat iaaxis Taa laaxiy ev yap travTi 
xupko f|6E q pectott) 5 EvotTTpt^ETai. trAEUpai pev yap ttovtos xu|3ou 
eIctiv i(3, ycovlai 6 e rj, ETritTEba 6 e <,■ pectottis apa 6 fj tcov < xai tcov 
ip xaTa T-qv appovixriv. [cf. Boethius, Arith. 2.49] 

Iamblichus, in Nic. 118.23 eupT|pa 6’ auTpv [pouatxfiv 
avaAoyiav] 9aaiv eTvoi BapuAcovlcov xai 61a FluOayopou TipcoTOu 
eIs "EAAr|vas eA0e!v. EupicrxovTai youv troAAoi tcov T 7 u 0 ayopEicov 
auTrj xEXpT|P£voi coatrEp ’ApiaxaTos 6 KpoTcoviaTty xai Tipaios 6 
5 Aoxpos xai OiAoAaos xai ’Apyoxas oi TapavTTvoi xai aAAoi 
ttAeious xai petcx toOto TTActTcov ev to Tipaico ... [cf. Nicom. 
Arith. 2g.i (144.20 Hoche)] 

Some, following Philolaus, believe that it [the mean] is called har¬ 
monic from its attendance on all geometric harmony, and they say 
geometric harmony is the cube from its having been harmonized in 
all three dimensions, equal times equal times equal [e.g. 3 ><3x3]. 
For this mean is reflected in every cube. For in every cube there are 
12 sides, 8 angles, and 6 surfaces. Then, 8 is the mean of 6 and 12 in 
accordance with the harmonic proportion. 
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They say that it [musical proportion] is a discovery of the Babylonians 
and through Pythagoras first came to the Greeks. At least, many of 
the Pythagoreans are found to have used it, such as Aristaeus of 
Croton, Timaeus of Locri, Philolaus and Archytas of Tarentum, 
and many others, and after this Plato in the Timaeus. 

AUTHENTICITY 

Before discussing these testimonia i t is necessary briefly to consider the early 
Greek theory of means. The later tradition is fairly consistent in presenting 
a coherent account of Greek knowledge of the means. The first three means 
are said to have been known by Pythagoras or his followers, Plato, and 
Aristotle. Plato’s immediate successors, notably Eudoxus, are said to have 
developed the fourth, fifth, and sixth means, while certain Pythagoreans 
sometime after Eratosthenes found four more to round out a total of ten 
means (Nicom. Arith. 2.22 [122.11 HocheJ; Iambi, in JVic. 100.15). If we 
turn from the testimonia to primary sources we find this scheme basically 
confirmed. Already in Archytas (F2) and Plato (Timaeus 35b 1 fT) there 
is clear evidence for knowledge of three means. Archytas calls these the 
arithmetic (the second term exceeds the third by the same amount as 
the first exceeds the second, e.g. 12, 9, 6), geometric (as the first term is to the 
second so is the second to the third e.g. 8, 4, 2) and subcontrary (hypenantia 
- the part of the third by which the middle term exceeds the third is the 
same as the part of the first by which the first exceeds the second e.g. 12, 8, 
6). However, he also uses the name harmonic instead of subcontrary, once 
saying that it is what “they” call the subcontrary and once saying that it is 
what “we” call the subcontrary. Indeed, the later tradition assigns the 
replacement of the name “subcontrary” with the name “harmonic” to 
Archytas and Hippasus (Iambi, in JVic. 100.22; 113.16; 116.1). The puzzling 
inconsistency between “we” and “they” in F2 of Archytas should perhaps 
be removed by emending the first “they” to “we”, in which case this frag¬ 
ment of Archytas would very much support the idea that he introduced the 
name “harmonic” for the third mean. The juxtaposition of Hippasus and 
Archytas as both introducing the term is somewhat problematic in that 
Hippasus (first half of the fifth century) is likely to have been active a full 
hundred years before Archytas, so that it is hard to see how they can jointly 
be said to have been the first to use the name “harmonic.” At any rate F2 
makes clear that Archytas did use the name “harmonic” and moreover 
that he is evidently taking over a theory of three means from his predeces¬ 
sors in which the third mean was called subcontrary. 

Thus, while the ascription of the knowledge of the three means to Pytha¬ 
goras himself must remain uncertain, F2 of Archytas makes it likely that all 
three were known before Plato in the fifth century and not just assigned to 
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earlier Pythagoreans on the basis of Plato’s use of them in the Timaeus. 
Knowledge of these means in the fifth century is further corroborated by 
the fact that Theaetetus (414-369 bc) used the three means to classify 
different types of irrational lines. This testimony suggests that Theaetetus is 
using an already existing classification of means to help in dealing with 
irrational lines rather than that Theaetetus himself invented the classifica¬ 
tion of means (Eudemus, in Pappus Comm, on Euclid 10 1.1; 2.17 [63, 138 
Junge and Thomson]). For more on early Pythagorean use of means see 
Burkert (1972: 44off). 

The testimonia in A24 make two claims about Philolaus and the theory 
of means. The first suggests that he gave the name “harmonic” to the 
harmonic mean because it is displayed in the cube which he called “geo¬ 
metric harmony.” The second says that he used what is called “musical 
proportion,” i.e. a proportion in four terms which combines arithmetic and 
harmonic proportion e.g. the series 12, 9, 8, 6. Thus these reports are not 
saying the same thing, although they are not unrelated in that the har¬ 
monic mean has a role in the “musical proportion” and the cube as “geo¬ 
metric harmony” is seen as embodying the harmonic proportion in the 
series 12,8,6 which is obviously part of the series 12, 9, 8, 6 which embodies 
the “musical proportion.” 

To start with the second passage, that Philolaus knew of and used the 
“musical proportion” (12, 9, 8, 6) is very probable in light of the musical 
theory found in F6a. In fact when Iamblichus says Philolaus is “found 
using” the musical proportion he may well be referring exactly to F6a. The 
“Pythagorean diatonic” scale which is presented there is very naturally 
derived from representing notes an octave apart by the progression 6, 12 
and then filling in the arithmetic and harmonic means (6, 8, 9, 12). These 
mean terms in fact mark the boundaries of two fourths (8:6 and 12:9) 
which are joined by an interval of a whole tone (9:8- see Barker 1 989: 48). 
Furthermore, this “musical proportion” is just a combination of the har¬ 
monic with the arithmetic proportion, both of which have been shown to 
have probably been known when Philolaus was active (second half of the 
fifth century). 

The first testimonium is a little more problematic. As we have seen, 
there is no particular problem with Philolaus knowing about the harmonic 
mean, but there are some difficulties with making him the originator of the 
name harmonic. First, as we have seen above, a clear tradition supported 
by F2 of Archytas suggests that Archytas (perhaps following Hippasus) 
was the first to use the name “harmonic.” Second, the reason given for 
Archytas’ (or Hippasus’) coinage of the name harmonic (i.e. because the 
proportion was important in music theory - Iambi, in JVic. 100.24) * s plausi¬ 
ble, while the reason given for Philolaus’ coinage is very tortured. 

The first problem could be avoided by assuming that Nicomachus is not 
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saying that Philolaus originated the term “harmonic” for the third mean, 
but rather that Philolaus gave a novel explanation of the term which was 
already in existence, having been first coined by Hippasus. The second 
problem is not so easy to deal with. Nicomachus says that “some... 
following Philolaus, thought that the harmonic mean got its name from the 
fact that it “attends upon all geometric harmony.” So far this is not very 
helpful, since we do not know what could be meant by “geometric har¬ 
mony.” He then tells us that “geometric harmony” is the cube and that the 
harmonic mean is always found in a cube because it has 12 sides, 8 angles, 
and 6 surfaces. Thus, the harmonic mean gets its name because it occurs in 
every cube and the cube is called “geometric harmony.” What is so un¬ 
satisfactory about this explanation is that lots of things can be called a 
harmony, just about anything in Philolaus’ cosmos in fact. Therefore to 
seize upon the fact that the cube is called harmony is to seize upon some¬ 
thing that is not very distinctive. One cannot help feeling that something is 
missing in this text or that there is something that we do not understand, 
for as it stands the explanation of the name harmonic is contrived and 
incredibly weak. 

Burkert (1972: 268 n. 139) has tried to make a connection between the 
assertion here that the cube was called “geometric harmony” and an ob¬ 
scure passage in Anatolius (30 = Theol. ar. 6.11). Anatolius reports the 
Pythagoreans as saying that “a henadic fiery cube lies about the middle of 
the four elements, the central position of which Homer also knew, as he 
shows when he says ‘[Tartarus] is as far below Hades as heaven is from the 
earth.’” Burkert speculates that this fiery henadic cube might be equated 
with the central fire in the middle of Philolaus’ cosmos which he also calls 
a unit (ev) and the first thing harmonized. This might in turn be con¬ 
nected with Philolaus’ name of “geometric harmony” for the cube. How¬ 
ever, as Burkert himself notes, the Anatolius passage with its reference to 
Homer clearly suggests a geocentric system which cannot be made to fit 
with Philolaus. Moreover, surely we would expect that the central fire 
would be circular or spherical in shape both because of being called “the 
hearth,” which was traditionally thought of as circular, and because of 
considerations of symmetry, given that it is in the center of a sphere. 

If we set aside this passage of Anatolius, we are left with no other refer¬ 
ence to the cube or any other geometric shape except the sphere in Phi¬ 
lolaus. Certainly Aristotle’s reports emphasize the role of numbers for the 
early Pythagoreans and make little mention of geometrical figures, which 
seem more associated with Plato and the Academy. There is the lone report 
that Philolaus said that “Geometry is the starting-point and mother city of 
the sciences” (Ayb), which could be used to support Philolaus’ honorific 
name of “geometric harmony” for the cube. However, given the paucity of 
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our evidence for Philolaus’ views on geometry, I think that i t is impossible 
to decide whether we should accept the explanation of the name “har¬ 
monic” which Nicomachus ascribes to Philolaus as being a genuine early 
Pythagorean idea. 



2 . EPISTEMOLOGY 


Fragment 4 

Stobaeus, Eclogae 1.21.7b (1.188.5 Wachsmuth) xai -rravTa ya 
pav to yiyvcoCTKOMEva apiQpov eyovTi. ou yap oticov <oTov> te 
ouSev oute vor|0f]pEV oOte yvcoaOfjnEV avEU toutco. 

2 tipi 0 n£Tv Y oticov te F 6ti cov te GVME 6ticov (ofov) te Boeckh olov te Meineke 
2-3 ou yap... toutco desunt PYR 3 out’ evot|0tiU£v out’ eyvcooOnuEv FGVME corr. 
Boeckh toutco FVE toutco G toutou M, Wachsmuth, DK 


And indeed all the things that are known have number. For it is not 
possible that anything whatsoever be understood or known without 
this. 


AUTHENTICITY 

The brevity of this fragment makes i t very difficult to be sure of its authen¬ 
ticity. It is preserved in Stobaeus between F2 and F5 both of which are 
authentic, but this does not guarantee anything about F4, since Stobaeus 
does preserve spurious fragments elsewhere. However, there is certainly 
nothing in F4 that arouses immediate suspicion. Nothing in the terminol¬ 
ogy or style is particularly Platonic or Aristotelian, nor are there strong 
connections to the pseudepigrapha. The expression “having number” does 
occur in Plato and Aristotle, but is not distinctively Platonic or Aristotelian 
and in one place where it occurs in Aristotle the reference is specifically 
to the Pythagoreans (De caelo 268a 10), which rather speaks for it as a 
genuine Pythagorean locution. It also occurs in a couple of passages in the 
Hippocratic corpus which are likely to be contemporary with Philolaus (see 
below). 

The only serious argument that has been advanced against its authentic¬ 
ity is based on the contention that Aristotle does not assign epistemological 
concerns to the Pythagoreans and that such concerns are foreign to the 
Presocratics. But it has been shown in the discussion of the authenticity of 
F3 that such arguments are flawed in several ways. 
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COMMENTARY 

General nature of the argument: F3 argued about the nature of tcx 
ovTOt (“the things that are”) on the basis of what was required for there to 
be something that knows. In F4 attention is turned from “the things that 
are” to “the things that are known” (to yiyvcoctKopEva) . It is here that 
Philolaus begins his study of knowledge in its own right rather than just as a 
control for determining the nature of reality. All of the discussions of the 
“world-order” (xoapos) and “the things that are” are based on the division 
of things into limiters and unlimiteds. The discussion of objects of knowl¬ 
edge in F4 makes use of a new concept, apiOpos (“number”). 

From Aristotle (Metaph. 1.5) onward scholars have regarded “number” 
as the basic principle of Pythagorean metaphysics. Zeller (1923: 446) says 
that “The most generally distinctive doctrine of the Pythagorean philoso¬ 
phy is contained in the proposition that number is the essence of all things, 
that everything, in its essence, is number.” It is therefore striking that 
“number” is only invoked in epistemological and never in cosmological 
contexts in the surviving fragments of Philolaus. To be sure, limiters and 
unlimiteds are sometimes related to the even and the odd (F5). Never¬ 
theless, the exclusive use of limiters and unlimiteds with regard to “the 
things that are” suggests that these concepts are derived independently of 
considerations about the nature of number. 

xal ndvTa yot (Jiav: For the use of ya pav see Denniston (1954: 347ff). He 
points out that the ye usually goes closely with the preceding word. There¬ 
fore, in this case it puts special emphasis on rravTa (all the things known). 
The combination of ye pf|v with other particles, such as KOti here, is very 
rare (1954: 350). The combination usually has an adversative or progres¬ 
sive force. Without a broader context it is impossible to be sure which is the 
case here, but the use ofxai suggests that it is progressive. The combination 
ya pav occurs again in F5 where it seems progressive. 

to: yiyvu>ax6p.eva: See the commentary on yvcoaoupevov in F3. 

&pi0|x6v ^yovTi: Before addressing the meaning of this phrase as a whole 
it is important to elucidate the distinctive Greek conception of number 
(apiGpos - on what follows see the helpful discussions of Burkert 1972: 
260-6 and Nussbaum 1979: 88-93). Since the fundamental studies of 
Stenzel (1933: 25ff) and Becker (1957: 2iff) it has been recognized that 
“number’ for the Greeks is not usually an entity separate from ordinary 
things, but rather “an ordered plurality” of things of some sort. When 
Aristotle (Physics 2igb6-7) distinguishes between “number with which 
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we count” (apiOpos cb api0poO|jEv) and “number as that which is being 
counted” (api0pos api0pou|a£vo<;), the former corresponds more closely to 
our usual understanding of number as something we use to count things, 
while the latter is the notion, more common in Greek authors, of number 
as the ordered plurality which is counted. Becker suggests (1957: 21) that 
these latter “numbers” are best rendered by expressions such as “couple” 
or “dozen,” since such terms are always tied to the objects counted. We do 
not usually think of “a dozen” abstracted from any particulars, but always 
of a dozen eggs or doughnuts, etc. Since the Greek concept of api0pos 
usually refers to a concrete ordered plurality, it naturally follows that it 
usually refers to whole numbers and not to zero or to fractions or to irration¬ 
al numbers. Thus, the notion of the average family having 2^ children 
produces ludicrous results on this conception of number since one pictures 
a concrete ordered plurality and wonders what the ^ child looks like (the 
top half? the bottom?). It should be noted, however, that, on such a con¬ 
ception of number, ratios (as distinct from fractions) could be referred to 
as “numbers” (api0pol), since they just state a relationship between two 
ordered pluralities of things (e.g. the ratio 4:3 might express the relation¬ 
ship of two ordered pluralities such as the number of times two different 
strings vibrate in a given time). In a passage in Plato’s Republic “number” 
does in fact seem to be used in this way. At 531c 1-2 Plato describes the 
Pythagoreans as searching for “numbers” (dpi0pous) in heard harmonies, 
where he can only be referring to the Pythagorean connection of whole- 
number ratios to musical concords (2:1 is the octave, 4:3 is the fourth, 
etc.). Thus the usual meaning of api0pos is “an ordered plurality,” but it 
can also be used of the relations between different ordered pluralities, as the 
Republic passage shows. 

With this as background it is necessary to explicate what Philolaus 
means by the expression “having number” (apiOpov exovti). The natural 
assumption would be that it meant “having an ordered plurality” in the 
sense of being constituted by an ordered plurality in some sense. The sim¬ 
plest example of something having an ordered plurality would be just a 
collection of a certain number of things, such as eight apples. This sense 
would seem to be represented in Plato’s Theaetetus (198c 1-2), where the 
arithmetician is described as counting “either the numbers themselves in 
his own head or some set of external things that have a number’’'’ (tr. Cornford 
- auTos Trpos auTov auTa fj aAAo ti tcov e£go oaa Eyu dpi 0 pov) • 

But in many cases “having a number” is more complex than just being 
a set of things with count. At De caelo 268a 10-13 Aristotle says that the 
Pythagoreans thought that the whole world was summed up in the number 
3 and then continues “for end, middle, and beginning have the number of 
the whole, and they have the number of the triad’ ” (teAeutti yap xai hectov 
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Kai apxt) tov api6|iou exei tov tou ttccvtos, touto 8e tov Tijs TpiaSos) . Here 
having the number of the whole is not just being three distinct things, but 
constituting a specific type of ordered plurality such that we say that it 
is a whole, i.e. something with a beginning, middle, and end, although this 
plurality is also triadic. Similar uses which refer to complex ordered plural¬ 
ities which are not just groups of countable objects can be found in the 
Hippocratic corpus. Thus in On Fleshes (8.612L) seven-month and nine- 
month babies are said to survive because they “have a number that divides 
evenly into sevens” (exei tov dpi0pov crrpeKEOt es tcxs £|35opd6as) . Having a 
number in this case seems to mean that they are governed in some essential 
way by ordered pluralities. A similar passage is found in On Generation 
(7.484L) where the author explains that lame parents can still produce 
healthy offspring, because “the lame part has the same number as the 
healthy part” (exei yap tov apiQpov ttccvtoc to TrETrripconEvov tm uyiEi). In 
this case “number” has almost the sense “constitution” where the reference 
is to the proper constitution of the body by the four humours. In light of all 
these passages it seems justifiable to conclude that things “have number” in 
so far as they are constituted in some fashion by ordered pluralities or 
relations between ordered pluralities. Thus, in the last passage the human 
body has number in so far as it is constituted by the properly ordered 
plurality of four humours and in the penultimate example infants have 
number in so far as their birth was governed by pluralities that are divisible 
by seven. Burkert seems to endorse this view of what it means to “have 
number” when he says that to say that something has number is to say that 
it is involved in certain numerical relationships (1972: 267). 

Nussbaum makes the important point that in light of all these parallels 
there is no reason to assume that when Philolaus talks of things “having 
number” he is referring to some “mysterious abstract entity” (1979: 92) 
mixed up in things that makes them knowable. However, Nussbaum’s own 
interpretation of “having number” is interestingly different from the one 
that I have developed so far. She lays particular emphasis on the connec¬ 
tion between counting and number and concludes that what has number 
“has whatever makes something countable” which is roughly equivalent to 
“has peras ”or limit (1979: 92). This interpretation lays emphasis on the 
minimum conditions for something to be countable, i.e. that it must be a 
limited thing, marked off from other things. Such an interpretation goes 
closely with Nussbaum’s understanding of yiyvcooKEiv as the simplest type 
of cognitive activity. Philolaus, according to Nussbaum, is giving the mini¬ 
mum conditions for the minimal type of cognitive activity to occur. 

However, this interpretation simply does not accord with the Greek uses 
of “number” and “having number” which have been discussed above and 
which Nussbaum herself uses. The difficulty is in Nussbaum’s paraphrase 
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of “number” as “what makes something countable” and thus as roughly 
equivalent to “limit.” The examples given above show that “number” 
(apiOpos) is the ordered plurality which is counted, it is not what makes that 
plurality countable. The number is the four humours in proper balance, it is 
not the conditions which make us able to distinguish the four humours. 

If number is not “what makes something countable,” then it is much less 
plausible to identify it with limit as Nussbaum does. Moreover, the frag¬ 
ments of Philolaus appear to keep the two concepts quite separate from 
each other. F6, for example, in agreement with Fi and F2, treats limiters 
and unlimiteds as the two basic “starting-points” (dpxocl) from which the 
cosmos arises. Number is not mentioned until a third concept is intro¬ 
duced in order to hold the limiters and unlimiteds together, harmonia. Once 
harmonia is introduced suddenly number appears on the scene in the guise 
of the whole-number ratios that govern the concordant musical intervals. 
Indeed, if number and limit were equivalent in the way Nussbaum suggests 
one would wonder why Philolaus introduces the concept of number at all 
since the concept of limit alone would do. 

Finally, F5, which Nussbaum does not discuss, points to an elaborate 
theory of number. The final clause says that each thing in the world “gives 
signs” of one of the “many forms of number.” This surely suggests that each 
thing in the world is associated with a specific number or specific numerical 
relationships. We would then know each thing in so far as we grasped the 
distinctive numerical relationships associated particularly with it. In light 
of this, when Philolaus says that things are known in so far as they have 
number, it certainly looks as if he is not arguing simply that to grasp them 
at all they have to have what makes things countable, i.e. limit, but rather 
that we gain correct understanding of things in so far as we recognize the 
specific numerical relationships of which they give signs. In conclusion 
then, the phrase “having number” (apiGpov Ixovti) signifies much more 
than that something is countable. Things that “have number” are consti¬ 
tuted by systems of numerical relationships, the simplest of which is the 
series of natural numbers. 

6tiwv <oI6v> te: This is Boeckh’s emendation for the oticov te of the 
manuscripts which does not produce sense. Meineke’s olov te would also 
work, but keeping oticov makes the more emphatic statement that nothing 
whatsoever is known without number. This emphasis accords very well with 
the use ofya pav in the first part of the fragment which emphasizes that all 
things that are known have number. 

oute voY]0rj|i.ev oute Yvu)a0fjp.€v: The pairing of voeTv with yiyvcocn<£iv 
admits of a variety of explanations. Without a larger context it is difficult 
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to feel secure about their respective meanings. However, a few points can 
be made about their relation. First, since the beginning of the fragment 
makes its point only in terms of yiyvcociKEiv (tci yiyvcooxopEva) , if voeTv 
introduced a significantly more sophisticated cognitive process, we would 
expect some special emphasis to be put on it. Such emphasis could have 
been achieved by putting voqOfjpEV after yvcoo0f|pEV in sequence (“nothing 
can be either yvcoa0fjpEV [as I just saidj or voq0qpEV [new point]), or by 
using an emphatic conjunction such as ouSe (“not even”). As it is, voqOfjpEV 
and yv«cr0fjpEV are put on an equal basis by the oute ... oute construction. 
Further, since voq0fjpEV comes before yvcoaOppEV it seems awkward to take 
it as introducing a new phase of the argument. Thus the structure of the 
argument casts doubt on Nussbaum’s view (1979: 88) that F4 extends 
Philolaus’ argument from yiyvcooKEiv (which she takes to be the most 
basic cognitive activity) to voeTv (knowledge in a Parmenidean sense). 
Instead, the structure indicates that voqOfjpEV is very similar in meaning 
to yv«o0fjp£v, and that no significant distinction is being made between 
them. They seem to be paired simply for emphasis without any significant 
distinction being made between them. (Thus in my translation, “nothing 
is understood or known without this,” the distinction between “under¬ 
stood” and “known” is not important; they simply reinforce each other.) 
We should thus accept “understand” as the meaning of voeTv here, which is 
in fact its commonest meaning in early Greek thought. 

Number as a condition for knowledge: The second sentence of F4 
indicates that having number is considered to be necessary for something to 
be an object of knowledge: “For it is not possible that anything at all be 
understood or known without this.” Barnes goes further to say that the 
fragment “suggests that ‘having a number’ is a sufficient condition for 
knowability” (1982: 390). It does seem quite plausible that Philolaus 
believes that our knowledge of a thing simply consists in our knowledge of its 
“number.” Certainly, there is no hint as to other conditions which objects 
ofknowledge must meet besides having a number. However, given the state 
of the evidence we cannot conclude with certainty that for Philolaus num¬ 
ber is not only a necessary but also a sufficient condition for knowability. 


Fragment 5 

Stobaeus, Eclogae 1.21.7c (1.188.9 Wachsmuth) 6 ya pav 
apiOpos Eyei Suo pev TSia eT8t|, trEpiaaov xai apTiov, TpiTov 8e cnr’ 
apq>OT£pcov piyOevTCOV apTiotrepiTTOV. ExaTEpco 8e too eISeos 
TToAAai poptpai, a$ exocjtov auTO crqpaivEi. 
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2 exti |2ev 5 'jo GME 3 EKcrrtpc.) M to; GM 4 &s MSS cbs Usener outo 
scripsi out’ outo FGVME outouto Gaisford au tout6 Heeren ar|paivEi Heeren 
SrjuaiuEi FGVME 


Number, indeed, has two proper kinds, odd and even, and a third 
from both mixed together, the even-odd. Of each of the two kinds 
there are many forms, of which each thing itself gives signs. 

AUTHENTICITY 

The authenticity of this fragment is supported most strongly by its close 
correspondence to what Aristotle tells us about fifth-century Pythagorean- 
ism. At Metaphysics 986317-20 Aristotle reports that the Pythagoreans 
thought that the even and the odd were the elements of number and that 
the one was from both of these and was thus both even and odd (to 6’ iv 
e£ aptpoTepcov eTvcxi toutcov [koci yap apTiov Elvai Kai TTEprrrov] ). Theon 
(22.5-9) reports that Aristotle (F199) said the same thing about the one in 
his special treatise on the Pythagoreans and here the Pythagoreans are said 
to have called the one “even-odd” (616 Kai apTiOTTEpiTTOv KaAETaQai to ev). 
It is obvious that this is exactly the account of the number 1 given in F5 of 
Philolaus. Moreover, this account of the one is central to neither Plato nor 
Aristotle, nor is it ever found in the Pythagorean pseudepigrapha collected 
by TheslefF. Thus, it seems overwhelmingly likely that F5 should be re¬ 
garded as genuine and as the probable source for Aristotle’s report. 


COMMENTARY 

Importance of the fragment: F5 is the only fragment that focuses on 
number itself and subdivides it into two primary kinds, the even and the 
odd. To these is added a third kind, the “even-odd,” which is a mixture of 
the first two. The two primary kinds are then divided into many forms “of 
which each thing in the world gives signs.” This last point is exceptionally 
important because it is a clear attempt by Philolaus to try to characterize 
the relation between numbers and things, and this relation has been one 
of the central puzzles in interpreting Pythagoreanism since the time of 
Aristotle. 

Thus, one of the central questions is what exactly Philolaus meant by 
saying that individual things “give signs of numbers.” A second related 
problem raised by the fragment is to determine what relation, if any, there 
is between the threefold division of number here in F5 and F2*s threefold 
division of things into limiters, unlimiteds, and things that both limit 
and are unlimited. This second question is particularly pressing because 
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Aristotle’s presentation of the Pythagoreans seems to simply equate the 
even with the unlimited and the odd with the limiting. 

The relation between odd and even and limiters and unlimiteds: 

Aristotle’s initial presentation of the Pythagoreans in the Metaphysics (1.5, 
g85b23ff) focuses almost entirely on number. It is clear that he is not just 
presenting a list of Pythagorean doctrines, but rather “telling a story” that 
attempts to make sense of the Pythagorean outlook as a whole. This story 
is necessarily selective and leaves out important points in order to preserve 
coherence. Aristotle sees the origin of Pythagorean philosophy in their work 
with the MCC 0 f|naTa, which, in Aristotle’s mind, included straightforward 
mathematical subjects such as arithmetic and geometry, but probably also 
astronomy and harmonics. Because of their work in these areas, so Aris¬ 
totle’s story goes, they came to believe that the principles of numbers, 
which were the primary elements in the na0f||iaTa, were the principles of 
all things. I have shown elsewhere that Aristotle’s repeated statements that 
for the Pythagoreans “all things are numbers” or are “from numbers” can 
be shown, on the basis of the text of Aristotle himself, to be Aristotle’s own 
statements of what Pythagorean philosophy amounted to rather than any¬ 
thing that the Pythagoreans literally said (Huffman 1981). In addition 
to this it is clear, once again from Aristotle’s own testimonies, that this 
account of the Pythagoreans in terms of mathematics also distorts by omis¬ 
sion. Based on what is said in Metaphysics 1.5 we would conclude that the 
principles of all things were the principles of numbers and that these were 
identified as the even and the odd. Limiters and unlimiteds are only men¬ 
tioned once (986a 19 - they are also mentioned in the table of opposites) 
and then only as adjectives to describe the even as unlimited and the odd 
as limited. 

When Aristotle returns to the Pythagoreans later in the same chapter 
(987a 14), in his summary of the first principles which had been proposed 
by his predecessors, he says that the Pythagoreans had in a similar manner 
to others proposed two first principles. Based on what we have read so far 
we would naturally suppose that these two principles would be the odd and 
the even. What we get instead is the assertion that the unlimited and the 
limit are the two Pythagorean principles. The passage is confusing, because 
Aristotle also mentions the one and seems to treat it as equivalent to limit, 
but, leaving that problem aside, it is striking that only the unlimited and 
the limit are mentioned and not the odd and even. However, Aristotle 
emphasizes that the Pythagoreans do not treat the unlimited and the limit 
as attributes of other entities such as fire or water, but rather as the essence 
of those things of which they are predicated. Aristotle concludes from this 
that the essence of all things will be number, which clearly shows that he is 
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thinking of the limit and the unlimited as somehow equivalent to numbers. 
In light of the earlier passage in the Metaphysics, the connection probably is 
simply that Aristotle is thinking of the unlimited as the even and the limit 
as the odd. In his commentary on the passage Alexander explicitly says 
that the even and the odd are being treated as the substrate of things, and 
that when Aristotle talks of the unlimited as the essence of that of which it 
is predicated he is thinking of it as predicated of the even. While it is clear 
that Aristotle is still thinking of the principles of numbers as the principles 
of things in this passage, what is striking is how naturally it came to him to 
use the limit and the unlimited as the two basic Pythagorean principles, 
when they are really peripheral in his “story” of Pythagoreanism. This 
clearly indicates that the limit and the unlimited must have been promi¬ 
nent and well known principles for the Pythagoreans so that Aristotle could 
assume his readers knew of those principles independently of his own ex¬ 
planation. Of course this is exactly what is suggested by Plato’s Philebus and 
most importantly by the fragments of Philolaus. 

Thus it is clear, from what we have seen so far, that Aristotle virtually 
equates the even and the odd with the unlimited and the limit, and in fact 
treats the first pair as primary in so far as it accords with his story of the 
origin of Pythagoreanism in mathematics. A few chapters later in the Meta¬ 
physics (1.8) he is still telling the same story. Pythagorean principles are 
abstruser than those of others who have written on nature and in fact ill 
suited to explain the natural world and particularly inappropriate to ex¬ 
plain motion. Once again this is seen as the result of the origin of those 
principles in mathematics. It is interesting in this passage, however, that 
when he lists the basic principles of the Pythagoreans he lists limit and 
unlimited side by side with odd and even. This suggests that Aristotle found 
both sets of principles in the Pythagoreans, but here at least he does not 
identify them, suggesting that the identification may not have been quite so 
clear in the Pythagoreans themselves. 

One final passage continues Aristotle’s presentation of the close connec¬ 
tion between the unlimited and the even. At Physics 3.4 Aristotle discusses 
the Pythagorean view of the unlimited as part of his general review of his 
predecessors’ accounts of that concept. He concludes by asserting that for 
the Pythagoreans the unlimited is even, and goes on to assert that the even, 
entrapped by the odd, gives things their unlimitedness. Thus, Aristotle 
once again shifts to the even as the most basic principle which is used to 
explain the unlimited aspect of things. 

What can we conclude from these accounts of Aristotle? The story Aris¬ 
totle is telling about the Pythagoreans is likely to have led to a considerable 
over-emphasis on the role of number and on the role of the even and odd 
as the principles of all things, at the expense of the role of limiters and 
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unlimiteds which Aristotle’s own text shows to have been commonly 
accepted Pythagorean first principles. The question that must be answered 
then is the extent to which the identification of the unlimited with the even 
and the limit with the odd was explicitly made by the Pythagoreans, as 
opposed to being made by Aristotle himself in his attempt to give a persua¬ 
sive account of Pythagoreanism. This brings us back to the fragments of 
Philolaus. 

There is a prima facie case for supposing that there is a connection 
between the two triadic divisions made in the fragments, although it is not 
necessary to regard them as identical. It is not merely that both F2 and F5 
present a division into three kinds. The parallels are more extensive. In 
both cases two of the classes are made up of constituents that are opposed 
to each other (limiters-unlimiteds, odd-even). But even more importantly 
the third kind in each case is not a proper kind at all, in that it is derived 
from the other two and is in fact a combination of the elements in the two 
opposed classes. In F2 the third class comprises things that result from the 
fitting together oflimiters and unlimiteds. In F5 the third kind is composed 
of the even and the odd “mixed together” (apq>OTepcov mx^evTcav) and is 
called the “even-odd.” Such similarities suggest that the two triadic sys¬ 
tems might be related. 

On the other hand there are clear indications that there was a sharp 
distinction made between limiters and unlimiteds and the even and the 
odd. Most obviously, in the three fragments (1, 2, 6) which focus on the 
exposition of the basic principles of the cosmos only limiters and unlimiteds 
are mentioned and never the even or odd or number. Number is only 
explicitly introduced in connection with the problem of knowledge (F4) 
and in F5 even and odd are first introduced as kinds of number, not as 
principles of all things. 

Thus, the fragments of Philolaus make it tolerably clear that for him the 
even and the odd were not equated with unlimiteds and limiters, but at the 
same time F5 does construct the triad of two basic classes of number (even 
and odd) and one derived class (even-odd) in a way that is parallel to the 
triad of limiters, unlimiteds, and things that are both limiting and unlim¬ 
ited. What is suggested is a parallelism between two sets of concepts which 
are in fact used in separate domains. Limiters and unlimiteds are used 
when discussing the basic principles of the cosmos and all the things in it, 
and in cosmology, while the even and the odd come in as part of the 
discussion of the role of number in explaining how things can be known. F5 
gives strong support for this view since it asserts that individual things in 
the world “give signs” of the forms of numbers, which certainly suggests that 
we first grasp things as simple appearances and then on further examina¬ 
tion see that they are only completely understood when we see the “forms 
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of number” to which they point. Thus, we first perceive the audible con¬ 
cords of the octave, fifth, and fourth and only after further examination 
see the numbers to which they point (i.e. the ratios 1:2, 3:2, and 4:3). 
Aristotle’s interpretation seems to be that if we gain true knowledge of 
things by learning the numbers of which the phenomena give signs, then 
these numbers have a strong claim to being what things really are. How¬ 
ever, the fragments of Philolaus give no indication that he in fact came to 
this conclusion, and instead indicate that he kept limiters and unlimiteds 
distinct from numbers. 

What then is the nature of the connection between unlimiteds and 
limiters and even and odd for Philolaus? F5 is simply not explicit enough 
to provide firm evidence. However, it is tempting to see Philolaus as sup¬ 
posing that if numbers are going to give us secure knowledge of what is 
presented in the phenomena, then there ought to be some connection 
between numbers and phenomena. Thus, if we see phenomena primarily as 
limiters and unlimiteds and their combinations, then it would be natural 
to try to connect these three types of things with similar divisions in the 
numbers by which we come to have secure knowledge of them. Thus it 
might be tempting to say that the main divisions of number, i.e. the even 
and odd, correspond in some sense to the basic phenomenological concepts 
of unlimiteds and limiters. The thought may be that we come to know 
unlimiteds and limiters in so far as we identify the even and odd num¬ 
bers that correspond to them. Things give signs of numbers which give us 
knowledge of those things, but things are not therefore said to be numbers, 
nor are unlimiteds said to be even numbers or the limiters said to be odd 
numbers, although we may come to know them through seeing the even 
and odd numbers to which they point. 

Barnes has denied that there is any connection between the even and the 
odd and the unlimited and the limit, and argues that since Aristotle em¬ 
phasizes the connection “this is the chief reason for doubting that Philolaus 
was the main source for Aristotle’s account of fifth-century Pythagoreanism” 
(1982: 390). His main reason for doubting any tie between the two pairs of 
concepts is that “it does not... lead to any clear overall understanding of 
Philolaus’ theory of principles.” Given the scanty nature of the evidence it 
is impossible to arrive at any absolutely clear account, but I believe that the 
sketch which I have given above of how the limiters and unlimiteds might 
have been thought to be connected with odd and even is at least plausible. 
This is a far cry from Aristotle’s identification of the two pairs of terms, and 
Barnes is right to reject such an identification. Aristotle may have come to 
an unjustified conclusion in this regard, but it is still obvious that the 
Pythagoreans whom he discusses are working with all the same concepts 
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that Philolaus did (limiters, unlimiteds, number, even, odd). It seems 
pretty implausible to me to suppose that Aristotle is basing his account of 
Pythagoreanism on a book by a different Pythagorean, of whom we have 
no knowledge, and who used all the same concepts as Philolaus, but who 
differed by explicitly equating the even and odd with limiters and un¬ 
limiteds. Certainly, it is more reasonable to explain Aristotle’s difference 
from what is found in the fragments of Philolaus as the result of his inter¬ 
pretation of what is going on there, especially since we have ample evi¬ 
dence that Aristotle typically presents the views of others under a heavy 
interpretation. 

Barnes cites two subsidiary arguments against any connection between 
limiters and unlimiteds and odd and even. First, he points out that since F4 
suggests that “having number” is a sufficient condition for knowability, if 
unlimiteds “have” numbers they will be knowable. This, he argues, con¬ 
tradicts F3 which says that the unlimited is unknowable. However, there is 
in fact no contradiction since I have shown above that F3 in no way implies 
that the unlimited is unknowable. Furthermore this doctrine is in fact con¬ 
tradicted by what we find in other fragments. Thus, after ascribing the 
view that the unlimited is unknowable to Philolaus, Barnes himself (1982: 
392) recognizes that this is a “baseless prejudice” which is “implicitly con¬ 
tradicted the third type of fact to which the end of Fragment 2 appeals.” 
Once we see that F3 does not say that the unlimited is unknowable, we can 
agree with Barnes that it is a baseless prejudice, but also confidently reject 
it as a prejudice that Philolaus held. 

Barnes’s second point is that the use of (iop9ocl in F5 ties having a number 
with having a shape. However, since unlimiteds have no shape they cannot 
have a number. It is of course true that |iop9ai often has the meaning 
“shape”; however, it is not true that it always carries that connotation. 
Indeed, in the most prominent use of the word in Presocratic philosophy it 
clearly does not have any connection to shape. When Parmenides (F8.53) 
chides mortals for positing two forms (pop9ds), these two forms turn out to 
be fire and night, which I would suppose to be two things which would be 
least likely to be thought to have a shape. In fact fire and night are good 
examples of what Philolaus meant by unlimiteds, so that Parmenides’ use 
of |Jop9ds here shows that it need not have the connotations of shape and 
can very well be applied to Philolaus’ unlimiteds. 

Thus, I do not think that Barnes has shown that there is any basis in the 
fragments we have for denying a connection between unlimiteds and even 
numbers, and limiters and odd numbers. Moreover, while Aristotle’s sim¬ 
ple indentification of the two pairs must be rejected, the parallelism 
between F2 and F5 and the natural assumption that there would be some 
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connection between Philolaus’ ontological principles and his epistemolog¬ 
ical principles supports the idea that the two sets of principles were in¬ 
tended to be parallel along the lines I have sketched above. 

ya (jl<4v : See the note on F4. This is probably a progressive use, as Denniston 
suggests (1954: 349). F5 might well have followed on a general discussion 
of number’s role in knowledge, such as is suggested by F4. In that case ya 
IJiav would indicate the transition to the detailed discussion of the divisions 
within number itself. In fact, the manuscripts run Fragments 2 and 4-7 
together without any divisions. It seems to me quite possible that what are 
usually designated F4 and F5 should be regarded as one fragment. Boeckh 
(1819: 58-9) prints them as one fragment. 

Y 5 ia ei8r): I 5 ia has a double significance in this fragment. First, it indicates 
that the two classes belong properly to number and to no other domain 
(e.g. animals). Second, and more importantly, it marks off the first two as 
the “proper” classes of number as opposed to the third derived class which 
is introduced next. 

The standard rendering of EiSr) here as “kinds ” or “types” (Burkert 
1972: 264, Barnes 1982: 389, etc.) is clearly right. Burkert cites Democritus 
Fi 1 as another pre-Platonic instance of this meaning of eT6os (yvcotiqs 6e 
6uo Eiaiv ISiai, f| pev yvqalri, f| 6e ctkotit) - “of knowledge there are two 
kinds, legitimate and bastard”). This classificatory use is also common in 
the Hippocratic Corpus and is particularly used, as it is here in Philolaus, 
with numbers. See for example Surgery 3 (otuyfjs pev ov/v Suo eiSeoc - “There 
are two kinds oflight [i.e. ordinary and artificial]”), and Nature of Man 15.1 
(oi ttAeTcttoi twv irupETCov yivovToa cmo xoAfjs- eiSecc 5e acpEcov Icrri TEaaapa 
- “Most fevers come from bile. There are four kinds of them”). For further 
discussion of this use and more examples see Gillespie (1912: i83ff). 

In a famous article Taylor (1911) argued that eT5os has a meaning that 
almost always has some overtones of structure or shape and never really has 
a pure classificatory sense of “kind,” “class,” or “species.” Gillespie’s care¬ 
ful study has shown that this is false and that that there are many cases in 
which it has a virtually pure classificatory sense. Taylor also argued that for 
the Pythagoreans EiSiq referred to “patterns of numbers” and that the 
Pythagorean use had significant influence on the technical use of the term 
elsewhere in Greek. But Gillespie shows that the use of the word in the 
Hippocratic Corpus can be explained very well without any reference to 
the Pythagoreans. He finds two basic senses. First, it is used in a mainly 
physical sense to refer to the form of a bodily object where sometimes the 
outer visible form is emphasized (see the frequent sense “physique” in Airs, 
Waters, and Places), and sometimes the inner form or structure. Second, it 
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has a semi-logical classificatory sense which is often found with numbers, 
e.g. “there are two kinds of... ” 

Taylor’s claim that the term was used to refer to “patterns of numbers” 
by the Pythagoreans might lead us to suppose that when Philolaus uses the 
term here he is making some sort of reference to the so-called Pythagorean 
pebble arithmetic (see Burnet 1948: 99—105). In such arithmetic numbers 
are viewed as a group of pebbles set out in a given shape. The evidence for 
such a practice is not extensive. We are told (Theophr. Metaph. 11.19 Ross- 
Fobes) that Philolaus’ pupil Eurytus used to equate a given number with a 
given thing in the world (e.g. a man), and then take that number of pebbles 
and arrange them in the shape of a man. Aristotle ( Metaph . iog2bii— 
12) relates this practice to certain unnamed people who arrange numbers 
in figures (o'XhttaTa) like the triangle and the square. Again at Physics 
203a 1 off Aristotle explains the connection between even and the unlimited 
and odd and the limit by comparing the figures obtained by placing odd 
numbers of pebbles in the form of gnomons around the one with the figures 
obtained by a series of even numbers of pebbles placed around the two: 


In the former case just one figure results, a square, whereas in the latter 
case an infinite variety of rectangles result (Burnet 1948: 103). Thus the 
odd numbers of the first figure are associated with one limited shape (the 
square) while the even numbers of the second figure are associated with an 
unlimited number of rectangles (for further ancient discussions of this text 
see Burkert 1972: 33 n. 27). 

It was on the basis of setting out numbers as patterns of pebbles that 
the later Greek commentators also explained the association of the un¬ 
limited with even numbers and the limited with odd numbers. Even num¬ 
bers (= unlimited) do not set a limit to division into equal halves whereas 
odd numbers (limit) do and can only be divided into unequal parts (e.g. 
4, . . | ; 5, . . | . . . - see Burnet 1948: 288-g for references). The idea is 

not that even numbers can be halved indefinitely, which is the false expla¬ 
nation given by some ancient commentators, but rather that an equal 
division can take place in the case of even numbers since it would fall 
between the points, while in the case of odd numbers it “meets with an 
indivisible unit” and “is at once arrested” (Burnet 1948: 289). 

Much of the testimony about this Pythagorean pebble arithmetic is late, 
but the testimony of Aristotle makes it likely that some Pythagoreans, for 
some purposes, thought of numbers as arrangements of pebbles, and Theo¬ 
phrastus’ report on Eurytus brings this practice closer to Philolaus in so far 
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as Eurytus was Philolaus’ pupil. However, it would be very rash to con¬ 
clude that the mere use of the term EiSr| in F5 is a reference to such arith¬ 
metical procedures. No one in the ancient tradition ever directly assigns 
the pebble arithmetic to Philolaus. Furthermore, nothing in F5 directly 
suggests such a conception of numbers nor does such a conception occur 
elsewhere in the fragments of Philolaus. As has been shown above, the use 
of EiSr| here is clearly paralleled by its use meaning “kind” both in the 
Presocratics and in the Hippocratic corpus. In light of this evidence it 
would be a tremendous overreading of the term to find in it a reference to 
Pythagorean pebble arithmetic. 

&pTiontpiTTOv: The first thing that should be noticed about this third kind 
of number is that it is carefully distinguished from the two “proper” kinds of 
number, even and odd. The third kind is not one of the basic elements of 
number, but rather the result of the combination of these elements. 

Given that the third kind is derived from the two proper kinds, odd and 
even, there is still difficulty in determining what numbers might fall into 
this class. What numbers can properly be described as even-odd? Nothing 
in F5 itself gives an answer to this question, but two answers are given by 
the ancient tradition: (1) “the one” or (2) even numbers whose halves are 
odd (e.g. 6 or 10). The best evidence is that “the one” was the “even-odd” 
number for the early Pythagoreans. In two passages where he refers specifi¬ 
cally to Pythagorean doctrine ( Metaph. g86a2o and F199) Aristotle identi¬ 
fies the one as a combination of the even and odd, and in the latter case he 
explicitly uses the same word we find in F5, dpTioTTEpiTTOV. 

The explanation given for this identification is that since when added to 
even numbers it produces an odd number, but when added to odd numbers 
it produces an even, the one must participate in both the nature of the odd 
and of the even (F199). This is not a very satisfying explanation since all 
odd numbers produce the same result, and it is not clear whether it was the 
Pythagorean explanation or that of someone else trying to make sense of 
things. Other passages suggest that Aristotle saw the one as a sort of inter¬ 
mediate stage between the basic principles of even and odd, and numbers 
(e.g. Metaph. 986317-21 and Alex, in Metaph. 41.9). Even and odd first 
come together to produce the one (the “even-odd”), and then the one 
generates the rest of the series of even and odd numbers. But this looks like 
Aristotelian interpretation since, although F5 does present the “even-odd” 
as derived from the even and the odd, it certainly does not suggest that this 
“even-odd” generated the rest of the numbers. The even and odd are not 
in fact presented as “principles” of number in F5, but rather as simply 
“kinds” of number. Still, the identification of the “even-odd” with the one 
suggested by Aristotle will work in F5, and appears to be strongly sup- 
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ported by F7. In F7 the first thing “fitted together” is called “the one in the 
center of the sphere.” As I will argue below, this is not a reference to the 
number 1, as Aristotle takes it to be, but it is an assertion that unities arise 
from the “fitting together” of dissimilar elements (limiters and unlimiteds). 
Thus, it would make sense that the number which symbolizes unity, the 
one, should be regarded by Philolaus as also a combination of dissimilar 
elements, even and odd. 

The other tradition which maintains that the class of the even-odd con¬ 
sists of even numbers whose halves are odd is neither so closely tied with 
early Pythagoreanism in the tradition, nor supported by the fragments of 
Philolaus. The earliest reference to this notion of even-odd is in Aristotle 
F 47, which is drawn from pseudo-Plutarch, De musica. Parts of the fragment 
contain what are explicitly labeled as Aristotle’s own views and these por¬ 
tions are usually taken to be from an early work of Aristotle. In section 
twenty-four the harmonia is said to consist of the unlimited, the limiting and 
the even-odd. In what follows it is just assumed that the unlimited is the 
even and the limit is the odd. The numbers 12, 9, 8, and 6 which can be put 
in ratios that correspond to the basic musical concords are said to embody 
the even, the odd, and the even-odd. 12 is said to be even as is 8, g is odd, 
and 6 is called even-odd. Barker (1984: 231 n. 164) argues that this account 
is purely Pythagorean and should not be assigned to Aristotle. I would 
agree that it is unlikely to represent Aristotle’s own views, but it might have 
been found in Aristotle’s work in the mouth of a character of a dialogue, 
as it does bear some of the marks of Aristotelian interpretation of Pytha¬ 
goreanism. At any rate this passage of Aristotle does not assign this view of 
the even-odd to any Pythagoreans, while the view that the one is the even- 
odd is unambiguously assigned to fifth-century Pythagoreans in the texts 
discussed above. Other texts that present the understanding of the even- 
odd as even numbers with odd halves are late (e.g. Iambi. InNic. 22.8ff). 

While the even-odd understood as the one will work in F5 and is even 
supported by F7, taking the even-odd as even numbers whose halves are 
odd only produces confusion in Philolaus. If the even-odd is equated with 
even numbers whose halves are odd, then it becomes merely a subdivison 
of the even and Philolaus’ “neat classification is spoiled” (Burkert 1972: 
264 n. 124). 

Barnes regards the clause in F5 which refers to the even-odd as an inter¬ 
polation (1982: 632 n. 31), but his argument is not convincing. His first 
point is that the third type of number plays no obvious role in Philolaus’ 
system. If we were dealing with an author whose work survived intact, this 
type of argument might be forceful, but it is very slippery in the case of 
Philolaus where we have such fragmentary remains. To excise a passage in 
this case we would need evidence not just that there was no clear role for the 
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even-odd, but that it was inconsistent with what Philolaus says elsewhere. 
I hope that my discussion of the fragment as a whole at least suggests that 
there are plausible ways to connect the one as even-odd both with the unity 
that is fitted together out of dissimilar elements in F7 at the beginning of 
Philolaus’ cosmogony and also with the general class of things that both 
limit and are unlimited. It is of course also important that Aristotle clearly 
shows that some fifth-century Pythagoreans accepted such a threefold 
division of number. 

Close inspection of the language ofF5 also goes against Barnes’s proposal. 
He argues that if three kinds of number are listed in the first part of the 
fragment, it is very odd that the second part of the fragment goes on to talk 
of “each of the two kinds” (iKOTEpco 5 e tco eISeos). But this is not the great 
difficulty Barnes supposes it to be, since in the first part of the fragment it 
is emphatically asserted that there are two “proper” kinds of number and 
that the third kind is thus not a proper kind of number, but a derivative 
kind. It is not at all unnnatural for Philolaus to go on to talk of the two 
kinds of number when it is easy for us to understand them in this context as 
the two “proper” kinds. Furthermore, there are some difficulties, which 
Barnes does not recognize, with regarding the reference to the third kind of 
number as an interpolation. First, how would it come about? The answer 
might seem easy. A later commentator reading the fragment notices that 
only two kinds of number are mentioned but remembering Aristotle’s testi¬ 
mony inserts in the margin or in the text a reference to the third kind. 
The big problem here is that the later tradition is not very interested in 
Aristotle’s account of the Pythagoreans, as Burkert has shown, and the later 
tradition as seen both in the pseudepigrapha and in writers like Nicomachus 
makes virtually no reference to Aristotle’s brand of Pythagoreanism. It is 
still possible of course that the interpolator was relying on the interpreta¬ 
tion of the even-odd as numbers that are even with odd halves, an interpre¬ 
tation which is found in Nicomachus, etc. 

But the biggest problem is that if we regard the interpolation as TpiTOV 
5 e cnr’ dpcpoTepoov piySevTOov apTionipiTTOV (“and a third from both mixed 
together, the even-odd”), other changes will have had to be made in the 
first part of the fragment as well. The position of piv (“on the one hand”) 
right after 6uo (“two”) in the first part of the fragment clearly corresponds 
to the position of Se (“on the other hand”) immediately after TpiTOV (“a 
third”) in the supposed interpolation. This problem might be avoided by 
arguing that it is not implausible to suppose that the pev was inserted by 
the interpolator in the first part of the fragment in order to integrate the 
interpolation into the fragment. This is starting to stretch things, but even 
bigger problems arise when we realize that the use of T8ia (“proper”) to 
describe the first two kinds of number loses most of its force if a reference to 
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the third derived (and hence “improper”) kind of number does not follow. 
Thus, both the pev and the 181a in the first part of the sentence are prepar¬ 
ing us for the third kind of number, and it is quite implausible to suppose 
that both were inserted by the interpolator, especially when the only reason 
to think there was an interpolation in the first place, i.e. that the role of the 
third class of number in Philolaus’ philosophy is unclear, is so shaky. Barnes’s 
suggestion that the reference to the even-odd is an interpolation must thus 
be rejected and we should regard the even-odd as referring to the one. 

One problem does remain for associating the one with the even-odd. As 
Zeller points out (1923: 455 n. 1), “we should scarcely expect the one to be 
described as a separate species.” Indeed, if we accept that the third class of 
number has only one member, the one, this does not correspond well to the 
third mixed class of things in F2, which surely has more than one member. 
Of course, this difficulty could be taken to show that there is no connection 
between the threefold division of numbers in F5 and the threefold division 
of things elsewhere, but we should not jump to this conclusion too soon. 

As was suggested in the introductory remarks on this fragment, Phi¬ 
lolaus’ idea seems to be that limiting things are associated with and known 
through odd numbers, while unlimiteds are tied to even numbers. What 
about the third class of things, that was “fitted together” out of limiters and 
unlimiteds? This class of things in fact seems to be the focus of Philolaus’ 
interest and to be the class of things that show the order of the world. In so 
far as things are ordered they are combinations of limiters and unlimiteds 
held together by harmony (F6). But how are we to gain secure knowledge 
of such things? In answering this question it is important to notice first that 
it is appropriate that this class, which consists of things unified through 
harmony, should be related to the number which is the symbol of unity, the 
one. By treating the one as itself a unity of diverse components, the even 
and the odd, Philolaus has heightened this symbolism. However, granted 
that the one as even-odd is an excellent symbol for the whole mixed class of 
things, it cannot serve to give us knowledge of the great variety of things in 
the mixed class; they cannot all be known through the same number one or 
they would all be the same. If even and odd numbers are already in use for 
knowing individual limiters and unlimiteds, what numbers can be left to 
give us knowledge of the compounds of limiters and unlimiteds around us? 

If we look at the concrete examples of harmony or “fitting together” 
which Philolaus gives us in F6, an answer suggests itself. The examples of 
harmony given there are the concordant musical intervals which are said 
to correspond to the numerical ratios 2:1, 3:2, 4:3. It is crucial to note 
that in each of these ratios an even and an odd number are mixed (the 
octave [2:1] is a problem since 1 is not simply an odd number, but it 
does contain the principle of the odd in it according to Philolaus). Thus, 
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I suggest, Philolaus thought that things that were fitted together out of 
limiters and unlimiteds were known by grasping the ratio consisting of an 
even and an odd number which uniquely determined them. So that the 
audible concord of the fourth comes to be known securely when we see the 
ratio 4: 3 to which it “points.” Properly speaking, “numbers” (apiOpoi) for 
the Greeks were only whole numbers and would not include ratios. But 
when Plato ( R. 531C2) describes the Pythagoreans as looking for numbers 
(apiQpous) in “heard harmonies,” it is surely ratios of numbers to which he 
is referring. This suggests that it would not be impossible for Philolaus to 
think of ratios of whole numbers as a class of numbers (dpiOpoi), especially 
when he goes out of his way to note that this is in fact not a “proper kind” 
( 161 a ei5t|). 

I n summary, I believe that the even-odd is a derived class of numbers 
whose first member is, as the ancient tradition indicates, the one, but which 
also includes numbers that consist of even and odd numbers combined in 
ratios (e.g. 2:1, 4:3, and 3:2). This class of numbers corresponds to the 
third class of things in F2, which consists of members that are harmonized 
from both limiting and unlimited constituents. The even-odd numbers are 
the numbers by which these harmonized things are known. This connec¬ 
tion of course remains conjectural, but I believe that it is a plausible way 
to make sense of both F2 and F5 of Philolaus and Aristotle’s testimony 
that there was a connection between the even - odd dichotomy and the 
unlimited - limiter dichotomy, although my suggestion does not identify 
the two as Aristotle does. 

4 xotT£pb> bk tu ciSco£ : The word EKorrEpco (“each of two”) clearly picks out 
just the two proper kinds of number, even and odd. Burkert makes the 
suggestion that, since this sentence goes on to say that each of these two 
kinds of number has “many forms,” the implication may be that the third 
kind of number does not have many forms. This would be further evidence 
that the third kind of number, the even-odd, is simply “the one” and thus 
does not have many forms (1972: 264 n. 124). My account of the third class 
of numbers suggested that Philolaus may also have included in it ratios of 
even and odd numbers. If this is so, my reading of this sentence is simply 
that Philolaus is focusing on the two proper kinds of number, even and odd, 
and pointing out that they have many forms. It would also be true that the 
derived class has many forms, but this variety is the direct result of the fact 
that there are a variety of forms of the primary classes and hence Philolaus 
makes no special mention of it. 

noXAal popcpod : Like eT 6 os, pop<pf| can mean simply “kind” or “form” in a 
classificatory sense (ttoAAcc ye ttoAAoTs eicti aupcpopai fJpoTcbv, / popq>ai 5e 
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SicnpEpowaiv - “The misfortunes of mortals are many and widespread, and 
they differ in kind” Eur. Ion 382; see also Plato R. 39705), and that is the 
most likely meaning here. It is also similar to eTSos in that it more often 
refers to the “form,” “shape,” or “appearance” of a thing and is often a 
synonym of eTSos, although it is a much less common word. When a distinc¬ 
tion is made between the two terms it seems that “eTSos denotes the appear¬ 
ance of the kind, what is common to the individuals, while popqiT) is the 
individual form of appearance” (J. Behm in Kittel 1965). Although this is 
a judgment made on later Greek it seems to have some validity in earlier 
texts as well. Thus in the Hippocratic corpus a passage from On the Sacred 
Disease (16.21) reports that clay jars stored under ground or in the house 
are said to SictAAdaaEi TT|v nopq>f|v £S ETEpov eTSos. Since pop<pr| is the direct 
object of the verb “change” it would seem to refer to the actual appearance 
of the jug while eTSos is the new “form” in the sense of a “kind” of shape. 
This distinction between eTSos as the more general term and nop<pf| as the 
more particular works well here with the classificatory senses in F5, since 
eTSos is in fact used to refer to the two most general kinds of number, 
whereas nop<pf| is used in reference to the specific forms of those two gen¬ 
eral kinds. As in the case of eTSos, there is no reason to assume that the 
simple use of the word nop<pT) implies that Philolaus is referring to the rep¬ 
resentation of numbers by shapes in the Pythagorean pebble arithmetic. 
Parmenides F8.53 shows that for a Presocratic the use of nop<pfi need have 
no reference to physical shape. 

What then are the “many forms” of the two basic kinds of number? The 
most obvious answer is that they are the even and odd natural numbers. 
Thus the individual odd numbers (3, 5, 7, 9...) would be the “many 
forms” of the odd that limiting things point to, while the individual even 
numbers (2, 4, 6, 8...) would be the “many forms” of even to which 
unlimited things point. Things which both limit and are unlimited will 
“give signs of” both even and odd numbers, i.e. they will be best under¬ 
stood in terms of ratios of even and odd numbers. 

There are of course many problems in working out the details of the 
correspondence between limiters and unlimiteds and even and odd num¬ 
bers. Undoubtedly this is just another of the many Presocratic “bluffs” 
where a bold theoretical structure is proposed without much empirical 
grounding. The impulse behind the correlation between numbers and 
things is presumably the belief that all phenomena will turn out to be 
numerically determined in the same way that the concordant musical 
intervals were discovered to be. However, there is one particular problem 
with this correlation of numbers and things that requires comment here. It 
has seemed very awkward to a number of commentators that things which 
are unlimited turn out to have number, whereas anything that has number 
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would appear ipso facto to be limited and definite. However, most of the 
difficulty here comes from mistaken applications of later conceptions of 
what it means to be unlimited to Philolaus’ unlimiteds. 

To begin with, it is clear that Philolaus’ unlimiteds are not unlimited in 
the radical sense that many scholars assume, i.e. totally without limits in 
any respect. If there were such an entity, there could only be one, since 
there would be no way to distinguish one totally unlimited entity from 
another. That this is not what Philolaus is talking about is clear first of all 
from the fact that he always talks about unlimiteds in the plural. This 
surely suggests that there are a plurality of unlimiteds that can be distin¬ 
guished from one another and which therefore have some recognizable 
characteristics. Moreover, F2 freely talks about unlimiteds as if they were 
readily observable and distinguishable in the phenomenal world. In the 
introduction I have argued that unlimiteds include aspects of the world 
which have readily identifiable characteristics, but which are not defined 
by any particular amount. Examples would be breath, fire, earth, etc. If 
this is what Philolaus has in mind, I think that it is not at all implausible 
for him to think that the qualitative characteristics of such things are 
determined by number in some way. Thus, in Philolaus’ system all the 
stuffs (“unlimiteds”) in the world, all the structural principles (“limiters”) 
in the world, and all combinations of stuffs and structural principles have 
number and become known when we grasp that number. 

txaoTOv out6 at)jjc.ocivei : There are several difficulties with the text here. 
OTipoclvEi is Heeren’s conjecture for 6 t||jic< 1 vei which occurs in all the manu¬ 
scripts, but which is an impossible word. The change is easy and makes 
good sense and has accordingly been accepted by most editors. 

ocuto is my emendation of the manuscripts out’ ocuto. The commonly 
accepted reading is ccutocuto, the Doric equivalent to eocuto. Such a reading 
simply will not work syntactically. Scholars translate as if it were the nomi¬ 
native intensive agreeing with ekocotov (“each thing itself”), yet, as Burkert 
notes (1972: 264 n. 121), in all other instances ccutocuto is used as a re¬ 
flexive. My emendation produces the sense given in the usual translation. 
The manuscript reading can be explained as arising through dittography 
rather than as preserving a Doric form. 

ekocotov is also confusing at first sight. The only antecedents immediately 
available are the two “kinds” of number. However, these were picked out 
by ^KCCTEpco (“each of the two”) at the beginning of this sentence and it 
would be odd now to use ekocotov. Further, if ekocotov did refer to the “two 
kinds,” the relative clause would merely repeat the thought of the main 
clause (“of each of the two kinds there are many forms which each [of the 
two kinds] gives signs of”). There are two other possibilities for the refer- 
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ence of SKacrrov. 11 could mean “each thing” and thus provide a general 
reference to the sensible world (Burkert 1972: 264, Barnes 1982: 389). Or, 
if this fragment is in fact to be joined with F4, it might reasonably be taken 
to mean “each thing that is known.” This last possibility need not differ 
greatly from the former (“each thing”), since the things that are known 
may be coextensive with the individual things in the world. 

Thus the individual things that are known in the world stand in the 
relation of <xr|palv£iv to the many forms of each kind of number. What sort 
of relation is indicated by otipcuvei? In Heraclitus F93 the lord at Delphi is 
said “neither to speak plainly (Aeyei) nor conceal (KputrrEi) but to give a 
sign (ormalvEi).” When someone or something “gives a sign,” they do not 
display the meaning on the surface, but rather give indications that point 
to a meaning that is not immediately obvious. Thus in Democritus F212 
sleep in the daytime is said to indicate some bodily trouble, etc. I n Plato the 
verb is often used of what an argument shows (e.g. Gorg. 511 b7). What is 
shown is not obvious at first glance, but the result of reasoning. 

The use of ot)houvei in F5 suggests that the individual things that are 
known do not directly manifest one of the many forms of each of the kinds 
of number. Each thing, rather, gives indications of or points to one of these 
forms. Thus, when we hear the musical interval of an octave, the ratio of 
1 :2 is not given to us on the surface, but is pointed to by further study of 
the phenomenon. This relation of “pointing to” remains somewhat vague, 
as did Plato’s notion of “participation” in a form. However, as Aristotle 
emphasizes, the Pythagoreans have less difficulty in that they do not think 
of the numbers that are pointed to as separate from the things which do the 
pointing, but rather as in some way part of them. 

Testimonium A*]2l 

Plutarch, Qmest. corn. 8.2.1, 7i8e yecjy.e'zpia Kcrra tov OiAoAaov 
ipX’h xai (it}tp6ttoAi 5 oucra tcov aAAcov (paSppdTOJv) ... 

1 CDiAoActov Hubert <D(Acova earlier edd. q>(Aaov T 


Geometry being, as Philolaus says, the source and the mother- 
city of the rest (of the mathematical sciences)... 


AUTHENTICITY 

The difficulty of determining the authenticity of such a short text is com¬ 
pounded in this case by the fact that the name Philolaus (OiAoAaov) is 
introduced by emendation for the nonsensical <plAaov of the manuscripts. 
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However, the suggested textual emendation of OiAoAaov for cpiAaov in fact 
presupposes a very plausible error of transmission, the loss of a syllable by 
homeoteleuton. This is much more likely than the error that would produce 
the OlAcova suggested by earlier editors. Moreover, the content of the frag¬ 
ment gives no strong reason for doubting its authenticity and both its diver¬ 
gence from the typical characteristics of the Pythagorean pseudepigrapha 
and its connections with other, genuine, fragments of Philolaus allow us 
to comfortably regard it as representing Philolaus’ actual views (Burkert 
accepts it [1972: 249]). However, its form suggests that it could just as well 
be an apophthegm passed down orally (as F16 probably was), as a sentence 
from Philolaus’ book. 

Consideration of the context of the fragment shows strikingly how it 
diverges from the later Platonizing tradition of the Pythagorean pseudepi¬ 
grapha. It is cited in the second question ofBook 8 ofPlutarch’s Table Talk. 
The question under discussion is “What Plato meant by saying that God is 
always doing geometry.” The first speaker, Tyndareus, addresses the ques¬ 
tion by appealing to Book 7 of the Republic where geometry, along with four 
other mathematical sciences (naSfiporroc - arithmetic, stereometry, astron¬ 
omy, and harmonics), is praised because the true study of it draws us away 
from the world of the sensible and directs us towards the intelligible realm. 
Now the problem is that, although Plato does assign this value to geometry, 
he does not anywhere in the dialogues single out geometry as having a 
unique value in relation to the other mathematical sciences. In Republic 7 it 
is simply the second of five sciences listed. Thus, Plutarch has to turn to 
another source which suggests that geometry has some sort of primacy 
among the mathematical sciences, and this source is Philolaus. Immedi¬ 
ately after bringing in the idea of geometry as “the source and mother-city” 
of the other sciences, the text continues along Platonic lines, pointing out 
the power of geometry to lead the understanding upward and turn it in a 
new direction. What is striking about the fragment from Philolaus is that it 
stands out in a heavily Platonic context as something not derived from 
Platonic doctrine. This is in direct contrast to the Pythagorean pseudepi¬ 
grapha which both in content and terminology follow Plato and Aristotle 
very closely. None of the pseudepigrapha collected by Thesleff, nor the 
later Pythagorean theorizing found in Nicomachus, assigns geometry the 
focal role in the mathematical sciences. The implication is in fact usually 
that arithmetic is the science with the best claim to being a starting-point 
(dpxq)- The Platonic derivation scheme makes number primary, and Aris¬ 
totle refers to arithmetic as more exact than geometry (Metaph. g82a26fi'— 
dKpt(3eCTTEpa yECopETpias) . It is only much later than Plutarch that the Neo- 
platonist Proclus (fifth century ad) comes to replace the Pythagoreanizing 
emphasis on arithmetic (Nicomachus and Iamblichus) with geometry as 
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the primary mathematical science (O’Meara 1989: i66ff). It seems very 
likely that a forgery would stick to the standard view which assigns arith¬ 
metic the first place among the sciences. Thus the idiosyncrasy of the asser¬ 
tion of the primacy of geometry at this early date speaks for the authenticity 
of the fragment. 

Its authenticity is also supported by its accurate reflection of the develop¬ 
ment of mathematical science in Greece during Philolaus’ time and by con¬ 
nections to important themes elsewhere in Philolaus such as the method of 
positing “starting-points” for each field of inquiry. Particularly important 
is the strong similarity between the centrifocal image of the mother-city 
here and two other centrifocal images elsewhere in Philolaus, the central 
fire and the navel (opcpaAos) as the center of the human being. These points 
will be developed in the commentary. 


COMMENTARY 

Extent of the fragment: It seems natural to call it a fragment rather 
than a testimonium, since it is likely that at least three of the words are 
Philolaus’, even if the full wording of the sentence cannot be recovered. 
“Geometry” and “mother-city” must surely come from Philolaus, since 
they provide the central image of the fragment. On the other hand “source” 
(apxq) could be Plutarch’s word introduced to elucidate “mother-city.” 
However, given that Philolaus uses apyp prominently in the genuine frag¬ 
ments (F6, F13, A27), it seems reasonable to suppose that this word too 
belongs to Philolaus. Finally, it is uncertain what word Philolaus used to 
refer to the other mathematical sciences. It might have been paOfipocTa, 
which does occur in Archytas F1, or he might have referred to individual 
sciences, either with an abstract term (music, astronomy) or with a descrip¬ 
tion of their subject matter, without using a general term. 

|xr)Tp6noXi5: What is most noteworthy about the fragment is, of course, the 
splendid image of geometry as the “mother-city” of the other sciences. 
Somewhat surprisingly, pqTpoTroXis is not a very common word in what sur¬ 
vives of ancient Greek literature. Herodotus uses it four times, Thucydides 
seven, and Plato once (Critias 115C5). It appears in none of the genuine 
writings of Aristotle (although it does appear at Rh. Al. i42ob22 and Oec. 
1348312). In its literal sense it primarily refers to the “mother-state” which 
sends out colonies (e.g. Corinth is called the pT)TpOTToAis of Corcyra at 
Thuc. 1.24), although it is also used of more general relationships such as 
that of Athens to the Ionians (Hdt. 7.51). It is important to note that the 
mother-city was viewed as the origin of the colony in more than just a 
spatio-temporal sense. The colonists also looked upon the mother-city as 
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the source of their institutions, and represented this ritually by taking fire 
from the sacred hearth of the mother-city to kindle the sacred hearth of the 
colony (Graham 1964: 25). 

Philolaus appears to be the first author to have applied the word meta¬ 
phorically. But the same metaphorical use is found not much later than 
Philolaus in the Hippocratic treatise On Fleshes (late fifth or early fourth 
century bc). Later examples come from the pseudo-Aristotelian Rhetoric 
to Alexander (i42ob2), Chrysippus (apud Athen. 104b - the Gastrologia of 
Archestratus is called the mother-city of the philosophy of Epicurus), and 
Diodorus Siculus (1.2 — history is called the mother-city of philosophy). In 
the amusing example in Chrysippus the point is that the Gastrologia is the 
mother-city not only as the starting-point of Epicurean philosophy, but 
also as its central continuing motivation. Diodorus’ use is similar in that, in 
context, his point seems to be that history by preserving the memory of 
noble deeds provides the continuing motivation for the virtuous action 
which is the goal of philosophy. (It might also be that Diodorus means that 
history provides the general experience from which we draw the general¬ 
izations of philosophy.) Thus, these two examples portray the mother-city 
both as the necessary starting-point and also as providing continuing sup¬ 
port for the “colony.” 

In On Fleshes 4 the usage of the mother-city image is very similar. It is 
important to note that this use occurs in a medical writing which is proba¬ 
bly only a generation later than Philolaus’ book, which itself contained 
medical speculations. Accordingly it is not impossible that there are some 
connections between the passages. Here the brain is said to be the mother- 
city of the cold and glutinous, while the hot is called the mother-city of the 
oily. In support of the second statement the author of the On Fleshes points 
out that when things are heated and melt they first become oily. Thus, the 
hot is the mother-city not in the sense that it is itself oily, but in so far as its 
action leads to the production of the oily. The case of the brain and the cold 
and glutinous appears to be different. However, the statement is not ex¬ 
plained in the text and we must inevitably resort to some sort of conjecture. 
The image would be most parallel with the example of the hot, if the brain 
served the function of producing the cold and glutinous in some way. 
Regrettably, there is no statement of such a doctrine in the On Fleshes. 
There are suggestions later in chapter 4 that there is perhaps a greater 
quantity of the cold and glutinous in the brain, and it may be called the 
mother-city because it contains the most of the cold and glutinous and 
makes them available to the rest of the body. 

This analysis of the literal and metaphorical uses of pT)Tp6iroAis indicates 
that to say that something is the “mother-city” of something else is to 
suggest not only that it is the origin or starting-point of that other thing, 
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but also that it has a continuing relationship with its “colony” which 
accounts for the essential characteristics of that “colony.” If we apply this 
understanding of (iT|Tp6TroXi5 to Philolaus, a coherent and interesting pic¬ 
ture emerges. The suggestion would be that geometry is the origin from 
which the rest of the mathematical sciences (pa6f|paTa) developed. This 
can be interpreted as what is in fact a correct historical claim, i.e. that 
geometry was the first of the (ia6f|(iaTO to be developed in Greece. Cer¬ 
tainly, Philolaus’ contemporary Hippocrates of Chios is reputed to have 
been the first to develop some sort of a system of elements of geometry. 
However, it is probably also a point about the structure of the mathemati¬ 
cal sciences as a whole, i.e. that problem areas in other sciences could be 
illuminated by appeal to geometry (see Burkert 1972: 221 n. 14). Thus, 
Philolaus’ claim of some sort of primacy for geometry in fact makes very 
good sense in the context of the general development of Greek mathematics 
and in particular in terms of the development of geometry at the hands of 
Hippocrates of Chios in the middle of the second half of the fifth century. 

It is also interesting to note that the image of the “mother-city” has 
important connections to two other images of centrality found in the testi- 
monia and fragments of Philolaus. As mentioned above, the colonists look 
to the mother-city as the source of their institutions and represent this 
ritually by taking fire from the sacred hearth of the mother-city in order to 
kindle their own hearth. The image of the hearth is also one of the most 
striking features of Philolaus’ astronomy, where the heavenly bodies circle 
around an invisible central fire, which is called the hearth. Furthermore, 
in Philolaus’ cosmogony the cosmos develops from this central fire as a 
starting-point (F7 and Fi 7), just as the other sciences develop from geome¬ 
try as a starting-point or mother-city. Moreover, when we turn to biology 
we find this same image of growth from the center. In the center of the 
human body is the navel (6(190X05) which is viewed as the starting-point of 
growth by Philolaus (F13). However, we also know that Philolaus asso¬ 
ciated heat with the first growth of the human being, since he argues that 
human beings are constituted out of the hot (A27), so that there is a clear 
analogy with the central fire. There is also evidence that the Greeks in fact 
associated the sacred hearth with the navel (6(190X05), particularly in that 
the hearth can be seen as rooted in the earth, just as the umbilical cord 
(another meaning of 6(190X05) roots the embryo in the womb (see Vernant 
1969: 121-2, 157). Thus, the centrifocal image of the mother-city is used to 
construct a parallel between the structure of the sciences and the structure 
of the cosmos and the human being. 

&PXV): As I have argued above (Pt. II, ch. 3), Philolaus follows a general 
methodology according to which he tries to determine a minimum set of 
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starting-points (apxcd) required for explanation in each area which he 
investigates. The use of apxh in this fragment fits perfectly into this sense of 
indispensable “starting-point” of explanation. Thus, Philolaus is develop¬ 
ing a hierarchy of mathematical sciences in which geometry occupies the 
ground floor as that science without which the others cannot develop. But 
is it possible to believe that, already in the second half of the fifth century, 
Philolaus had clearly envisioned a canonical group of mathematical sci¬ 
ences (pct6f)ucrra) with such a structure? Certainly F i of Archytas suggests 
that some sort of special group of mathematical sciences existed before his 
time, because he refers to to! rrepi toc lictOqpaTa (“those concerned with the 
mathematical sciences”) as if they had been active for some time (for the 
authenticity of Fi see Huffman 1985). Archytas gives four sciences (astron¬ 
omy, geometry, arithmetic, and music) to which Plato will add stereometry 
in Republic 7 to make five. Archytas does not really seem to be giving any 
sort of hierarchy in his presentation of the sciences (astronomy comes first 
according to the correct text [Huffman 1985], followed by geometry). 
Plato already has arithmetic first, followed by geometry, and the Republic 
passage clearly shows an interest in treating the sciences in their proper 
order. At any rate, Archytas’ reference to already existing mathematical 
sciences in the first part of the fourth century makes it not at all implausible 
that a roughly defined group of four sciences (pa0f|paTot) was recognized 
by Philolaus in the second half of the fifth century, although we have 
no way of knowing exactly how he would have described each of these 
sciences. 

However, there is one lingering puzzle. It is in fact the opposite side of 
one of the arguments for authenticity. Despite the fact that Aya does cor¬ 
rectly reflect the fact that geometry was the first of the mathematical sci¬ 
ences to develop a rigorous structure, it remains true that it is number 
which has the dominant role both in the genuine fragments of Philolaus 
and in Aristotle’s reports on the early Pythagoreans, and that geometry is 
scarcely mentioned. In the face of this, how is it possible that Philolaus 
should assert that geometry and not number or arithmetic should be re¬ 
garded as the mother-city of the mathematical sciences? 

There is too much that is unknown to give any firm answer, but the 
following conjecture can be made. For Philolaus numbers consitute the sort 
of objects of knowledge which Parmenides demanded. Geometrical figures 
cannot play this role since they have no determinate value of themselves (if 
you say something is composed of a triangle it is reasonable to ask what size 
of triangle). However, the geometry of Philolaus’ time, although still in its 
infancy, is likely to have a much more developed structure of basic princi¬ 
ples and proofs than any other mathematical science (e.g. the work of 
Hippocrates of Chios). Moreover, the fragments of Philolaus show that he 
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was interested in the basic principles of explanation in a wide range of 
fields. Thus, it may be that he saw geometry with its relatively developed 
set of first principles and method of proof as a model for an even wider 
range of “sciences” than the four Archytas mentions, possibly including a 
science such as medicine. The point would be that, while it is numbers that 
ultimately allow us to know things, it is the model of geometry that we 
should follow in organizing our knowledge and not the relatively undevel¬ 
oped science of arithmetic. Number may be the mother-city of human 
knowledge, but it is geometry that is the mother-city of science. 


Testimonium A29 

Sextus Empiricus, Adversus mathematicos 7.92 coctte 6 pev 
'A va^ayopas koivcos tov Aoyov ecpr| KpiTipiov Elvar ol 6 e 
riufiayopiKoi tov X6yov pev <pacnv, ou koivcos 6e, t6v twv 

pa0T)paTU)v neptyivopevov, xaOcxTtcp £Xcyc xal 6 <I>iX6Xao£, 
5 0ECopr)TiK6v te ovtoc Tps tcov oAcov cpuCTECOs ex eiv Tlv ° t cruyysvEiav 
npos TauTT|v, etteittep Otto tou opolou to opoiov KaTaXappdvEaQai 
TTEtpuKEV [F109 of Empedocles is then quoted]. 

As a result Anaxagoras said that reason in general was the criterion. 
The Pythagoreans said that reason was the criterion, but not 
reason in general, but rather the reason that arises from the 
mathematical sciences, just as Philolaus also said, and since 
it is concerned with the nature of wholes [they said that] it has a 
certain kinship to that nature, since it is the nature of like to be 
apprehended by like: [F109 of Empedocles is then quoted], 

AUTHENTICITY 

1 1 is crucial to recognize that the only thing which is ascribed to Philolaus 
here is the belief that the criterion is the reason which arises from the 
mathematical sciences (Burkert 1972: 249 n. 55). Boeckh (1819: 191), DK, 
and Bury in his translation of Sextus mistakenly assign the following state¬ 
ment also to Philolaus (i.e. that since like is known by like, the reason which 
knows the nature of the whole must be related to the nature of the whole). 
Close scrutiny of the structure of the passage in Sextus shows that the latter 
interpretation is very unlikely. Sextus first asserts that the Pythagoreans 
thought that the reason which arises from the sciences is the criterion. In 
support of this assertion he adds the remark “just as Philolaus also says.” 
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He then goes on to make a further point about the Pythagorean view. This 
point is added by the connective te and is still in indirect statement depen¬ 
dent on “the Pythagoreans say.” If the clause joined by te is taken as 
depending on “just as Philolaus says,” the sentence becomes very awkward, 
since it would start out to be a general assertion about the Pythagoreans 
and then be hijacked by a parenthetical reference to Philolaus which takes 
over the rest of the sentence. Indeed the te makes little sense if the passage 
is supposed to depend on the immediately preceding “Philolaus said.” The 
further point added by Sextus is that the Pythagoreans thought that the 
reason that arises from the sciences must be akin to the nature of the whole 
which it studies, since like is known by like. Sextus then supports this asser¬ 
tion by a quotation from Empedocles whom he clearly regards as a Pytha¬ 
gorean. Thus, Sextus makes two assertions about the Pythagorean account 
of the criterion and supports each by a reference to something actually 
said by the Pythagoreans, in the first case by a reference to Philolaus and 
in the second by a quotation from Empedocles. To suppose that the second 
assertion belongs to Philolaus, as Boeckh, DK, and Bury do, ignores this 
structure of the passage and awkwardly supposes that a quotation from 
Empedocles is introduced to support a point of view ascribed to Philolaus. 

Once we have identified what Sextus is ascribing to Philolaus, it is 
important to recognize that what is ascribed is under a heavy interpretation. 
This passage is part of Sextus’ attempt to determine what the Presocratics 
had to say about the criterion. However, the whole concept of a criterion is 
a Hellenistic creation and to ask this question of the Presocratics is to ask a 
question which they themselves never raised. Thus, Sextus is really report¬ 
ing on what each of the Presocratics in effect uses as the criterion. 

Just before turning to the Pythagoreans he discusses Anaxagoras and 
concludes that he like most of the Presocratics came to distrust the senses 
and therefore made Aoyos the criterion of truth. Of course Aoyos has a wide 
range of meanings (saying, discourse, statement, account, explanation, rea¬ 
son, measure, ratio, formula, law of the universe - see e.g. Kirk 1954: 37ff). 
In determining the meaning here it is important to recognize that it is very 
likely to be Sextus’ word rather than anything he found in the fragments of 
Anaxagoras or Philolaus. The context in Sextus emphasizes the contrast 
with the senses as the criterion so that it is most likely that Aoyos is used 
loosely to refer to the whole realm of reasoning and discourse in contrast to 
the realm of sensory experience. There is evidence that Anaxagoras dis¬ 
trusted the senses and of course that “intelligence” played a crucial role in 
his system. Sextus’ assertion that reason was the criterion for Anaxagoras is 
thus not unreasonable as interpretation, but we must be clear that it proba¬ 
bly relies on no specific text. 

If we turn to Philolaus, then, we must recognize that this testimonium 
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certainly does not show that Philolaus said anything like “the reason that 
arises from the senses is the criterion.” It is doubtful that any of the lan¬ 
guage, including “reason” (Aoyos), should be ascribed to Philolaus. What 
the testimonium tells us is that Philolaus gave a prominent role to the 
mathematical sciences in his account of the world. This is of course not very 
informative, since this is obvious from the fragments and from Aristotle’s 
early accounts of Pythagoreanism. However, it is also clear that the testi¬ 
monium could well be based on Philolaus’ genuine book and nothing in it 
suggests that it is based on a forged text. Frank (1923: 312 n. 1) pointed out 
that the word TtEpiylyvEcrSai occurs both here in the testimonium about 
Philolaus and in Sextus’ account ofSpeusippus at M. 7.146. But far from 
suggesting that the Philolaus passage reflects Academic ideas this simply 
reflects Sextus’ own usage. 


COMMENTARY 

Importance of the testimonium: While this testimonium need only be 
based on the obvious interest in the mathematical sciences in the fragments 
of Philolaus, it might be connected with A7a where geometry is said to be 
the mother-city of the sciences. If we in turn take this in connection with 
F4, where Philolaus asserts that nothing is known without number, it is 
tempting to think that there was a section of his book where he directly 
addressed epistemological questions. In response to Parmenides he argued 
that knowledge of the world is possible in so far as the world is governed by 
number, which because of its completely determinant character is a suit¬ 
able object of knowledge (F4). He may then have gone on to stress the 
importance of the mathematical sciences and described a hierarchy among 
them with geometry claiming the most prominent place, because of its de¬ 
veloped state relative to the other mathematical sciences in his day (A7a). 
If this is the case, then Sextus’ testimony would be based on more than 
Philolaus’ use of the mathematical sciences. It would be based on an ex¬ 
plicit assertion of the value of such a group of sciences in understanding the 
cosmos. Philolaus would thus anticipate Plato’s assertion of the value of the 
study of the pa 0 f|pcrra (mathematical sciences) in the Republic, although 
Plato’s reason for pursuing them, their ability to direct us to intelligible 
reality, is completely different from that of Philolaus who saw them as 
the key to secure knowledge of sensible reality, the only reality which he 
recognized. 
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Philolaus’ cosmogony 

The primary sources for Philolaus’ cosmogony are seemingly very 
meagre indeed (F7 and F17 - about six lines in total), but they are 
absolutely crucial both for understanding Philolaus’ philosophy and 
for evaluating Aristotle’s accounts of Pythagoreanism. One of the 
central features of Aristotle’s description of the Pythagoreans is his 
claim that they confused the arithmetical unit with a spatial magni¬ 
tude and that they “generated” the one and then generated the 
whole cosmos from this one by means of the one breathing in the 
unlimited. At first sight F7 of Philolaus seems to accord so well with 
Aristotle’s reports about the generation of the one that scholars have 
generally accepted Aristotle’s account of Pythagoreanism and con¬ 
cluded that . there is no distinction between the arithmetic and 
geometric unit, nor between mathematical points and physical or 
sensible bodies” (Kahn 1974: 173)- However, I believe that close 
consideration of the fragment will show that, while Philolaus was 
interested in the parallels between the generation of the cosmos and 
the generation of the number series, he did not identify the two in 
the puerile way that Aristotle suggests. Furthermore, I will want to 
argue that scholars including Aristotle have misunderstood what is 
meant by “the one” in F7 and that the fragment is not concerned 
with the generation of a “monad with position” at the center of the 
cosmos, but rather with the generation of the famous central fire as 
a paradigm case of the unity of limiter and unlimited. This interpre¬ 
tation will show Philolaus’ cosmogony to share many features of the 
Presocratic cosmogonical tradition begun by the Ionians, and to be 
tied particularly to the strand of that tradition, developed by Anaxi¬ 
mander and Parmenides, which emphasizes the structural features 
of the cosmos. 
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To begin with we need to examine Aristotle’s testimony on Pytha¬ 
gorean cosmogony with some care. Most of the passages come from 
the Metaphysics, but Pythagoreans are discussed in two passages in 
the Physics (3.4, 203a! dealing with the unlimited; 4.6, 2i3b22 deal¬ 
ing with the void), and the famous Pythagorean astronomical sys¬ 
tem that includes the central fire and the counter-earth is discussed 
in the De caelo (2.13). One of the most striking features about Aris¬ 
totle’s testimonia is that the discussion of the Pythagoreans is almost 
always either embedded in a larger discussion of Platonic and Aca¬ 
demic views or explicitly compared with Plato’s views. In the Meta¬ 
physics Plato and the Pythagoreans are often said to agree in treating 
“the one” as a substance and as an element and principle. They are 
contrasted with Empedocles who is said to have reduced “the one” 
to a more basic principle, love ( Metaph. gg6a5, iooiag, io53bg). 
Similarly, in the Physics Plato and the Pythagoreans are said to agree 
in regarding the unlimited as a principle and a substance. On the 
other hand, Aristotle always distinguishes Plato from the Pytha¬ 
goreans by pointing out that Plato separated numbers from things 
and regarded the unlimited as a duality composed of the great and 
the small, whereas in Aristotle’s view the Pythagoreans identified 
things with numbers and treated the unlimited as a single principle. 
There are indications that this constant comparison with Plato dis¬ 
torts Aristotle’s account of the Pythagoreans, although it should be 
clear that on a number of points Aristotle is careful to distinguish the 
Pythagoreans from Plato. 

In the Metaphysics Aristotle has two related criticisms of the Pytha¬ 
goreans. First, he complains that they confuse the arithmetical unit 
with a material magnitude. Second, he objects to their view that the 
one is generated or constructed and taunts them for not being able 
to say out of what it is constructed. He is emphatic that they ex¬ 
plicitly say that it is constructed and that after it was constructed it 
started to draw in the unlimited (iogiai5): 

cpavepoos yap Asyouaiv cos toO ev os ctucttoGevtos, eTt’ e£ ettitteSgov 
eit’ ek xP 01 Ss eit’ ek CTuEppaTOS eit’ e£ <ov om-opoOcnv eitteTv, 
eu9us to iyyiCTTa tou arrEipou oti ei'Aketo xai EitEpalvETO uiro 
TOO TTEpaTOS. 

For they clearly say that after the one was constructed, whether out of 
planes, or surfaces, or a seed, or out of they know not what, immediately 
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the closest part of the unlimited began to be drawn in and limited by the 
limit. 

Aristotle almost always refers to the Pythagoreans as a group and 
seldom to individual Pythagoreans, but what he says here seems to 
be commentary on F7 of Philolaus. In that fragment there does 
indeed seem to be a generation of “the one,” although the frag¬ 
ment breaks off before any description of the breathing in of the 
unlimited. 

to TrpctTov appocr9ev, to ev ev tco pectco t&s cnpaipas, ecttIcc 
kccAeTtou. 

The first thing fitted together, the one in the center of the sphere, is called 
the hearth. 

It may be that Philolaus gave a further account of how the one was 
fitted together either before or after this fragment, but it also may be 
that he said no more than what we have in F7. In that case, it would 
make sense as a target for Aristotle’s attack, since it in fact provides 
no explicit account of the components from which the one is fitted 
together. 

The apparent congruence of the Aristotelian account with F7 has 
led to what may be said to be the standard account of Pythagorean 
cosmogony. This account is well represented by Charles Kahn and 
maintains, following Aristotle, that: 

... the primitive One was conceived not as an abstract unit or 
number but as a unit with position or “a monad with magni¬ 
tude” {Met. io8ob2o). Thus there is no distinction between 
the arithmetic and geometric unit, nor between mathematical 
points and physical and sensible bodies: The same process that 
generates the numbers will generate geometrical solids and the 
visible heavens. (1974:173) 

This process is then explained by appeal to Aristotle who says both 
that the unlimited was breathed in and limited by the limit and that 
the void was breathed in and was thought to be a distinguishing and 
separation of things (Ph. 21^22). Kahn suggests that this is best 
understood by thinking in terms of the Pythagorean pebble arith¬ 
metic. There the numbers are generated by the reproduction of units 
(pebbles) with space in between. The dots are analogous to “the 
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unit or limiting principle; the space between them represents the 
unlimited void or breath that has been ‘drawn in and limited.’ ” On 
this view, then, the one that is fitted together in F7 is equated with 
the limiting principle and is conceived of as a “monad with posi¬ 
tion” devoid of any other characteristics. However, a close reading 
both of F7 and of Aristotle’s testimony raises serious problems for 
this view. 

The first thing to recognize is that F7 is a cosmological fragment 
and not a fragment dealing with the generation of the number series. 
This is clear from the fact that the subject of the sentence, “the first 
thing harmonized,” is called “the hearth” and is said to be located 
in “the center of the sphere.” Now the testimonia about Philolaus 
and Aristotle’s own reports about the Pythagoreans make perfectly 
clear that what was located in the center of their spherical cosmos 
was the central fire. It seems certain then that when Philolaus talks 
about something coming to be in the center of the sphere and calls 
that something “the hearth” he must be referring to the central fire. 
But, as soon as we recognize this, the traditional Aristotelian inter¬ 
pretation of the fragment goes up in flames, so to speak. For, how¬ 
ever bemused by number speculation we might want to suppose 
Philolaus to be, it is impossible to imagine that he confused the 
arithmetical unit with the central fi re. For if he did, his arithmetical 
unit is more than a bare monad with position; it is also fiery and 
orbited by ten bodies. 

The standard view also presupposes the identification of the one 
in F7 with the principle of limit which limits the void that is 
breathed in. But this assumption too is simply not in accord with 
F7 or indeed with the most reasonable reading of Aristotle’s evi¬ 
dence. Philolaus’ central thesis about the cosmos is that “Nature in 
the world-order was fitted together out of limiters and unlimiteds, 
both the world-order as a whole and everything in it” (Fi). In F6 he 
makes clear that the role of “fitting together” (dppovfa) in his sys¬ 
tem is to hold together the unlike elements, limiters and unlimiteds. 
Thus, when the one is said to be fitted together in F7, this clearly 
means that the one in question (i.e. the central fire) is a compound 
of limiters and unlimiteds and cannot be identified with the limiting 
principle alone. Further, as Burkert (1972: 36 n. 38) and Stokes 
(1971: 245, 338 n. 27) have already argued, there is no explicit tes¬ 
timony in Aristotle to support the view that the one is to be identified 
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with the principle of limit, whereas he supplies unambiguous evi¬ 
dence that it was regarded as a compound of limiter and unlimited 
and that the numerical one was regarded as a compound of even 
and odd ( Metaph. 986317-20 and F199). The passages that some 
have thought to imply the equation of the one with limit are in fact 
best explained as Aristotle thinking in Platonic terms, since they fly 
in the face of direct testimony to the contrary in Aristotle and in F5 
and F7 of Philolaus. 

The passage at Metaph. 987316 is particularly revealing of Aris¬ 
totle’s treatment of the relationship between the one, limiters, and 
unlimiteds. 

The Pythagoreans while they likewise spoke of two principles, 
made this further addition, which is peculiar to them; they 
believed not that the Limited and Unlimited and the One are 
separate entities, like fire or water or some other such thing, 
but that the Unlimited itself and the One itself are the essence 
of those things of which they are predicated, and hence that 
number is the essence of all things. (tr. Tredennick) 

Since Aristotle introduces the passage by talking about two princi¬ 
ples, it may seem odd that he goes on to list three, the limited, the 
unlimited, and the one. Because of this and since only one of the 
major manuscripts (A b ) includes “and the one” (kcu to ev) some 
scholars have excluded it from the text (e.g. Ross). If “and the one” 
is excluded, then the passage would first mention the pair limited- 
unlimited and in the next sentence refer to them as one-unlimited 
which would clearly equate the one with the principle of limit. How¬ 
ever, as Burkert emphasizes, Alexander (Met. 47.11) read “and the 
one” (kcxi to ev) even though it would be natural for a later Platonist 
to equate the one with limit. This tells strongly in favor of keeping it 
in the text. Furthermore, it is possible to read the passage as an 
instance of Aristotle listing the primary pair of principles used by the 
Pythagoreans (limit and unlimited) to fit them into his characteriza¬ 
tion of the Presocratics as having developed just two principles, but 
also going on to list other principles that they used, such as the one 
and numbers. Aristotle’s testimony here does accord in a way with 
what we find in the fragments since Philolaus there posits an ulti¬ 
mate pair of principles, limiters and unlimiteds, but also goes on to 
specify a third principle, harmonia, and to emphasize the role ofnum- 
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ber in making things intelligible. The Pythagoreans simply do not 
fit into Aristotle’s scheme that assigns the discovery of only two 
principles to the Presocratics and the awkwardness of this passage is 
an indication of the misfit. 

However, Aristotle’s report on the Pythagoreans here is not only 
distorted by his over-generalization about the Presocratics’ treat¬ 
ment of causes, it is also influenced by the comparison with Plato. In 
Plato there are two primary principles, the one and the indefinite 
dyad. Aristotle consistently tries to equate these with the Pytha¬ 
goreans’ limiters and unlimiteds. He recognizes that Plato’s unlim¬ 
ited is distinct from the Pythagoreans’ unlimited in that for Plato 
it consists of a dyad, the great and the small, whereas the Pytha¬ 
goreans mention no such duality. However, he does not equally 
recognize that Plato’s one cannot be equated with Pythagorean 
limiters and often, consciously or unconsciously, slides from talking 
about the Pythagorean principle of limit to talking about the one. 
That is what seems to be happening in this passage of the Meta¬ 
physics, where he first of all correctly lists the one as distinct from 
limiters and unlimiteds, but then goes on a few lines later to mention 
only the one and the unlimited on the clear assumption that for the 
Pythagoreans as for Plato the one and limit are equivalent. How¬ 
ever, Aristotle’s own constant assertion that the Pythagoreans con¬ 
structed the one, an assertion that is borne out by F7 of Philolaus, 
shows that this assumption is wrong, since if the one is a compound 
it cannot be identified with an ultimate principle such as the limit. 

It should be clear then that both the assumptions of the standard 
account of Pythagorean cosmogony, first that what comes to be in the 
center of the sphere is a bare “monad with position” and second that 
this monad is to be equated with the principle of limit, are incom¬ 
patible with the cosmogony described in Philolaus. We might 
assume then that Aristotle is talking about some other Pythagoreans 
but, since there are such clear similarities between Philolaus and 
Aristotle’s account, it is more likely that he is interpreting Philolaus 
under Platonic influence, as outlined above. My view is that what 
is being described in F7 is not the generation of the arithmetical 
unit, but a cosmogony beginning with the central fire which, like 
everything else that comes to be, is a compound of limiters and 
unlimiteds. There are, however, several things that need to be ex¬ 
plained before this view can be accepted. The first problem concerns 
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Philolaus’ calling the central fire “the one.” I have argued that this 
one cannot be equated with a Platonic one (= limit) but have not 
given any explanation of what Philolaus in fact means by the one. 
This is an important problem because it is surely the mention of the 
one here that is the basis for the standard, Aristotelian, interpreta¬ 
tion. Furthermore, it is still necessary to explain what connection 
there is between the generation of the cosmos and the generation 
of numbers. If Philolaus is not equating (or confusing, as Aristotle 
would say) the generation of the arithmetical unit with a material 
magnitude, how are numbers tied to cosmogony, for Aristotle’s testi¬ 
mony and the fragments of Philolaus clearly suggest a connection? 

In analyzing Philolaus’ use of “the one” in F7, the first point to 
remember is that the Presocratics frequently talked about things as 
being one and Melissus even refers to the one. It is surely better to 
interpret Philolaus’ usage in light of this Presocratic background 
than in light of the theory of the one in Plato’s Academy. Plato may 
have been influenced by Philolaus, but Philolaus’ own roots are in 
the Presocratic tradition. It is impossible to give any sort of com¬ 
plete account of Presocratic usage of “one” here (see Stokes 1971). 
I n the commentary on F 7 I have examined some of the passages in 
Heraclitus, Empedocles, and Melissus that provide the background 
for Philolaus’ usage here. Those passages show that both Empedocles 
and Heraclitus describe a one that is the result of a fitting together 
(dpnovla) of disparate elements in a very similar way to F7 of Phi¬ 
lolaus. Accordingly the most natural interpretation of the one in 
Philolaus is simply as referring to a concrete unity of disparate ele¬ 
ments (i.e. the central fire) with no reference at all to an arithmetical 
unit. Many scholars have seen the atomists as responding to Melissus’ 
assertion that if reality consisted of a plurality of entities “it is neces¬ 
sary that they be exactly such as I say the one (to ev) to be” (F8). 
Philolaus can likewise be seen as writing in light of Melissus’ asser¬ 
tion, although we can hardly be confident of his chronological rela¬ 
tionship to Melissus and hence of whether he knew of Melissus’ work. 
Clearly for Melissus “the one” is the only reality, the only thing 
that satisfies the conditions for intelligible existence. The atomists 
replaced “the one” with a plurality of entities, but each of these 
satisfies crucial criteria for existence (they are full, admit of no inter¬ 
nal distinctions, do not change internally, etc.). In the same way 
Philolaus postulates a plurality of existents but his basic unit is the 
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unity of limiter and unlimited held together by a harmonia that is 
completely intelligible in so far as it can be expressed by a mathe¬ 
matical relationship. The crucial requirement for existence is intelli¬ 
gibility and this for the Eleatics is based on invariability. Philolaus 
proposes that each combination of limiters and unlimiteds is fully 
intelligible in so far as that combination is a harmonia that can be 
expressed by mathematical relationships which have the requisite 
invariability. Thus, when Philolaus calls the central fire, the first 
thing put together by harmonia, the one, he is saying that it is the 
paradigm case of something that truly exists, a paradigm that will be 
embodied again and again in the further generation of the cosmos 
from limiters and unlimiteds. 

It may well seem to those who are used to understanding Pytha¬ 
gorean cosmology in terms of Aristotle’s account that my interpreta¬ 
tion of “the one” in Philolaus twists the obvious reference to the 
arithmetical unit. But the point is that it is only after Plato and 
Aristotle that reference to “the one” naturally suggests the arithmet¬ 
ical unit. In the Presocratic tradition in which Philolaus must be 
read, reference to “the one” would have no such connotations, and 
if Philolaus intended his readers to understand that he was talking 
about a mathematical unit he would have had to be much more 
explicit. But how then could Aristotle be so mistaken? I would want 
to argue that Aristotle had very little specific interest in the Pytha¬ 
goreans (at least in treatises such as the Metaphysics — the special 
treatises devoted to the Pythagoreans, of which we have only frag¬ 
ments, are another matter) and thus mentions them primarily in 
their connection to Plato. He is careful to distinguish some differ¬ 
ences between Plato and the Pythagoreans, but is still susceptible to 
treating some of their views as identical. Thus, while correctly ob¬ 
serving the important role of mathematics for the Pythagoreans, and 
recognizing that they did not separate mathematicals from things as 
Plato did, he still overinterpreted the role of “the one” in Pytha- 
goreanism in light of its importance in Plato. But what then is the 
connection between “the One” in Pythagorean cosmogony and “the 
One” in mathematics, if Philolaus does not equate them? 

In order to answer this question it may be helpful to look at 
the range of possibilities that Aristotle considers for the relation 
between things and mathematicals at Metaphysics ioy6a32ff (see 
Annas 1976; Burnyeat 1987). He identifies four basic possibilities: (1) 
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mathematicals do not exist; (2) mathematicals exist in sensibles, but 
are distinct from them; (3) mathematicals exist separately from sen¬ 
sibles; (4) mathematicals exist in another manner. It is clear that the 
Pythagoreans rejected the first possibility, and Aristotle makes plain 
that they did not follow Plato in adopting the third. Aristotle justifi¬ 
ably regards the second possibility as quite confused and himself 
argues for a version of (4). It would appear that on Aristotle’s 
view the Pythagoreans adopted still a fifth possibility, that things 
and mathematicals were identical, and he may see this as involving 
some of the confusions of (2) above. 

The problem is that the Pythagoreans are unlikely to have sorted 
out the question of the metaphysical status of mathematicals in any¬ 
thing like the clear way suggested by Aristotle’s schema. However, 
Aristotle’s testimony in another place may help bring some clarity. 
He says that the Pythagoreans noticed “similarities” between num¬ 
bers and things (otioicbpotTOc - Metaph. g85b27). Moreover, the frag¬ 
ments do suggest that Philolaus saw a parallelism between the basic 
principles of numbers and the basic principles of the world. Since 
he was impressed with the cognitive reliability of numerical and 
mathematical relationships, he took advantage of this parallelism by 
suggesting that understanding mathematical relationships can pro¬ 
vide us with secure knowledge of the world that they parallel. The 
fragments show that Philolaus then saw things as somehow “giving 
signs of” or “pointing to” numbers (oqiaalvEi - F5), but the frag¬ 
ments do not at all support the further step that Aristotle took of 
arguing that the Pythagoreans identified numbers and things. It 
seems likely that Philolaus simply was not clear on the relationship 
between things and numbers, but that he did reject the separate 
existence of numbers and rather found them to be in some sense 
directly tied to things. Aristotle took this unclarity in the worst pos¬ 
sible fashion and concluded that the Pythagoreans identified numbers 
and things, but it is just as plausible to conclude that Philolaus was 
taking the first steps towards a view closer to Aristotle’s, in which 
numbers are seen as telling us something important about things 
and as existing in a way, but not as having independent existence. 

F7, then, describes the first step in the generation of the cosmos. 
This coming to be is a combination of limiter and unlimited as is all 
coming to be in Philolaus. In this case the unlimited fire is combined 
with the limiting notions inherent in the structure of the sphere, 
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especially the notion of a center, and the result is the central fire. 
The central fire is called the one in so far as it is the primeval unity, 
the paradigm case of unity in the cosmos. There is, of course, no real 
account of what brings this combination about; it is simply asserted. 
Then the primeval ball of fire attracts breath and other unlimiteds 
(e.g. time and void) from the surrounding unlimited and these are 
combined with limiters to produce the famous Pythagorean cosmos 
described in the De caelo. However, these combinations do not occur 
in a haphazard way but they are fitted together (“harmonized”) 
according to mathematical proportions, and accordingly the cosmos 
is intelligible in terms of mathematics. If the cosmos is to be explained 
in terms of number there must be correspondences between numbers 
and things, such as the equation of even with unlimited and odd 
with limiters, as well as the unification of these opposing principles 
in an even-odd (the unit and proportions). To be sure the relation¬ 
ship of correspondences and similarities remains vague, but there 
is no good support for Aristotle’s assertion that the Pythagoreans 
identified the creation of the material world with the generation of 
numbers and thought of the first step in the generation of the cosmos 
as identical with the generation of the arithmetical unit. 

Up to this point I have concentrated on the interpretation of F7 
and its relationship to Aristotle’s accounts of Pythagorean cosmog¬ 
ony. In what follows I will conclude by providing an overview of 
Philolaus’ cosmogony that takes into account F17 and looks forward 
to his famous astronomical system. It seems most reasonable to 
assume that F17 in fact came before F7 in Philolaus’ book, in so far 
as it describes the general pattern or framework of the cosmogony 
while F7 actually describes the first thing generated. F17 begins by 
asserting that the cosmos is a unity and the next clause, by saying 
that it began to come to be at the center , shows that Philolaus con¬ 
ceived of that unity as the unity of a sphere. The fragment in effect 
introduces a set of basic limiting notions that will be combined with 
unlimiteds to produce the cosmos. It emphasizes the notion of a 
center and the symmetry of the sphere around that center such that 
the cosmos will be generated symmetrically around the center. 

Although the fragment talks about the cosmos coming to be “up¬ 
wards in the same way as downwards,” the point is not that there is 
an absolute above and below in the cosmos, but rather that above 
and below “have the same relationship to the middle except that 
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their positions are reversed.” Philolaus would therefore seem to be 
saying that the terms above and below are adopted by convention 
and that whichever part of the sphere we label “above” will have 
the exact same relationship to the center as “below” but will be set 
opposite to what is “below.” This point of view is closer to Plato 
than to Aristotle, although the context in which we find it in Phi¬ 
lolaus is much different than the context of the discussion of above 
and below in Plato’s Timaeus (see the commentary on F17). 

F7 might have followed directly on F17 (a connective having 
dropped out in the transmission of the text). It describes the creation 
of the first individual unity, the central fire, as the first step in the 
generation of the overall unity that is the cosmos. This follows the 
pattern of F1 where we are told that both the cosmos as a whole and 
also everything in it are harmonious unities of limiters and unlim- 
iteds. We would then expect that the rest of the cosmogony would 
describe the generation of the Pythagorean astronomical system, 
which we know from the De caelo, in terms of the combination of 
limiters and unlimiteds. Indeed, as has been mentioned above, Aris¬ 
totle says that after the generation of the first unity more unlimiteds 
were “breathed in.” 

The most straightforward account of this part of the cosmogony is 
found in a fragment from the first book of Aristotle’s special treatise 
devoted to the Pythagoreans (F 201): 

8V 6e tco TTEpi Tps ITuGayopou 91X0009(05 irpcbTcp ypc<9Ei [sc. 
Aristotle] tov pev oupavov eTvcxi iva, ETTEicrayEoGcu 8’ ek tou 
cnrEipou ypbvov te Kai Trvopv xai to kevov o Siopi^Ei ek&cttcov 
Tas X“P a S ad. 

In the first book of On the Philosophy of Pythagoras he [sc. 
Aristotle] writes “the world is one, and from the unlimited time and 
breath were brought in, as well as the void which distinguishes the place 
of each thing in each case.” 

The significance of this passage is that it shows that what was 
breathed in was not “the unlimited” but rather a series of un¬ 
limiteds. The realm of the unlimited is conceived of as being outside 
the heaven. As Aristotle says at Ph. 203a6 the Pythagoreans say that 
the unlimited “is in sensible things and that what exists outside the 
heaven is unlimited.” It appears that what is outside the world is 
viewed as a sort of reservoir from which unlimiteds can be drawn. 
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Each of the three unlimiteds brought in has its own significance. 
The generation of the cosmos is seen as analogous to the birth of an 
animal. The basic mechanism is respiration and accordingly breath 
is one of the things that is brought in from the unlimited. The testi- 
monia about Philolaus’ embryology (A27) show clearly that there is 
a parallelism between the birth of human beings and the birth of the 
cosmos. Philolaus maintains that our bodies are composed solely of 
the hot when they are in the womb, but after birth the animal 
immediately draws in the cold breath outside and then pays it back 
like a debt (i.e. breathes out), thus starting the process of respiration. 
Just so the cosmos begins just from the hot, the central fire, which 
then draws in breath. This of course also introduces the basic ele¬ 
ment, air, and probably, judging by the analogy with the child, the 
element, cold. 

Time is naturally brought in at this point since it will be involved 
in the measurement of the movement of the heavenly bodies. Void is 
portrayed as essential to produce plurality. In F201 it is said to 
distinguish the place of things and this seems to be the best interpre¬ 
tation of what Aristotle means at Ph. 213b24~5 when he says that 
void distinguishes (Siopl£eiv as in F201) the natures (cpucrEis), espe¬ 
cially since he glosses this statement by saying that void is a separa¬ 
tion (xcopicruoO) and division (Sioplaecos) of the continuous. It may 
well be that the void is seen as separating off bits of the central fire 
to produce the fires that constitute the fixed stars, planets and sun. 

In both passages of the Physics, although not in F201, Aristotle 
goes on to tie this phase of the cosmogony to a mathematical parallel. 
At Ph. 203a 10 he asserts that the unlimited is the even and that 
when this is taken up and limited by the odd it provides the unlim¬ 
ited for things. He then gives a somewhat obscure mathematical 
example of the even’s power to produce the unlimited in terms of 
gnomons placed around the one. At Ph. 213b26~7 Aristotle says that 
void is also primary in numbers in that it distinguishes their nature. 
Here it is legitimate to think of the pebble arithmetic. Again these 
parallels are important for Philolaus in so far as he wants mathemat¬ 
ics to correspond to the sensible world, but we must be wary of follow¬ 
ing Aristotle’s lead in identifying the unlimited with the odd. 

Once we have cleared away the distortions introduced by the 
Aristotelian interpretation, we can see more clearly both the con¬ 
nections with Ionian cosmogony and also what is so revolutionary 
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about Philolaus. Even on the old interpretation of Pythagorean cos¬ 
mogony scholars have pointed out that the image of the breathing 
in of unlimiteds clearly suggests that the cosmos was thought to 
be alive, as it was by the Milesians. There is clear evidence that 
the Milesians used the image of the seed and the growth of a plant 
to describe the generation of the cosmos, but Kahn suggests that 
the notion of cosmic respiration may also be Milesian in light of 
Anaximenes’ comparison of cosmic breath with the human soul 
(1960/85: 97). However, when we recognize that the first step in 
Philolaus’ cosmogony was the coming to be of the central fire and 
that the next stage involves interaction between fire and breath, 
the Milesian connection becomes clearer. The Milesians also had 
a central role for fire acting on air. This is particualry clear with 
Anaximander for whom fire grew around the air like bark (A10). 
Kahn also notes that the Milesian conception of a surrounding 
apeiron is adopted by the Pythagorean cosmogony, although it should 
be pointed out that in Philolaus there seems to be a plurality of un¬ 
limiteds that are drawn into the world. Thus, when it comes to a dis¬ 
cussion of the material elements of the world - what Philolaus would 
call unlimiteds - and the mechanism of generation, he appears to be 
a good Ionian. 

However, there is also something quite new about the Philolaic 
cosmogony. Philolaus takes another strain of earlier Greek thought, 
begun by Anaximander but neglected by some of his successors, that 
gave the world a pleasing geometric structure, and makes that em¬ 
phasis on structure thematic. The extent to which Anaximander 
viewed the cosmos as spherical is controversial and some would 
argue that Parmenides is the first thinker to do so (Furley 1987: 23, 
54). But while we have no clear picture of Parmenides’ cosmos, in 
the Philolaic system we have a clearly articulated spherical and cen- 
trifocal cosmos. Philolaus takes the emphasis on pleasing structure 
found in Anaximander and Parmenides and brings it up to date by 
explicitly including the five planets in that structure for the first time 
(Simpl. Gael. 471.1). Even more importantly, he is the first thinker 
self-consciously to examine the role of structure in cosmology. Thus, 
in F17 he explores the consequences of the spherical shape for the 
traditional notions of up and down. But the best evidence of the 
revolution that Philolaus is starting is the fact that for the first time 
structural elements (limiters) are posited as first principles along 
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with the traditional material elements like air and the hot (unlim- 
iteds). The fact that the central fire is in the center of a spherical 
cosmos is just as important as that it is fiery. There is some insight in 
the ancient slander directed against Plato which said that he cribbed 
the Timaeus from Philolaus (DK 44A1). 


Fragment 17 

Stobaeus, Eclogae 1.15.7 (1.148.4 Wachsmuth) OiAoAaou 

BaKyccr 6 xoapos els ecmv, f|p£aTO 6 s yiyvsaOai crypt toO pecrou 
Kai cnro toO peaou sis to avco 61a tcov outcov toTs kcttco, (koi) 
eoti Ta avco toO pectou UTTEvavTicos keIpevo toTs k&tco. toTs yap 
5 Kcrrco to kotcotoctco pepos ecttiv coctttep to avcoT&Tco Kai tcx aAAa 
coaauTcos. rrpos yap to pecrov koto toutct ecttiv EKcmpa, oaa pp 
PETEVT)VEKTat. 


2 &xpi MSS Atto Meineke 3 <Kai> Wachsmuth 4 Iitti <yap> Diels 5 pepos 
Wachsmuth peya MSS toTs yap kotcotcttco tA peoa (Canter) laTiv Diels t6 
AvcotAtco P tco AvcotAtco F tA AvgotAtgo Diels 


From the Bacchae of Philolaus: The world-order is one. It began to 
come to be right up at the middle and from the middle (came to 
be) upwards in the same way as downwards and the things above 
the middle are symmetrical with those below. For, in the lower 
<(regions) the lowest part <(for the upper regions) is like the highest 
and similarly for the rest. For both <the higher and the lower) have 
the same relationship to the middle, except that their positions are 
reversed. 


AUTHENTICITY 

There are two difficulties that can be raised about the authenticity of this 
fragment. First, it is written in Ionic dialect rather than the Doric in which 
the rest of the authentic fragments are composed. Second, it has some 
similarities to the discussion of up and down in the Timaeus, which might 
lead us to think it was a post-Platonic forgery. Neither difficulty is conclu¬ 
sive, however, and the comparison with Plato in fact gives strong indica¬ 
tions that the fragment is authentic. 

The lack of the Doric features is bothersome, but given that there are no 
serious grounds for doubt in the contents of the fragment, it is not too 
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implausible to suppose that the Doric features were leached out in the 
transmission. This is especially plausible since, given the particular forms in 
the fragment (note especially the predominance of neuter forms), there 
would be little difference between a Doric and Ionic version. (Note that 
genitives in -ou are found in a number of the other fragments [F13, F4], 
either representing what Philolaus wrote or the effects of transmission, so 
that they are no grounds for suspicion here in F17.) Boeckh (1819: goff) 
solved the problem by supposing that the fragment was in fact an epitome 
of a passage of Philolaus made by a later excerptor writing in Ionic. He also 
tries to explain some of the obscurity of the fragment as arising through the 
shortening of the passage and its recasting by the excerptor. However, the 
awkwardness of the fragment seems to be sufficiently explained by the fact 
that it is a first attempt to express a difficult concept. 

The content of the passage is paralleled by a section of the Timaeus. 
Bywater (1868: 52) sets the two passages side by side and simply asserts that 
whole sentences echo Plato, without doing any analysis. But when the two 
passages are examined carefully, while there is some general agreement in 
doctrine, it is clear that the Philolaus passage does not fit the mold of the 
Platonizing forgeries in the Pythagorean tradition. In fact, apart from the 
use of some of the same single words, such as “up,” “down,” and “center,” 
which was inevitable given a similarity in subject matter, there is not a 
single example of a phrase even two words long that is common to the two 
passages. If Fi 7 is supposed to be composed on the basis of the Timaeus, 
it is particularly odd that it makes no mention of the “extremities” of 
the cosmos (ECTyocra) or the “circumference” (trepi^), which are central to 
Plato’s account. Similarly, Plato’s frequently used words for “to be dis¬ 
tant from” (atplcrrqpi) and “opposite” (KCtTavTiKpu) are found nowhere in 
Philolaus F1 7. 

Even more important than these differences in detail is a radical differ¬ 
ence in the means of presentation of the basic idea that the notions of up 
and down in the cosmos are relative. The Platonic passage ( 77 . 62C3ff) 
discusses up and down in relation to light and heavy, and this pairing of 
the two opposites is picked up again in the Aristotelian discussion of the 
Timaeus passage at De caelo 4.1, 308315. The later pseudo-Pythagorean 
tradition keeps this connection, as can be seen in Timaeus Locrus 53-4: 

( 3 apu 5 e Kai K0O90V apa hev TrpoKpivEi, Aoyos 6’ 6pii(ei Ta -ttotI to hectov 
Kai dtro tco hectgo veuctei. kcttgo 6e Kai hectov toutov <pavTi. to yap 
KEVTpov Tas crpaipas toOto evti to k&tgo, to 6’ CnrEp toutgo aypi Tas 
TTEpi<p£pEias avco. 

Touch distinguishes the heavy and the light, and reason defines them by inclina¬ 
tion to and from the center. They say that down and the middle are the same. For 
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this center of the sphere is down and that < region ) which is above this, reaching 
to the circumference, is up. 

Furthermore, note that this passage of Timaeus Locrus agrees with Aristotle 
in the De caelo, against Plato, that the center and down are the same whereas 
the periphery is up. Plato argues that “up” and “down” are strictly relative 
concepts and that no part of the cosmos is to be properly called “up” any 
more than “down.” 

On the other hand, F17 discusses the notion of the relativity of up and 
down with no mention oflight and heavy, and does not make the equations 
of down and center and up and periphery that are found in Aristotle and 
Timaeus Locrus. Burkert found the closest parallel to Philolaus in a passage 
from the pseudo-Hippocratic treatise On Sevens which says that “The earth 
lying at the center of the cosmos... rides on air so that for those below up 
is down and down is up” (Kata peaov 5 e tov Koapov f| yfj keipevt) ... ev t» 
T)Epi OXEETai, COCTTE ToTai KCtTCO TOt 8 e PEVTOI OtVGO KCXTCO eTvOU, TOC 5 e KOCTCO OCVGO. 
See Mansfeld [1971: 62] for a defense of this text). Since Burkert regarded 
On Sevens as a fifth-century document (1972: 269), he saw this correspon¬ 
dence as strong support for the fifth-century date of F1 7 and hence its 
authenticity. Flowever, Mansfeld (1971) has shown very convincingly that 
On Sevens in fact is a late document which probably originated in the first 
century bc. What then are we to make of the similarity between the passage 
in On Sevens and Philolaus F1 7? 

Mansfeld solved this problem by arguing that F17 is spurious and thus of 
a late origin like On Sevens (1971: 62-3). He suggests that it could be 
connected with the spurious second half of Philolaus A16 where a geocen¬ 
tric system is ascribed to Philolaus. However, Mansfeld’s arguments against 
the authenticity of F17 are not in the end convincing. Besides mentioning 
the dialect problem which I have discussed above, Mansfeld makes two 
points. The first point is that in Philolaus’ system it is very unlikely that the 
opposite side of the earth is inhabited, since that side is turned towards the 
counter-earth (and central fire), and inhabitants of our earth are said never 
to see the counter-earth or central fire. The second point is that the frag¬ 
ment apparently speaks in terms of a central earth because it puts great 
emphasis on the middle of the universe. 

The problem here is that Mansfeld is assuming that F1 7 is adopting a 
doctrine of antipodes, i.e. that the opposite side of the earth is inhabited 
and that accordingly people there walk upside down from our point of 
view, with their feet placed opposite to ours. Of course such a doctrine does 
lend itself to the idea of the relativity of up and down. Anaximander (Ai 1) 
seems to be the earliest to discuss the idea of the antipodes, although in his 
case, where the earth is drum-shaped, the point may simply be that there 
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are two flat surfaces on the earth which are opposed to each other, without 
implying that the side opposite to ours is inhabited. Likewise there is no 
direct evidence that Anaximander made a point about the relativity of up 
and down (Mansfeld 1971: 62 and see Kahn 1960/85: 84ff). Plato alludes 
to the idea of someone walking around the earth and makes the earliest 
clear reference to the idea of someone standing with feet opposed to ours 
(TV. 6332), and later the pseudo-Pythagorean Hypomnemata of Alexander 
Polyhistor adopts a doctrine of antipodes and adds the point about the 
relativity of up and down (D.L. 8.25ff, elvai 8e Kai avTiTroSas xai Ta ppiv 
Kcrrco EKEIV015 avco). 

The problem is that nothing in Fi7 indicates that Philolaus is talking 
about the antipodes or, indeed, that he is talking about the earth at all. F1 7 
focuses on the cosmos as a whole, which it asserts to be a unity, and in 
particular on the generation of the cosmos. It asserts that this generation 
began at the center and preceded in a symmetrical fashion outwards from 
the center. There is no reason at all to assume that what is in the center is 
the earth rather than Philolaus’ famous central fire. Indeed, the emphasis 
on the center of the sphere as the starting-point for the generation of the 
cosmos here in F17 exactly accords with what we find in F7 of Philolaus, 
where the “first thing fitted together” is specifically said to be in the center 
of the sphere and to be called the hearth (a clear reference to the central 
fire). The points that Philolaus makes about the relativity of up and down 
are made in terms of the cosmos as a whole, and used to support the idea 
that the universe came to be in a symmetrical fashion around the center 
rather than just growing “up” or “down.” The notion seems to be that, if 
no region is any more up or down than any other, then there is no good 
reason for it to develop differently in one direction than another. 

It may be that Mansfeld interpreted the datives in the second sentence of 
F17 as referring to the inhabitants of the earth (“For to those "(people) 
below the lowest part is like the highest and similarly for the rest,” toTs yap 
KCtTCO...). Indeed, the datives which occur in On Sevens (toioi Kcrrco - note 
the following reference to right and left) and in Alexander Polyhistor (to 
fipTv koctgo ekeivois avco) and which are the main point of parallelism with 
Philolaus F17 clearly do refer to the people who inhabit the opposite side 
of the earth. However, F17 uses the same dative phrase (toTs koctco) twice 
in the first sentence of the fragment, where it is clear that it simply means 
“the things below” (notice the contrast between “the things above,” to 
avco and “the things below,” toTs koctco). The phrase has this same sense in 
the second sentence of the fragment, where the point is that, taking a 
viewpoint in the lower regions (to is kcctco), the region that was the lowest 
from the perspective of the upper regions is the highest and vice versa. 

The upshot of this discussion is to make clear that F17 does not make the 
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point of the relativity of up and down in terms of the doctrine of the 
antipodes, and hence Mansfeld’s objections to its authenticity, which 
assume that doctrine to be in the fragment, have no force. The discussion also 
shows that the passage in On Sevens and the passage in Alexander Polyhistor 
which bear some similarity to F17 are not in fact as similar as they first 
appeared. They do share the use of the expression tois k&tco with Philolaus, 
but this is not a striking usage and is just a typical way for a Greek to refer 
to “those below” or “the regions below.” More importantly they both 
differ from F17 in that they make the point about the relativity of up and 
down in terms of the antipodes idea and thus would seem to be ultimately 
dependent on Plato who is apparently the first to use the antipodes idea in 
relation to up and down. 

The points made above seem to me to respond to all the major doubts 
raised about the authenticity of the fragment. On the more positive side, 
the discussion above also indicates that F17 fits in very well with the other 
genuine fragments of Philolaus. It is particularly noteworthy that it lays 
the same emphasis on the fact that the cosmos is generated as the other 
fragments (and contra some of the pseudepigrapha such as Ocellus and 
Philolaus 21, which assert the eternity of the world), and specifically that 
the cosmos starts to come to be at the center as is emphasized in F7. It is 
also important to note that in a fragment from Aristotle’s special treatise on 
the Pythagoreans he reports that for the Pythagoreans “the heaven is one” 
(tov hev oupavov elvai Eva..., F201) which is very plausibly to be taken as 
based on the first line of F17, “the world-order is one” (6 Koopos eTs ecttiv), 
and which would thus guarantee that F17 is from Philolaus’ genuine book. 


COMMENTARY 

6 x6o| ao$ € ‘S : koctuos here is used to refer to the entire world-order. 

This is the same use as we find in Fi where there is a contrast between oXos 
<o> Koapos and to ev aOtco trdvTa.What sort of a statement is Philolaus 
making about the world-order when he says that it is “one”? Clearly he is 
not advocating a holistic monism, i.e. asserting that the world is just one 
thing with no parts or structure, in the way that Melissus does (F5, 6, 9, 
etc.), since none of the other fragments even hint at such a monism but 
rather seem gladly to embrace a plurality of entities. He is asserting that the 
world is a unity, i.e. there is a coherent structure that embraces it all, and 
that there is just one such unity. This is similar to what Heraclitus means 
when he says that “all things are one” (F50), i.e. that “all things... are 
united in a coherent complex” (KRS 187). Empedocles also talks of the 
four elements coming into “one order” (e!s Eva Kocrpov) through love, which 
once again does not suggest monism but a plurality of elements held in an 
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order. The rest of Fi7 clearly envisages the world as a sphere and as there¬ 
fore having the uniform nature of a sphere. This uniformity is in fact the 
theme of the fragment, which stresses that it came to be in the same way 
above as it did below and that any side of the sphere can be viewed as top 
or bottom. 

ijp^aTO 8fe yiyvecOai &xpi xou pcaou xai in 6 toG (jlectou ei^ to dtvui 81a x<I>v 
aiiwv T0I5 x< 4 tco : The first problem here is axpi- In itself the word is not 
problematic since, although it is rare in the Presocratics, it is fairly common 
in the Hippocratic writings of the late fifth century. However, most com¬ 
mentators have felt uneasy with the construction in which it is used here, 
probably because one usually expects reference to an extension of space 
with a starting-point from which one moves “as far as” (axpi) something 
else. So in Aristotle’s History of Animals he talks of the cleft in the foot of the 
camel reaching “as far as” the first joint of the toes (499326). But here in 
Philolaus the sense seems to be that the cosmos started to come to be at the 
center with no reference to any extension in space until the next clause, so 
that axP 1 appears to be used of the starting-point rather than the end “as 
far as” which the generation goes. Accordingly Diels followed Meineke in 
reading onto for axpi- However, Burkert is clearly right that this produces 
a very awkward repetition with the onto in the next clause and it is very 
hard to account for the axpi of the manuscripts. 

Burkert seems to want to take axpi in a temporal sense and suggests that 
“Perhaps axpi could be understood in relation to a primary phase of cosmic 
development, ‘as far as the middle,’ i.e. until the middle is formed (to 
trpaTov appocr 0 Ev)” (1972: 268 n. 142). Boeckh’s translation (1819: 91) 
may be on the same lines - “bis zur vollendeten Mitte” - but this does not 
make sense to me. What does it mean to say that “the cosmos began to 
come to be until the middle was formed”? The passage is difficult but it 
seems best to take axpi spatially and translate “the cosmos began to come 
to be right up at the middle.” Philolaus is viewing the spherical cosmos from 
the outside and is stressing that it started to come to be at the very center. 
Such a point of view is perhaps appropriate for someone like Philolaus who 
does not regard the earth as in the center of the world-order and who 
therefore thinks of the center as removed from us. This sense of axpi used 
by itself is not easy to parallel elsewhere in Greek, but some uses suggest 
that, although it is commonly used to mean simply “as far as” and is 
equivalent to pEXpi, it sometimes emphasizes going to the extreme or to the 
limit more than PEXP 1 - Thus at HA 499326 Aristotle describes the cloven 
feet of the camel. The back feet are said to have a small cleft reaching as far 
as (tiEXpi) the second joint of the toe, while the front feet are said to have a 
long cleft and this is emphasized by saying that it reaches “right along as 
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far as” (ocrov axp', tr. Peck) the first joint of the toes (see also Thphr. Char. 
19.3 and Reg. in Act. 3.12). This connotation of the word can also be seen in 
its adverbial usage “to the uttermost” (see LSJ s.v.). The translation I have 
given above (“right up at the middle”) might in fact work more easily if we 
emended the text so that axpi was used adverbially with a preposition as it 
is in many places in Greek (see LSJ). Thus, we might suppose that the text 
was originally axpi etti ftp PECtco, which would give the sense which I have 
translated above. It is not at all implausible to suppose that either etti fell 
out in transmission or that a scribe was bothered by what appeared to be 
two prepositions in a row. In either case, after the loss of ettI, it would be 
natural for tco hectco to be changed to a genitive so as to go with axpi. 

5 nk twv auiiiiv: This phrase must be taken adverbially. The world comes 
to be upwards “in the same way as” downwards. This is a typical use of 
61a with a noun in the genitive to indicate manner, see LSJ s.v. A.3c 
and Epicharmus F1. Boeckh has the implausible “aus denselben Dingen” 
(“from the same things”) while DK has “in denselben Abstanden” (“in 
the same intervals”) which is better, but Philolaus says nothing about 
“intervals”. 

<(xai^ 2 <m to &vco too [tiaou onevavTico^ xeipeva T0I5 x<4tco : Wachsmuth’s 
suggestion <Kai>, which Burkert reads, seems slightly preferable to Diels’s 
ectti <yap>. Some conjunction is needed, but this clause seems rather to 
expand on and further explain the previous clause than to provide evidence 
for it. 

The major difficulty in understanding this passage is determining the 
construction of the genitive tou mectou. Does it depend on to< avco, as 
the translation in DK suggests (“was oben liegt von der Mitte aus” — 
“the parts above from the center...,” Freeman 1971) or does it go with 
UTTEvavTicos, as Burkert argues (“What is above is that which is over against 
the middle ...,” [1972: 269 n. 145]). Neither of these constructions is very 
common and the passage could be construed in either way. Burkert gives 
parallels for UTTEvavTicos with the genitive from Herodotus (3.80; 7.153), 
but it is much more common for it to take the dative (see LSJ and Bonitz’s 
index to Aristotle). Since avco is used as a preposition with the genitive it 
seems very possible Greek to have to avco tou mectou meaning “the things 
above the middle.” However, there are not many precise parallels for such 
a use (Hdt. 1.142). 

Since the preceding passage as a whole seems to presuppose a viewpoint 
outside the spherical cosmos, it is slightly preferable to take the genitive as 
dependent on tcx avco, since this makes the point about the symmetry of the 
cosmos from the point of view of a neutral observer. If the genitive depends 
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on UTTEvavTicos the point is made from the point of view of “those below,” 
and such a switch in perspective does not seem justified. 

toiq yap xdtTU) t6 xotujt(4tuj pepoi; iaxiv wanep t6 <5cviot<4tio xal t« &AAa 
cboauTto?: There are serious difficulties about the text here, but the text 
defended by Burkert (1972: 268 n. 144) makes most sense of the passage 
with the least change in the manuscript reading. The p£ya of the manu¬ 
scripts produces nonsense, but Wachsmuth’s pEpos, which Burkert follows, 
produces a good sense. Diels read piaa (following Canter) which also calls 
for changes in the earlier part of the sentence and, as Burkert points out, 
does away with the reversal in direction presupposed by the last sentence of 
the fragment (p8TSVT)V£KTai). On Diels’s reading the middle will turn out to 
be “the highest” for anyone on the circumference. Burkert’s view is that 
from the point of view of “the bottom” of the sphere the region that is 
lowest (from the point of view of the top of the sphere) i.e. the bottom, is 
the highest and vice versa. 

Boeckh (1819: 93) regards Kai to aAAa wamnxos not as Philolaus’ own 
words, but as introduced by an excerptor who is presenting this passage in 
a compressed form. However, there is no reason for Philolaus to go on to 
give further examples of his main point, and we may confidently assign 
these words to Philolaus. 

xaiaTOtUTi: This is a common adverbial phrase. See Powell (1966). 
£x&Tcpa: sc. Ta avco teal tcc kotoo 

3 aa p.Vj: Boeckh (1819: 93) correctly glosses this as ttAtiv oti. 

APPENDIX 

Above and below, right and left in Aristotle’s 
reports on the Pythagoreans 

De caelo 2.2, 28486 ItteiSt) 6e tives eioiv 01 qiaaiv eTvcu ti 5 e£iov Kai 
apiaTEpov too oupavou, Ka 0 dnEp oi kccAouhevoi Ffv 0 ay 6 pEioi (ekeivcov 
yap outos 6 Aoyos ecttiv) ctkettteov ... 

Since there are some who say that there is a right and left to the heaven, 
just as the so-called Pythagoreans do (for this contention belongs to them), 
we must examine ... 

285a 11 616 Kai Toov rfvOayopEiGov av T15 OaupaaEiEv oti Suo povas 

TauTas apyas EAeyov, to Ss^iov Kai to apiaTEpov, Tas 8 e TETTapas 
TrapEAnrov ov 0 ev fjTTOv Kvpias ouaas. 
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Wherefore someone might be surprised that the Pythagoreans mentioned 
these two principles alone, i.e. the right and the left, and omitted the other 
four [i.e. front, back, top, bottom], although they are no less important. 

285a26 6ia te Sf| to napaAeiTreiv tcxs KupicoTEpas apyas 8kaiov auTois 
EtriTipav, Kai 6 ioti tcxutccs ev orrraaiv opoicos tvopi^ov UTrdpxeiv. 

It is right to criticize them both because they left out the more important 
principles and because they thought that the principles which they did use 
belonged to all things alike. 

285b25 ... EvavTicos f| cos oi fTuOayopEioi Asyoucnv ekeTvoi yap 9pas 

avco te ttoioucti Kai ev tco Semico pspEi, tous 6’ ekeT Kcrrco Kai ev tco 
apiCTTEpw. aup| 3 aivEi 8 e touvovtiov. 

... contrary to what the Pythagoreans say. For they put us above and in the 
right part, and put those down below also in the left. But the opposite is the 
case. 

Aristotle, F200 ( = Simplicius, in De caelo 386.9) oi pev oOv TTuOayopEioi 
Eis 8uo CTOOTOiyias irdoas tcxs 6 cvti 0 ecteis avayayovTES... EKacrTT)v 
6 tvTi 0 Eaiv tcov Seko outco trapEAapov cos Traaas Tas EcxvTfjs auyyEVEias 
auvEP9aivouaav. Kai tcov tottikcov ouv ctxeoecov to Se^iov Kai 
5 to apioTEpov TrapEAa( 3 ov ...(19) ek toOtcov Kai Tas aAAas tottikos 
avTi 0 EaEis E 5 f|Acoaav. to ouv Se^iov Kai avco Kai £pTtpoa 0 £v aya 0 ov 
ekcxAouv, to 8e apioTEpov Kai kcttco Kai ottict 0 ev kokov cAsyov, cos 
auTOS ’ApiaTOTEAps iCTTopr|CTEv ev tt) tcov FfuOayopEiois apEcrKovTcov 
auvaycoyf). 

The Pythagoreans, having brought together all the oppositions into two 
paired columns ... took each of the ten oppositions as also indicating all the 
oppositions related to it. And regarding spatial relations they used right 
and left.. .From these [right and left] they revealed all the other spatial 
relations. They called right, above, and in front good, but they said left, 
below, and behind were bad, as Aristotle himself reports in his collection of 
the doctrines of the Pythagoreans. 


Aristotle F205 (= Simplicius, in De caelo 392.16-32) mbs 5 e tous 
F luOayopEious ppas avco ttoieTv 9901 Kai ev tco Semico, tous 5 e ekeT koctco 
K ai ev tco apiCTTEpco, Eirrep, cos auTOS ev tco SEUTEpcp Tf]s auvaycoyfjs 
tcov TTu 0 ayopiK<bv iaTopEl, tou oAou oupavou to pev avco Acyouaiv 
5 Elvai to 8e kottco, Kai to pev kottco tou oupavou Se^iov eTvoi to 8e avco 
apiCTTEpov, Kai 9pas ev tco kcttco eTvoi; 9 to pev avco Kai irpos toTs 
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Se^ioTs IvTaOOa Atyoiitvov ou koto to sauTw apsaKov eTttev aAAa koto 
tous TluQayopEious' ekeivoi yap tu Semico to avco Kai to E|iTrpoa 0 Ev 
CTUVETaTTOV, TCp 5 e apiCTTEpqj TO KCtTGO KOI TO OTnCT 0 EV. TO 6e EV TT| 
10 tgov FFuGayopiKwu auvaycoyri HETayEypa<p6ai paAAov utto tivos 6 
’AAe^avSpos oietoi 69EiAovTa Eyeiv outgo, to pev avco tou oupavou 
Se^iov eTvoi to 5 e kcitgo apiaTEpov Kai fipas ev tco avco eTvoi, ouxi ev tco 
kotgo cos ysypanTar outgo yap av auvaSoi tois evtoOOo AEyopEvois, oti 
tiheTs KaTco AEyovTES oikeiv Kai 6ia touto Kai ev toTs apiaTEpoIs, EiiTEp tco 
15 apiCTTEpco to kAtgo auvTETOKTai, evocvtIgos AiyopEv f| cos oi TTuOayopEioi 
AeyouCTiv avco Kai ev toTs Se^ioTs. Kai Taya Eyei Aoyov to pETayEypa90ai, 
ElTTEp oT6eV 6 ’ApiCTTOTEAriS TCp |JEV 6 e^KO TO avco TCp 5 e apiCTTEpco TO 
KaTco auvTaTTOvTas. 

Why does he say that the Pythagoreans put us above and on the right, and 
those down below also on the left, if indeed, as he himself reports in the 
second book of the collection of Pythagorean doctrines, they say that there 
is an above and below of the whole heaven, and what is below in the 
heaven is to the right, while what is above is to the left, and we are in 
the region below? Or is the above and to the right spoken of here [in 
the De caelo] not in accordance with his own theory but with that of the 
Pythagoreans? For those people ranked together above and in front with 
right, and below and behind with left. Alexander thinks that the text in 
the collection of Pythagorean doctrines has instead been changed by some¬ 
one and that it should be as follows, what is above in the heavens is right 
and what is below is left and we are in what is above, and not in what is 
below as has been written. For in this way it would fit with what is said 
here [in the De caelo], i.e. in saying that we dwell below and on account 
of this to the left, if indeed what is below has been ranked together with 
left, we say the opposite of the Pythagoreans who say we are above and to 
the right. And perhaps the argument that the text is corrupt is sound, 
if indeed Aristotle knows that they ranked above with right and below with 
left. 

As can be seen from the texts above, Aristotle, at De caelo 2.2, 284^6ff, 
says that the Pythagoreans distinguished a right and a left in the cosmos 
and at the end of the chapter says that they thought that we live in the 
upper and right part. Since F17 presents Philolaus’ views on above and 
below in the cosmos, this seems the natural place to discuss the relationship 
of Aristotle’s testimony to Philolaus. We do not have all of the cosmological 
section of Philolaus’ book and it is therefore impossible to be sure whether 
he said anything about a right and a left side of the world or not. However, 
the main thrust of F17 is that there really is no absolute above or below in 
the heavens. What we conventionally call above and below in the heavens 
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in reality bear the same relation to the middle except that they have been 
reversed. If Philolaus has recognized the relativity of the notions of above 
and below in a spherical cosmos, it seems overwhelmingly likely that he 
would also regard right and left as relative. Thus, while Philolaus may use 
the conventional terms up and down in the fragment, it seems unlikely 
that he would in his book make any strong points about there being an 
(absolute) right, left, above, or below of the cosmos. 

We might then begin to worry that Aristotle’s treatment of the Pytha¬ 
goreans as recognizing a right and a left and an up and a down in the 
cosmos casts suspicion on the authenticity of F17 which is clearly in conflict 
with this view. However, if we examine Aristotle’s comments closely they 
make most sense if they are directed against the Pythagoreans who adopted 
the famous table of opposites. Moreover, Aristotle seems to distinguish 
these Pythagoreans from Philolaus. For at Metaphysics g86a23 he clearly 
indicates that the Pythagoreans who posited the table of opposites are dif¬ 
ferent from the Pythagoreans whom he has been discussing up to that 
point. Philolaus must have been included among these Pythagoreans which 
Aristotle discussed first, and in fact he was probably the main person 
Aristotle had in mind, since their system included the concepts of limiters, 
unlimiteds, harmonia, and the astronomical system with the central fire, all 
of which are Philolaic ideas. 

The first link between Aristotle’s comments and the table of opposites 
appears when he complains that the Pythagoreans posited only the two 
opposites, right and left, without positing two other pairs of opposites that 
Aristotle considers to be prior to or just as important as right and left, 
namely above and below and front and back (285a! 1). Indeed, if we look 
at the table of opposites we find that only the pair right and left are in¬ 
cluded and that no mention of above and below or front and back is made. 

The second connection is that Aristotle complains at 2853268!" that the 
pair of opposites, right and left, is applied to all things alike (and not just 
to living things which, in Aristotle’s theory, are the only things admitting 
of right and left); and this seems to be precisely the force of the table of 
opposites, i.e. that the list often primary opposites is thought to apply to all 
parts of reality alike. For these reasons it seems to me that in this chapter of 
the De caelo Aristotle is primarily thinking of the Pythagoreans who made 
the table of opposites the center of their philosophy, but there are still some 
difficulties. 

First, it is difficult to suppose that this chapter of the De caelo is based only 
on the Pythagorean assumption of the ten categories and their universal 
application. Aristotle must know of some oral or written assertion by the 
Pythagoreans that the cosmos as a whole has a right and a left; he cannot 
be deducing it himself from the universal application of the categories. 
Indeed, the later part of the De caelo says that in what the Pythagoreans say 
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they put us above and in the right part (285b25). But this just introduces 
further difficulties because here the Pythagoreans are said to introduce the 
notion of “above” in their description of the cosmos, while Aristotle has just 
a few pages earlier said that they did not apply the opposition, above- 
below, to the cosmos. 

Simplicius’ commentary on the De caelo provides information from Aris¬ 
totle’s special treatise on the Pythagoreans (F200 and F205) which solves 
some of these problems. It is important to note first of all that Simplicius 
talks of two distinct passages from Aristotle’s book on the Pythagoreans: (1) 
A passage in which Aristotle asserted that the Pythagoreans called right, 
above, and in front all good, and left, down, and behind all bad (F200). 
Simplicius’ introduction to this passage and indeed the passage itself show 
that this is clearly a reference to the table of opposites. (2) A passage in 
which Aristotle reports that the Pythagoreans said that there was an above 
and below in the heavens, and that what was below was to the right and 
what was above was to the left, and that we are in the lower region. This 
latter passage clearly conflicts with what Aristotle says at the end of the De 
caelo (that the Pythageoreans put us above and to the right), and Simplicius 
is inclined to follow Alexander who supposed that the text of this second 
passage in Aristotle’s treatise had been changed in transmission. 

These two passages from Aristotle’s treatise on the Pythagoreans to 
which Simplicius refers make it all but certain that the Pythagoreans who 
Aristotle says (in the De caelo ) posited a right and a left of the heavens are 
in fact the Pythagoreans who developed the table of opposites, and not 
Philolaus. Certainly Simplicius interprets the passage in that way since he 
uses the passage about the table of opposites (F200) in order to support a 
reading of the passage about above, below, right, and left in the cosmos 
(F205). Moreover, Simplicius’ testimony shows what I suggested above, 
that Aristotle is not just extrapolating from the table of opposites when he 
says that the Pythagoreans applied right and left to the heavens, but in 
F205 seems to be referring to some explicit statement to that effect in the 
Pythagoreans. It remains a puzzle as to why Aristotle in the De caelo first 
seems to chastise the Pythagoreans for only mentioning right and left and 
not above, below, in front, and behind, but then, at the end of the passage, 
asserts that the Pythagoreans did mention above in so far as they put us 
above and to the right in the cosmos. 


Fragment 7 

Stobaeus, Eclogae 1.21.8 (1.189.17 Wachsmuth) to irpcxTov 
appocrflev, to ev ev tu pectco tcxs acpadpas, Ecrnot KaAeTTai. 
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The first thing fitted together, the one in the center of the sphere, is 
called the hearth. 


AUTHENTICITY 

The authenticity of the fragment seems secure for two reasons. First, it flies 
in the face of the Platonic postulation of the one and the indefinite dyad 
as basic principles in so far as the one mentioned here is not a basic princi¬ 
ple, but something that is generated out of basic principles, something 
that is fitted together out of limiters and unlimiteds. Second, it coheres 
very well with Aristotle’s reports on Pythagorean cosmology and in fact 
seems to be the text Aristotle is interpreting (incorrectly on my view) at 
Metaphysics iogia^ff where he complains of the Pythagoreans for talking 
about the generation of an eternal body such as the one (see Pt. Ill, 
ch. 3). 


COMMENTARY 

Context in Stobaeus: This is the last in a string of five fragments (2, 4, 5, 
6, and 7) preserved in chapter 21 of Stobaeus under the heading “On the 
cosmos and whether it is animate and arranged by providence and where 
it has its controlling factor and whence it is nourished.” Testimonia A18 
and A17b (spurious) are also found under this heading. There are no 
breaks in the text of the string of five fragments and it is possible that F7 
followed immediately upon F6. Certainly the connection between the two 
fragments is very close. F6 argues for the necessity of a “fitting together” of 
limiters and unlimiteds in order for the world we know to come to be and 
F7 describes the first “fitting together” in Philolaus’ actual cosmogony. 
However, F17 is best understood as coming before F7, since it gives the 
general framework within which the cosmogony takes place. It would then 
seem most natural to place F17 between F6 and F7. 

t6 npaxov appoaOev: As TrpctTOV shows, this fragment must be the first 
line of the account of the actual generation of the world. Given the basic 
principles that Philolaus outlines in the first part of his book, any gen¬ 
eration would have to be a fitting together of a limiter and an unlimited, 
and that is just what is indicated here by appoaflev, although Philolaus 
does not specify what the limiter and unlimited are in this case. Since 
the final product of the fitting together is the central fire, it is natural to 
see the fire as the unlimited component and the center of the sphere as the 
limiter. 
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tA Sv 4 v to) (t 4 ao>: 1 1 is possible to see iv as dittography with the following 
ev and thus remove all reference to “the one” from the fragment (Burkert 
1972: 255 n. 83). However, Aristotle’s account of Pythagorean cosmogony 
(Metaph. iogiai3) clearly refers to the generation of a one (even if he 
misrepresents what is meant by this) and makes it very probable that we 
should keep the manuscript reading. 

Aristotle’s reading of the text clearly takes “the one” (to iv) to refer to 
the arithmetical unit. However, this is likely to be a misreading influenced 
by his knowledge of the Platonic one and indefinite dyad (see Pt. Ill, 
ch. 3). Certainly we would never be tempted to read “the one” here as the 
arithmetical unit, just taking into consideration the Presocratic parallels. 
In the Presocratic context “the one” is more likely to refer to a unified 
whole of some sort. Thus, when Heraclitus tells us that “Listening not to 
me but to the Logos it is wise to agree that all things are one (F50 - iv 
trdvTa elvai), his point is that the plurality of diverse things that we experi¬ 
ence is in fact held together by a structure or coherence that gives them 
unity. It is striking that Heraclitus like Philolaus also associates this struc¬ 
ture and unification with harmonia (F51 and F54). Empedocles likewise 
connects harmonia (= Love) with unity and describes the world as in con¬ 
stant oscillation between a unification in a sphere under the influence of 
Love (eis iva Kocrgov - F26) and complete separation of the elements under 
Strife (F17 and F31). 

One might object that these parallels do not apply to Philolaus’ use in F7 
where the definite article is used (“the one”); however, there is also a 
Presocratic parallel for the use of “the one” to refer to a unified reality 
without reference to the arithmetical unit. Melissus asserts that if reality 
consisted of a plurality of entities “it is necessary that they be exactly such 
as I say the one (to iv) to be” (F8). Of course Melissus is arguing for 
monism here and Philolaus is not, but Melissus’ usage coheres with the 
other Presocratic uses given above in that his one is a unified reality, but of 
course in his case it is unified by the expulsion of all difference. Philolaus 
is writing in the tradition of Heraclitus and Empedocles where unity is 
achieved by a fitting together of differing components. In light of the close 
connection between Philolaus’ usage here and the usage in Heraclitus and 
Empedocles, it seems much more plausible to see Philolaus’ reference to a 
unity that results from a fitting together of disparate components as a 
reference to a unified whole of some sort rather than to an arithmetical 
unit. Of course, once these parallels are before us, it becomes clear that “the 
unity in the center of the sphere” which Philolaus is referring to is the 
central fire, as the first part of the cosmos to be put together out of limiters 
and unlimiteds. 
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The Presocratic parallels also suggest a different punctuation of the frag¬ 
ment. As long as it was assumed that Philolaus was referring to the arith¬ 
metical unit, it seemed natural to punctuate after “the one,” so that “the 
one” (i.e. the arithmetical unit) was identified as the first thing fitted 
together. However, if Philolaus is primarily talking about the central fire 
as the first unity of limiter and unlimited, it seems better to take “the one” 
with what follows (“in the center of the sphere”) as identifying this unity of 
limiter and unlimited as “the unity in the center of the sphere” as opposed 
to other unities that will be generated later. 

On this reading one might expect that the article would be repeated (i.e. 
to iv to ev Tco t»£CTCp). It would be possible to argue that, if this was the 
original text, the second article could easily drop out in transmission and 
hence that the text should be emended. However, it is common for prepo¬ 
sitional phrases used attributively to follow their noun without a repeated 
article, when the noun is a verbal substantive expressing a state or action, 
and this also occurs occasionally with other types of substantives as well 
(Kiihner-Gerth 1897: 1.464.1). Thus, it is possible Greek for the article 
not to be repeated in this case and there is a motive for the omission of the 
second article in the fact that its inclusion would make the sentence even 
more difficult to pronounce than it already is. 

Indeed, this punctuation of the text has fewer problems than the tradi¬ 
tional one. On the traditional reading “the one” is put in apposition to 
“the first thing fitted together,” but then “in the center of the sphere” is left 
hanging. If we take the sense to be “the first thing fitted together in the 
center of the sphere, the one,...” there are two problems. First, it surely 
would have been more natural to put “in the center of the sphere” immedi¬ 
ately after “the first thing fitted together.” Second, this reading in fact has 
the unwanted consequence of suggesting that there might be a second thing 
fitted together in the center of the sphere. I suspect, however, that the sense 
that most scholars have been at least tacitly assuming is “the first thing 
fitted together, the one, which is in the center of the sphere, is called the 
hearth” (Freeman 1971: 74). But this interpretation really goes quite a way 
beyond the Greek by constructing a subordinate clause out of a preposi¬ 
tional phrase (“in the center of the sphere”). In the end then I would argue 
that the most natural interpretation of the Greek is in fact “the first thing 
fitted together, the unity in the center of the sphere,...” a meaning which 
also fits with what is likely to have been the meaning of to iv given the 
Presocratic context. 

ocpodpa^: The reference to the spherical shape of the cosmos of course leads 
us to think of Parmenides’ famous lines describing what is as “like the mass 
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of a well-rounded sphere” (F8.43) and Empedocles’ reference to the sphere 
under the sway of Love (F28 and F29). 

ka-zia: On the significance of calling the central fire the hearth see Pt. Ill, 
ch.4. 
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Texts relevant to the astronomical system of Philolaus 
(including Testimonia A16, A17, and A21) 

1 Aristotle, De caelo 2.13, 293ai8ff riepi pev ouv Ttjs 0ectecos 
[sc. Tfis yfjs] ou tt]v auTqv aTravTES Eyoucn 8o£av, aAAa tcov 
•jrAEiaTCOv eth toO pecrou keTctOoi AEyovTCOV, octoi tov oAov 
oupavov TTETTEpaapevov Elvai 9001 v, evovticos oi TrEpi ttiv ’ I to Ala v, 
5 KaAoupEVOi 6e FluQayopEioi Asyouaiv- etti pev yap toO pectou TrOp 
Elvai 9001, ttiv 8e yqv, iv tcov acTTpcov oucrav, kukAco 9EpopEvr|v 
TTEpt to pectov vukto te Kai qpEpav ttoieTv. ETl 8’ EVaVTiaV OtAAqV 
tctutt] KOTaaKEua^ouai yqv, qv avTiySova ovopa xaAoOaiv, ou 
Trpos Ta 9aivopEva tous Aoyous Kai tocs amas £qTOUVTES, aAAa 
10 Trpos Tivas Aoyous Kai 5o^as auTcov toc 9aivopEva ttpocteAkovtes 
xai TTEipcbpEVOi CTuyKOcrpEiv. ttoAAois 8’ av xai ETEpois ctuv8o£eie pq 
8eTv Tq yfj ttiv toO pkrou ycopav orrroSiSovai, to tticttov ouk ek 
tcov 9aivopEvcov aQpouaiv aAAa paAAov ek tcov Aoycov. tu yap 
TipicoTOtTco oTovtoi Trpoat)KEiv Tqv TipicoTcrrqv utt&pxeiv ywpav, 
15 Elvai 8e TrOp pev yqs TipicoTEpov, to 8e mpas tcov peto^u, to S’ 
EayaTOv Kai to pectov TTEpas' coot’ ek toutcov avaAoyi£op£Voi ouk 
otovTai etti toO pectou KEiCT0ai Tqs crfaipas ai/Tqv, aAAa paAAov 

TO TTUp. 

"Eti 8’ oi yE FluOayopEioi Kai 8ia to paAiCTTa Trpoaf)KEiv 
20 9uAdTTECT0ai TO KUplCOTOTOV TOU TTaVTOS - to 8e PECTOV Elvai 
toioOtov - [6 ] Aios 9uAaKqv ovopa^oum to TauTqv iyov Tqv 
ycopav Trup, goctttep to pectov octtAcos Acyopevov, Kai to toO 
pEyE0ous pectov Kai toO TrpaypaTOS ov pectov Kai Tqs 9 uctecos. 
KaiTOi Ka0aTTEp ev toTs £cpois ou toutov tou £ci>ou Kai tou 
25 crcopaTos pectov, outcos UTToArjiTTEOV paAAov Kai TrEpi TOV oAov 
oupavov. Sia pev ouv TauTqv Tqv amav ou0ev outous 8eT 
0opu(3eTCT0ai TrEpi to ttov ou8’ EicrayEiv 9uAaKqv cm to KEVTpov, 
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dAA’ EKeTvO £t]TETv TO pECTOV, TTOloV Tl KOI TOO TTE 9 UKEV. EKEIVO PEV 
yap apxTi to P£<tov Kai Tipiov, to 8e tou tottou pectov eoike 
30 teAeutt) paAAov f| apyi]' to pev yap opi^opEvov to peoov, to 8’ 
6 pl£oV TO TTEpaS- TipiCOTEpOV 8 e TO TTEpiEyOV KOI TO TTEpaS f| TO 
TTEpaivopEvov to pEv yap uAi] to 6 ’ ouaia Ttjs ouaTaoEcos ecttiv. 

T7Epi PEV OOV TOO TOTTOU TT)S yf|S TaUTT|V EyOUCTl TIVES TT]V 

8o£av, opoicos 8 e ko! iTEpt povfjs Kai kivtioegos - ou yap tov auTov 
35 Tpoirov ocrravTES UTToAappdvouaiv, aAA’ oaoi pev priS’ etti toO 
peoou keIctOoi tpaaiv auTf|v, KivElaOai kukAco TTEpi to peoov, ou 
povov 6 e TauTT|v, aAAa Kai tt]v avTiySova, KaOdiTEp eTttopev 
irpoTEpov. eviois 8e SokeT Kai ttAeIco acbpaTa toioOto EvSEysaQai 
9 EpEO 0 ai TTEpi to peoov, f|pTv 6 e a6r|Aa 8ia tt|v ETntTp 6 o 0 r|oiv Tps 
40 yfy. 8io Kai Tas Tps oeAt)vt|s ekAeIv^eis ttAeIous f| Tas toO f)Aiou 
yiyvEoOai 9001V tcov yap 9Epop£Vcov ekootov avTi9paTTEiv 
auTT)v, aAA’ ou povov tt|v ypv. ettei yap ouk eotiv f) yf) kevtpov, 
aAA’ aiTEXEi to ppia9alpiov ai/Tps oAov, ou0ev kcoAueiv oiovtoi 
to 9aivopEva aup^aivEiv opoicos pf) kotoikoGoiv ppTv ettI toO 
45 KEVTpou, coaiTEp Kav ei ett'i toO peoou fjv f) yfj • ou0ev yap ou8e vuv 
ttoieTv ettiStiAov tt|v pploEiav aTTEyovTas ppas SiapETpov. 


2i 6 seel. Allen 28 ti Prantl and Allen te Bekker based solely on L 


i Concerning its [sc . the earth’s] position there is some divergence 
of opinion. Most of those who hold that the whole universe is finite 
say that it lies at the centre, but this is contradicted by the Italian 
school called Pythagoreans. These affirm that the centre is occupied 
by fire, and that the earth is one of the stars, and creates night and 
day as it travels in a circle about the centre. In addition they invent 
another earth, lying opposite our own, which they call by the name 
of “counter-earth,” not seeking accounts and explanations in con¬ 
formity with the appearances, but trying by violence to bring the 
appearances into line with accounts and opinions of their own. 
There are many others too who might agree that it is wrong to 
assign the central position to the earth, men who see proof not in the 
appearances but rather in abstract theory. These reason that the 
most honourable body ought to occupy the most honourable place, 
that fire is more honourable than earth, that a limit is a more 
honourable place than what lies between limits, and that the centre 
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and outer boundary are the limits, Arguing from these premises, 
they say it must be not the earth, but rather fire, that is situated at 
the centre of the sphere. 

The Pythagoreans make a further point. Because the most impor¬ 
tant part of the universe - which is the centre — ought more than 
any to be guarded, they call the fire which occupies this place the 
Watch-tower of Zeus, as if it were the centre in an unambiguous 
sense, being at the same time the geometrical centre and the natural 
centre of the thing itself. But we should rather suppose the same to 
be true of the whole world as is true of animals, namely that the 
centre of the animal and the centre of its body are not the same 
thing. For this reason there is no need for them to be alarmed about 
the Universe, nor to call in a guard for its mathematical centre; 
they ought rather to consider what sort of thing the true centre is, 
and what is its natural place. For it is that centre which should be 
held in honour as a starting-point; the local centre would seem to 
be rather an end than a starting-point, for that which is defined 
is the local centre, that which defines is the boundary; but that 
which encompasses and sets bounds is of more worth than that 
which is bounded, for the one is matter, the other the substance of 
the structure. 

This then is the opinion of some about the position of the earth, 
and on the question of its rest or motion there are conformable 
views. Here again all do not think alike. Those who deny that it lies 
at the centre suppose that it moves in a circle about the centre, and 
not the earth alone, but also the counter-earth, as we have already 
explained. Some even think it possible that there are a number of 
such bodies carried around the centre, invisible to us owing to the 
interposition of the earth. This serves them too as a reason why 
eclipses of the moon are more frequent than those of the sun, namely 
that it is blocked by each of these moving bodies, not only by the 
earth. Since the earth’s surface is not in any case the centre, but 
distant the whole hemisphere from the centre, they do not feel any 
difficulty in supposing that the phenomena are the same although 
we do not occupy the centre as they would be if the earth were in the 
middle. For even on the current view there is nothing to show that 
we are distant from the centre by half the earth’s diameter. 

(tr. Guthrie) 
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2 Aristotle, Metaphysics g86a2 ... toc tcov api0pcov OTOiyETa 

tcov ovtcov OTOixeia ttocvtcov UTTEAa(3ov Elvai, Kai tov oAov 
oupavov appoviav Elvai Kai api0pov. Kai oaa elyov opoAoyoupEva 
SeiKVuvai ev te toTs apiOpois Kai Tais appoviais irp6s to tou 

5 oupavou Tra0r) Kai p£pr| Kai irpos Tijv oApv SiaKoappcnv, toOto 
auvayovTES ttpijppoTTOv. kocv eT ti ttou SieAeitte, TTpoCTEyAiyovTO 
toO auvEipopEvpv irdoav auTOis Elvai Tijv irpaypaTEiav. Asyoo 6’ 
oTov, etteiSti teAeiov fi 6 ekcxs Elvai 6 okeT Kai iraCTav 7TEpiEtAr|9Evai 
tt]v tcov api0pcov tpuaiv, Kai tcx 9EpopEva kotct tov oupavov Seko 
10 pev Elvai 9aaiv, ovtcov 8 e evveo povov tcov 9avEpcov 8ia toOto 
Sekccttiv tt]V avTiyOova iroiouaiv. SicopiaTai 8 e irEpi toutcov ev 
ETE pOlS fiplv OKplPEOTEpOV. 

2 .. . they assumed the elements of numbers to be the elements of 
everything, and the whole universe to be an attunement or number. 
Whatever analogues to the characteristics and parts of the heavens 
and to the whole order of the universe they could exhibit in numbers 
and attunements, these they collected and harmonized; and if there 
was any deficiency anywhere they were eager to supply it so that 
their system would be a connected whole. For example, since the 
number ten is considered to be perfect and to comprise the whole 
nature of numbers, they also assert that the bodies which revolve in 
the heavens are ten; and there being only nine that are visible, they 
make the counter-earth the tenth. We have treated this subject in 
greater detail elsewhere. (tr. after Tredennick) 

3 Aristotle, F203 (= Alex. Aphr. in Metaph. 38.20) Kai tov 
f|Aiov 8 e, ettei at/TOS aiTios Elvai tcov Kaipcov, 9 T|ct1, 5okeT, £VTau0a 
9aaiv 18pOa0ai Ka0’ o 6 E^Sopos api0pos ecttiv, ov Kaipov AEyouaiv 
£|386pr|v yap ai/TOV toc^iv exeiv tcov irEpi to pectov Kai Tijv eotiov 

5 KivoupEvcov 8 eko acopotTCOV KiveiaOai yap petcx Tijv tcov airAavcov 
a^aTpav Kai Tas ttevte t&s tcov irAavijTcov pE0’ ov oySopv Tijv 
aEAf)vr|v, Kai Tijv yijv £vvcnT|V, pE0’ f|V Tpv avTiySova... (40, 26) 
auTiKa youv teAeiov api0pov ijyoupEVOi Tijv 8EKa6a, opcovTES 5 e ev 
toTs 9aivop£vois evveo Tas KivoupEvas a9aipas, eittcx pev Tas tcov 
10 irAavoopEvcov, oySopv 8 e Tijv tcov airAavcov, EvvctTr|v 8 e Tijv yfjv 
(Kai yap Kai TauTpv ijyoOvTO KiveTcrOai kukAco irEpi psvouaav Tijv 
EOTiav, o irOp ectti kot' outous), ai/Toi irpoaE0Eaav ev toTs 
S oypaai Kai Tijv avTiyOova Tiva, fjv avTiKivEiaOai utte0evto tt) yf) 
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Kai 8ia touto toTs £iri tt|S yfjs dopaTOV slvai. Aeyei 6s mpi 
15 toutcov Kai ev toTs Fiepi oupavou Kai ev Tais twv Flu0ayopiKcbv 
So^ais aKpipeaTEpov. 

3 The sun too, since it is itself thought to be (he [sc. Aristotle] says) 
the cause of the seasons, they say is situated [in the place] where the 
number seven is, which they call “due season”; for they say that the 
sun occupies the seventh place [from the periphery] among the ten 
bodies that move around the centre, or hearth. For the sun, they say, 
moves after the sphere of the fixed stars and after the five spheres of 
the planets; after it is the moon, eighth, and earth, ninth, and after 
earth the counter-earth.... 

From the outset, at any rate, they considered ten the perfect num¬ 
ber, but seeing that, in what appears to the eye, the moving spheres 
are nine in number - seven spheres of the planets, an eighth that of 
the fixed stars, ninth the earth (for they thought, in fact, that the 
earth too moves in a circle around the stationary hearth, which, 
according to them, is fire) - they themselves added in their theory a 
counter-earth as well, which they assumed to move opposite the 
earth, and for this reason to be invisible to those on earth. Aristotle 
discusses these matters both in his treatise On the Heaven and with 
greater precision in The Doctrines o f the Pythagoreans. 

4 Aristotle, F204 (= Simplicius, in De Caelo 511.25) dvTupaoKOUOi 
8e oi FluOayopEioi, toOto yap oppaivEi to “EvavTicos,” ou TTEpi to 
peoov AEyovTES auTijv, aAA’ ev pev too peoco toO ttovtos trup Elval 
9001, iTEpi 8e to peoov tt]V avTiyOova <p£pECT 0 al 9001, yijv ouoav 
5 Kai auTijv, avTiySova 8e KaAoupEvpv 81a to e£ EvavTias tt)8e tt) 
yfj Elvai. “peto 8e ttiv avTiySova f) yrj f|8E 9EpopEvr| Kai atm) 
TTEpi TO PEOOV, PETO 8 e Tf]V yf|V f) OEAf)VTV” OUTGO yap aUTOS EV TCp 
TTEpi TGOV FluOayopiKCOV lOTOpEl- TT)V 8e yfiv COS ev TCOV aoTpcov 
ouoav KlVOUpEVT|V TTEpi TO PEOOV KOTO TT]V TTpOS TOV f|AlOV Oy^OlV 
10 vukto Kai ppEpav ttoieTv f) 8e avTiyScov Kivoupevp iTEpi to peoov 
Kai EiTopEVT) tt) yfj TauTi] ouy oporrai O9’ ppcov 81a to ettittpooOeTv 

ppTv aEi to Tps yfjs ocopa-(512.9) Kai outgo pev outos Ta tgov 

fTuOayopEiGov aTTESs^aTO' oi 8e yvpoicbTEpov auTcbv pETaoyovTES 
TTUp PEV EV TCp PEOCp AEyOUOl TT)V 8r)piOUpyiKT)V Suvapiv TT)V £K 
15 pEoou iraoav tt)v yf)v ^cooyovouoav Kai to aiTE'puypEvov auTps 
ava 0 aATTOuoav 816 oi pev Zavos Trupyov outo KaAoOoiv, cos 
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auTos ev toTs llu 0 ayopiKoTs iaTOpriaEV, oi 6s Aios <pu?vaKr|v, cos ev 
toutois, oi 6s Aios 0 povov, cos aAAoi 9aaiv. aoTpov 6s tt|v ypv 
E^eyov cos opyavov Kai auTpv ypovou- ppEpcov yap ecttiv auTT| Kai 
20 vuktcov aiTia- f)pEpav psv yap ttoieT to trpos tco pAico pEpos 
KaTaXapTropEvri, vukto 6e kotcx tov kcovov Tps yivopEvris air’ 
auTfis aKias. avTiySova 6 e Tijv aEAf|vr|v skoAouv oi FluOayopEioi, 
coaiTEp Kai “ ai 0 Epiav yfjv,” Kai cos avTKppotTTOuaav tco f)AtaKcp 
9 coti, oiTEp TSiov yps, Kai cos caroTTEpaToOaav tcx oupavia, 
25 Ka 0 aTTEp I s ) yfi to Otto aEAr)vr|v. 

4 But the Pythagoreans contradict them [sc. the ones who put the 
earth in the center], for this is what “oppositely” means [sc. in the 
De caelo ], saying that it [sc. the earth] is not around the center, but 
they say that in the center of everything is fire, and they say that the 
counter-earth moves around the middle, being itself also an earth, 
and being called counter-earth because it is opposite to this earth. 
“After the counter-earth this earth itself also moves around the mid¬ 
dle, and after the earth the moon,” for this is what he himself reports 
in the treatise on Pythagoreanism. But the earth, since it is one of the 
stars moving around the middle, makes day and night according to 
its position relative to the sun. But the counter-earth, moving about 
the middle and following on this earth, is not seen by us because the 
body of the earth is always in our way... 

And he himself understands the views of the Pythagoreans in this 
way. But those who partake of these views more genuinely say that 
the fire in the middle is the demiurgic force which, from the middle, 
generates life on the whole earth and warms the parts of it that have 
become cool. Wherefore some call it the tower of Zeus, as he himself 
reported in the treatise on Pythagoreanism, but others the guard¬ 
house of Zeus, as here in the De caelo, but others the throne of Zeus, 
as others say. They said that the earth was a star in so far as it was 
also an instrument of time. For it is the cause of night and day. It 
makes day when it is illumined on the part towards the sun, and 
night by the cone of the shadow which it produces. And the Pytha¬ 
goreans called the moon the counter-earth, in so far as it is also an 
“earth in the aither,” and since it blocks the light of the sun, which 
is a peculiar characteristic of the earth, and since it marks the end of 
the heavens just as the earth marks the end of the region under the 
moon. 
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5 DK 58B36 (= Aetius 2.29.4) tcov FluOayopEicov tives kotoc 
T pv ’ApicttoteAeiov iaToplav Kai tt|v OiAnrtrou toO ’Ottouvtiou 
dTro9aaiv avTauyEia Kai dvTi9paf;Ei tote pev tt)s yf|S, tote Se tt)s 
avTiyOovos [sc. ekAeitteiv tt]v cteAtivtiv]. tcov 6e vecotepcov Eiai 

5 tives oTs eSo^e kot £-rnv£pr|aiv 9Aoyos kotcx pixpov E^atTTopEvris 
TETaypEvcos ecos av ttjv teAeiov iravoEArivov atroSco, Kai ttctAiv 
avaAoycos pEioupEvps peXP 1 TT)s ctuvoSou, Ka 0 ' f|V teAeicos afJEWUTai. 

5 Some of the Pythagoreans, according to the research of Aristotle 
and the assertion of Philip of Opus, [say that the moon is eclipsed] 
by the interposition sometimes of the earth and sometimes of the 
counter-earth which reflects [the sun’s light]. There are some of the 
more recent [Pythagoreans] who thought that [the phases of the 
moon?] were in accord with the spreading of fire which was kindled 
little by little in an orderly fashion until it produced the complete 
full moon, and again analogously became smaller until the new 
moon, when it is completely extinguished. 

6 Simplicius, in Ph. 1354.2 ...Kai 01 yE FluOayopEioi ev tw 
PECT co AEyEiv eSokouv outo [sc. to kivoOv tov oupavov]... 

6 ... and the Pythagoreans seemed to say that it [sc. what moves the 
cosmos] was in the centre ... 

7 DK A16 ( = Aetius 2.7.7) OiAoAaos trC/p ev peoco mpi to 
kevtpov ottep eotIov toO ttovtos koAeT Kai Aios oTkov ... [see 
A16b], Kai traAiv trup iTEpov ovcotcctco to TTEpiEyov. rrpcoTOv 6’ 
Elvai 9uaEi to peoov, TTEpi Se toOto Seko acopaTa 0 Ela yopEUEiv, 

5 oupavov, 7 rAavf)Tas, PE 0 ’ ous fjAiov, 09’ co oeAtivtiv, U9’ fj tt)V 
ypv, O9’ fj TTjv avTiyOova, pE 0 ’ a auptravTa to m/p EOTias irEpi 
Ta KEVTpa Ta^iv ettexov. [For the rest of this testimonium see the 
commentary on Ai6b.] 

5 oupavov te 7rAavr|Tas F [oupavov] <uetcx t^v twv darAavoov a<paTpav> tous e TrAav^Tas 
Diels 6 TTEpi Meineke km FP 


7 Philolaus [says] that there is fire in the middle around the center 
which he calls the hearth of the whole and house of Zeus... [see 
A16b]. And again another fire at the uppermost place, surrounding 
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[the whole], [He says] that the middle is first by nature, and around 
this ten divine bodies dance: heaven, planets, after them the sun, 
under it the moon, under it the earth, under it the counter-earth, 
after all of which the fire which has the position of a hearth about 
the center. 

8 DK Ai 7 (= Aetius 3.11.3) [rTepi 0 ectecos yps] OiAoAaos 6 
FluOayopEios to pev rrOp pectov (toOto yap Elvai toO rravTOS 
ECTTiav), SEUTEpav 6 e Tpv avTiySova, TpiTpv 8 e Tpv okoupEvpv 
ypv e£ EvavTias KEipEvpv te Kai TTEpKpEpopevpv tt) avTiyOovr nap’ 

5 6 Kai pp opaaOai utto tcov ev tt)Se tous ev EKEivp. 

8 [On the Position of the Earth] Philolaus the Pythagorean [says] 
that fire is in the middle (for this is the hearth of all), and that the 
counter-earth is second, the inhabited earth is third and lies opposite 
to and moves around with the counter-earth. Accordingly, those on 
the counter-earth cannot be seen by those on this earth. 

9 DKA21 (= Aetius 3.13.2) [flEpi KivpoEcos yps] oipEvaAAoi 
pEVEiv Tpv ypv. OiAoAaos 8 e 6 FluOayopEios kukAco TTEpi<p£pEa 0 ai 

TTEpl TO TrOp (KOTOt KUkAoV Ao^OV) OpOlOTpOTTCOS f|AlCp Kai OeAtIVI]. 
3 kukAou Ao^ou Plut. corr, Reiske 

9 [On the Motion of the Earth] Others [say] that the earth is sta¬ 
tionary. But Philolaus the Pythagorean that it moves in a circle 
around the fire according to an inclined circle in the same way as the 
sun and moon. 

10 Eudemus, F146 (= Simplicius, indeCaelo 471.4 = DK i2Aig) 

... ’Ava^ipavSpou irpcoTOu tov irEpi pEyE 0 cov Kai ocTToaTripaTcov 
[sc. tcov irAavcopEvcov] Aoyov EupriKOTOS, cos Eu8r|pos iaTOpET Tpv 
Tps 0 EOECOS Ta^iv eis tous fluOayopEious rrpcoTOus avacpEpcov. 

10 ... Anaximander having been the first to find an account of the 
sizes and distances [sc. of the planets], as Eudemus reports while 
referring to the Pythagoreans as the first [to assign] the [sc. correct] 
order of their positions. 
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11 Aristotle, Mete. 342)330 tcov 8’ ’ItocAikoov tives xaAoupEVcov 
nuOayopelcov iva Aryoucnv cxutov [sc. tov Kopf|Tr|v] eTvoi tcov 
trAavriTcov acrTEpcov, aAAa 81a troAAoO te ypovou Tr)v cpavTaaiav 
auToO eTvou Kai tt)v UTTEp( 3 oAf|v hri pwpov ... 

11 Of the Italian schools some of the so-called Pythagoreans say 
that it [sc. a comet] is one of the planets, but that it appears only at 
long intervals and does not rise far above the horizon. (tr. Lee) 

12 Aristotle, Mete. 345314 tcov pev ouv kcxAoupevcov FlvOayo- 
pEicov 900! tives o8ov eTvou TauTpv oi pev tcov ekttectovtcov tivos 
aoTEpcov, Kara Tpv AEyopEvpv ett! 0 oce 0 ovtos <p 0 opav, oi 8 e 
TOV f|AlOV TODtOV TOV KUkAoV 9 £pECT 0 al ttote 9aaiv oTov ouv 

5 8 iaKEKaOo 0 ai tov tottov toutov f| ti toioutov aAAo ttettovOevoi 
TTCC 0 OS UTTO Tfjs 90p0S OUTCOV. 

12 Of the so-called Pythagoreans some say that it [the milky way] 

is a path. Some say that it is the path of one of the stars that fell 
at the time of the legendary fall of Phaethon, others that the sun 
once moved in this circle. And the region is supposed to have been 
scorched or affected in some other such way as a result of the passage 
of these bodies. (tr. after Lee) 

A note on the texts: In the texts presented above, all of which rest 
ultimately on the authority of Aristotle or his pupils Theophrastus and 
Eudemus, there is clearly only one Pythagorean system presented, the 
system with ten bodies around a central fire which the doxography (Texts 
7-9) shows to belong to Philolaus. This system did undergo a considerable 
variety of interpretations in the later tradition (see Simplicius’ “more genu¬ 
ine Pythagoreans” discussed below and Plutarch, De gen. an. 1028b), and 
was even contaminated by other later systems (Ai6b), but remains the only 
complete system that can be assigned to the early Pythagoreans. However, 
the texts above also show that there was considerable divergence among 
Pythagoreans in the explanation of individual astronomical phenomena. In 
fact this is one of the areas of Pythagorean thought where we have clearest 
evidence of divisions among Pythagoreans. I will comment briefly on some 
of these divergences here before giving a detailed explication of Philolaus’ 
system. 
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Some of these explanations clearly violate crucial principles of the Phi- 
lolaic system. Thus, in Text i above some Pythagoreans are said to have 
supposed that even more bodies than the counter-earth could exist, invisi¬ 
ble to us, and hence explain the greater frequency of lunar than solar 
eclipses. This is impossible in Philolaus’ scheme which emphasizes that 
exactly ten bodies are around the central fire. Others (Text 5) are said to 
have explained the phases of the moon according to a theory in which the 
moon’s fire is gradually kindled until it is fully lit at full moon and then 
gradually dies out until it disappears at new moon, but Philolaus’ view of 
the moon is somewhat different and he does not seem to see it as a fire (see 
A20). 

The last two texts given above refer to Pythagorean explanations of 
comets and the milky way. The explanation of a comet as a planet that 
only appears at long intervals does not seem to fit Philolaus’ system, since 
none of his ten orbiting bodies would fit this description of appearing only 
at long intervals, and the system rules out any eleventh planet. Two diver¬ 
gent Pythagorean theories of the milky way are given in Text 12. The 
second says that it is the previous path of the sun which was scorched by its 
passage. It is not impossible that Philolaus thought that the sun had once 
had a different path, but his system rather suggests that the current order 
is the one that arose at the beginning (he probably did not believe in 
periodic destructions of the whole cosmos; see A18). Moreover, his sun is a 
glassy body that focuses heat elsewhere, such as on the earth, without 
necessarily heating its immediate vicinity (see A19). The first explanation 
says that the milky way is the path of a star that fell at the time of the 
legendary fall of Phaethon. Since Philolaus did think that parts of the earth 
were visited by periodic conflagrations (A 18), it is possible that he men¬ 
tioned Phaethon, but once again it would appear that such conflagrations 
in his system were connected to the sun focusing heat on the earth, and not 
tied to the fall of other stars. 


The astronomical system of Philolaus 

The astronomical system of Philolaus has been subject to the widest 
range of assessments imaginable, but the true nature of its contri¬ 
bution to the development of Presocratic thought has seldom been 
appreciated. Scholars such as Frank and van der Waerden, dazzled 
by the fact that Philolaus was the first to move the earth from the 
center of the cosmos and under the influence of the false analogy 
with Copernicus, supposed the system to be so sophisticated that 
it could not be the work of Philolaus writing in the latter part of 
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the fifth century, but must rather belong to an author of the fourth 
century. 1 However, Burkert (1972) and Dicks (1970) have success¬ 
fully shown that the system is not so advanced as Frank and van der 
Waerden supposed and that it in fact has close ties to the thought of 
other fifth-century authors such as Empedocles and Anaxagoras. 2 
Yet, Burkert has gone to the opposite extreme from Frank and van 
der Waerden and argues that the Philolaic system is simply 
“mythology in scientific clothing” (1972: 342). He suggests that the 
best analogy for Philolaus’ account of the cosmos is found in the 
writings of the fifth-century interpreter of myths, Herodorus of 
Heraclea, author of The Story of Heracles. Similarly, the most recent 
work on Presocratic cosmology concludes that “the system [of 
Philolaus] makes very little astronomical sense, and it is hard to be¬ 
lieve that it was intended to do so,” and asserts that with Philolaus’ 
account of the inhabitants of the moon (A20) “the whole scheme 
lapses into fantasy.” 3 My own thesis is that this attempt to turn the 
Philolaic system into myth or fantasy is misguided. To be sure, the 
system is not a mathematically sophisticated account of planetary 
motion either, but it is clearly a product of the tradition of Presocratic 
thought on the cosmos. Despite its peculiarities (central fire, counter¬ 
earth), it can account for all the phenomena that the systems of 
Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and Democritus can and is in fact more 
sophisticated in that it recognizes just the five canonical planets 
rather than an indefinite number. It is in fact the most impressive 
example of Presocratic speculative astronomy and establishes Phi¬ 
lolaus as an important precursor of Plato. 4 

The only fragments which are relevant to the astronomical system 


1 Frank 1923: 35ff, 207ff; van der Waerden 1951: 49ff, 54- See Burkert 1972: 337 n.3 for other 
followers of the Frank and van der Waerden approach. Other important early accounts of 
Philolaus’ system are to be found in Martin 1872 and Schiaparelli 1876. 

2 Dicks 1970: 650', 70, 72; Burkert 1972: 337-50. 

3 Furley 1987: 58. His main interest is not in the Pythagoreans, and he in fact spends less than 
a page on the Philolaic system. His judgment on its nature seems to be largely based on 
Burkert. 

4 Some would argue that none of the work of the Presocratic philosophers really qualifies 
as astronomy, since it was not concerned with precise measurement and does not give a 
mathematical account of planetary motion; and I have no real quarrel with this. See e.g. 
Neugebauer’s great work (1975) and Goldstein and Bowen 1983. However, Philolaus and 
other Presocratics were clearly interested in assigning places in the world-order to the vari¬ 
ous heavenly bodies in conformity with general observations, and in that basic etymological 
sense of the word the Presocratics can be said to be concerned with astronomy. 
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are F 7 and F17 which I have already discussed in relation to Phi- 
lolaus’ cosmogony. They show that the cosmos as a whole is con¬ 
ceived of as a sphere and that there is a fire in the center. On the 
other hand, the details of the astronomical system are all derived 
from the secondary sources, which are of two main types. First there 
are Aristotle (Texts 1, 2 and 5; see also F16 Walzer = Aet. 2.29.4) 
and the commentators on Aristotle who had access to Aristotle’s 
treatise on the Pythagoreans (Texts 3 and 4). This tradition knows 
of only one Pythagorean astronomical system, the one that includes 
the central fire, and that system is always ascribed to the Pytha¬ 
goreans in general with no mention of any individual Pythagoreans. 
Some have thought that Simplicius gives evidence for an earlier 
Pythagorean system in which the earth is at the center. However, 
Burkert has conclusively shown that the views of the “more genuine 
Pythagoreans” to which Simplicius refers at in de Caelo 5i2.gff are 
not derived from Aristotle’s book on the Pythagoreans and are thus 
not representative of early Pythagoreanism, but are in fact clearly 
constructed as an attempt to show that Aristotle had misunderstood 
the Pythagoreans in assigning to them the outrageous (to the 
ancients) doctrine of a moving earth. 5 The source that Simplicius is 
using for these “more genuine Pythagoreans” thus belongs to the 
post-Aristotelian tradition of Pythagorean pseudepigrapha whose 
goal is to show that early Pythagorean beliefs anticipated the 
achievements of Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy. 

The second source for early Pythagorean astronomy is the doxo- 
graphical tradition represented in Aetius, which ultimately goes back 
to Aristotle’s pupil Theophrastus (Texts 7-9). Here we find the 
same astronomical system mentioned in Aristotle, but this time it is 
ascribed to Philolaus. There is no reason to doubt this ascription, 
since it probably goes back to Aristotle’s pupil Theophrastus. Aris¬ 
totle’s failure to assign it to Philolaus is just part of his usual practice 
of talking of the Pythagoreans as a group rather than naming 


5 See Burkert 1972: 232-3. Burkert’s points are enough to establish clearly that the interpre¬ 
tation of “those more genuinely partaking in Pythagorean views” belongs to someone in the 
post-Aristotelian period who is in fact responding to Aristotle and not to someone dating 
before Philolaus. However, it is also interesting to note that the idea of the distinction 
between the supra- and sub-lunary sphere which comes in the last line of Simplicius’ report 
is Aristotelian and totally incompatible with a fifth-century date, while the description of 
the earth as an “instrument of time” seems to be clearly derived from the Timaeus (4165). 
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individuals. In this case it could be the result of the fact that many 
Pythagoreans adopted the system after Philolaus or even that he 
was not the first to propose it. But Theophrastus’ ascription of it to 
Philolaus strongly implies that Philolaus’ book was the text where 
the theory was set out. Of course we can never be certain that no one 
before Philolaus put forth this astronomical system, but what we 
have of the rest of Philolaus’ book shows that this system was care¬ 
fully integrated with the rest of his views. Thus in F7 Philolaus 
clearly refers to the central fire, which is the hallmark of the system, 
as the first thing to be created in his cosmogony. Moreover, the 
doctrine of the central fire is mirrored in Philolaus’ biology, the 
details of which are securely assigned to Philolaus on the authority 
of the history of medicine by Aristotle’s pupil Meno. The human 
body is seen as originating from the hot, just like the universe, which 
then draws in cooling breath. 6 

However, the doxographical tradition cannot be accepted in its 
entirety, since it in fact describes two systems whose terminologies 
contradict one another (see Burkert 1972: 243ff and my commen¬ 
tary on A16b and A 17b). Thus, only the first half of A16 is based 
on the genuine book of Philolaus while the second half is based on 
a later book forged in Philolaus’ name. Likewise, the second half 
of A17 must be rejected. Indeed, Simplicius’ more genuine Pytha¬ 
goreans and the modified Philolaic system reported in Plutarch (De 
an. proc. 1028b) show that the system was worked over in the later 
tradition. But once these passages have been removed, the rest of 
A16, 17, and 21 are clearly describing the system which Aristotle 
knows and supplement his reports in interesting ways. 

At first sight the system described in the testimonia is impressive 
for its symmetry and audacity. The earth is removed from its tradi¬ 
tional place in the center of the cosmos and moves in a circular orbit 
like the other planets. However, the center of the cosmos is not the 
sun but a mysterious central fire which is called the hearth. A16 
(Text 7) emphasizes that the center is “first by nature,” which 


6 Burnet argued that the geocentric system described in Plato’s Phaedo must be ascribed to 
Philolaus, since Simmias, who is said earlier in the dialogue to have heard Philolaus, agrees 
with Socrates’ description of the earth in the center (1948: 297). But we have no grounds 
upon which to determine the extent of the historical Simmias’ allegiance to Philolaus’ views. 
Such an indirect argument has little force against the direct ascription of the central-fire 
system to Philolaus in the doxography. 
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accords with the statement in F7 that the hearth was “the first thing 
harmonized.” Ten bodies circle around the central fire. Starting 
from the outside there are first the fixed stars, followed by the five 
planets (no specified order), the sun, the moon, the earth, and 
finally the counter-earth (Text 7, and for the sun as seventh from 
the outside see Text 3). 

Aristotle focuses his attention on the moving earth and the intro¬ 
duction of the central fire and counter-earth. The notion of the earth 
moving is of course more familiar to us than it was to Aristotle and 
we have a tendency to assume that anyone who put forth such an 
idea was attempting to give a better account of actual phenomena 
than someone who has the earth motionless in the center of the 
cosmos. However, there is not the slightest bit of evidence that 
Philolaus removed the earth from the center of the cosmos and made 
it revolve around the center with the goal of giving a better explana¬ 
tion of phenomena. Indeed a motionless central earth could explain 
the astronomical phenomena known to fifth-century Greeks just as 
well as a moving earth. The moving earth appears not to have been 
introduced for its own sake, but is rather a consequence of the intro¬ 
duction of the central fire. If the earth is not in the center it must 
move around the center like other heavenly bodies. 

Why, then, was the central fire introduced? We do not have any 
explicit statement on this point from Philolaus, but Aristotle’s ac¬ 
count in the De caelo (Text 1), although from a critic of the system, 
makes it tolerably clear that it had nothing to do with astronomical 
phenomena, but arose out of a priori notions of order and fitness. At 
293b2 Aristotle explicitly says that the Pythagoreans regarded the 
center as the most important (KupicoTcrrov) part of the whole and 
this is supported by F7 and F17 of Philolaus which clearly show 
that his cosmogony began in the center. Just before this comment 
Aristotle had reported that many other people might agree that the 
central position should not be assigned to earth, but rather to fire, 
since fire is more honorable than earth and since the limit is more 
honorable than what lies between the limits - the center and the 
outer boundary being the limits of the sphere. It is hard to know 
whether Aristotle means that the doctrine that fire is more honor¬ 
able than earth is a Pythagorean doctrine which these unspecified 
others are agreeing with or whether the only point of agreement is 
the location of the fire in the center, while the supporting argument 
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based on the priority of fire belongs to “the others.” But the embry¬ 
ology assigned to Philolaus in A27 supports the notion that fire is 
primary in some sense, since Philolaus argues that human bodies 
originate from “the hot.” It may then be that there was an argu¬ 
ment from analogy to the effect that, since heat and fire are prior to 
earth in biology, so in the generation of the world fire must be 
primary and located at the starting-point for the generation of the 
cosmos, the center of the cosmic sphere. 

Such a view in fact makes sense in the context of Presocratic 
thought of the late fifth century. Philolaus can be seen as adopting 
the spherical shape for the cosmos which was probably first clearly 
set out by Parmenides (Furley 1987: 54). However, reflection on this 
shape shows that any given circle is determined by its center and 
circumference, which as Aristotle himself points out are its limits. It 
might well seem odd, then, to Philolaus that Presocratic thinkers 
had usually placed earth at the center, when almost none of them 
(Xenophanes?) regarded earth as the primary element from which 
all things come. Accordingly, he postulated that the element that is 
the origin of the world, fire, should be located at the center, which is 
one of the origins of the sphere. Most of the rest of his astronomical 
system can be seen as trying to square the obvious phenomena with 
this initial postulate. 7 

The doxographical tradition (A16 = Text 7) maintains that there 
was fire at the periphery of the cosmos as well as at the center, and 
this might follow from the argument that Aristotle reports to the 
effect that fire, as the most honored element, is associated with the 
limits of the cosmos. However, Philolaus does not in the fragments 
glorify limit per se (although the Pythagoreans of the table of oppo¬ 
sites seem to) and the analogy with embryology would just suggest 
that the starting-point of generation should be hot and suggests 
nothing about the nature of the periphery of the cosmos. It could be 


7 The description of the fire at the center of the world-order as the “hearth” is very natural, 
given that the Greek household was identified with the fire that was kept burning on the 
hearth at its center (Burkert 1985: 170, 255). There is some evidence that in the later part 
of the fifth century the earth was also called the hearth of the cosmos (Soph. F558N.; Eur. 
F944; Anaxagoras A2ob; see also Plato, Phdr. 247ai-6 and Plut. Defac. 923a). This evidence 
has sometimes been used to support the ill-founded view that the early Pythagoreans had a 
geocentric system with a fire located in the center of the earth (Richardson 1926 and 
Guthrie 1962: 289ff). This view was largely based on a passage in Simplicius (De caelo 512.9) 
which Burkert has shown not to be evidence for early Pythagorean views (see n. 5 above). 
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that the doxographical report is in fact a conclusion derived from 
Aristotle’s report of the argument in the De caelo passage rather than 
an independent testimony about the nature of the Philolaic system. 
However, the testimonium on Philolaus’ account of the sun (A19) 
also supports the idea that there was fire at the periphery of the 
cosmos as well, since the sun seems to get its light from that source 
and pass it on to the earth. Thus, it is probable that Philolaus thought 
of there being a fire both at the center and at the periphery of the 
spherical cosmos. 

A similar emphasis on a priori notions is found in the reasons for 
introducing the counter-earth. Aristotle complains vigorously that 
here the Pythagoreans are not seeking theories (Aoyous) and causes 
that accord with phenomena but dragging the phenomena into 
accord with certain theories and opinions that they hold (De caelo 
293a25). In Metaphysics g86a8 (Text 2) Aristotle makes clear that it 
was because of the Pythagorean idea that the number ten was com¬ 
plete that they introduced the counter-earth to bring the bodies 
orbiting the central fire up to ten. There seems to be no good reason 
to reject Aristotle’s explanation here, although it might not be the 
whole story. Some have thought that the counter-earth was 
introduced to explain phenomena, namely eclipses of the moon, and 
that Aristotle is slandering the Pythagoreans (e.g. Burnet 1948: 305; 
Cherniss 1935: 199; Heath 1913: 99, 119). Indeed, the De caelo 
passage on the Pythagoreans (Text 1) mentions that “some” (most 
likely Pythagoreans, in context) thought that there could be a num¬ 
ber of bodies like the counter-earth which move around the center 
but are invisible to us due to the interposition of the earth. These 
bodies are then said to account for the fact that lunar eclipses are 
more frequent than solar. In Text 5 (Aet. 2.29.4), which cites Aris¬ 
totle and Philip of Opus as sources, it is explicitly said that some 
Pythagoreans thought that lunar eclipses resulted sometimes from 
the interposition of the counter-earth as well as from the interposi¬ 
tion of the earth. This text loses some of its power since it seems that 
the reference to Aristotle, at least, could well just be derived from a 
mistaken reading of the De caelo passage. It is clear, at any rate, that 
Philolaus is not likely to have been one of those who postulated 
numerous bodies invisible to us, since the doxography is so insistent 
on exactly ten orbiting bodies in his system. Moreover, what makes 
it unlikely even that he used the counter-earth to explain eclipses is 
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that since the counter-earth is inside the orbit of the earth and the 
moon is outside the orbit of the earth there is no way that it could 
serve such a function. 8 He could, of course, have mistakenly thought 
that the counter-earth served such a purpose, but without more 
unambiguous evidence that he did so it seems best to suppose that 
Aristotle was right after all. Philolaus postulated the existence of the 
counter-earth in somewhat the same way as modern astronomers 
postulate the existence of planets beyond Pluto based on gravita¬ 
tional evidence; his understanding of the cosmos, that it is structured 
according to significant numerical relationships, suggests that there 
should not be just nine orbiting bodies, and, as Aristotle says, he is 
willing to try to make the phenomena fit what he takes to be the 
basic structure of reality even when they are recalcitrant. 9 

The emphasis on a priori principles of order, which we have seen so 
far in Philolaus, is paralleled by other fruitful theses about the physi¬ 
cal world based on such principles put forward by the Presocratics. 
As Furley suggests, the beginning of what he calls the centrifocal 
theory of the cosmos, a theory that dominated ancient thought from 
Plato onwards, is in fact to be found in a priori metaphysical specula¬ 
tions by Parmenides (1987: 56). However, this emphasis on a priori 
principles without concern for the phenomena is only half the story 
of Philolaus’ astronomy. Aristotle reports a number of cases where 
the Pythagorean system specifically responded to possible attacks 
alleging that it did not accord with phenomena. It is significant that 
Philolaus did not shrug such objections off (“what would one expect 
from the phenomena?”), nor ignore them as irrelevant to what his 
astronomy was about, but instead devised rather clever arguments 
to show that the system did in fact conform to appearances. It is 
this fact that undercuts Burkert’s thesis that Philolaus’ system is just 
myth in scientific clothing and that it is most akin to the writings of 
mythographers like Herodorus of Heraclea. Aristotle does complain 


8 Dicks 1970: 67 n. 78. The counter-earth could explain lunar eclipses if the moon received its 
light not from the sun but from the central fire. This is possible but not likely (see A20). 
The idea that lunar eclipses are caused by invisible bodies is also ascribed to Anaxagoras 
(A42.6,9). 

9 Burkert, in accordance with his general interpretation of Philolaus’ astronomy as closely tied 
to myth, treats the counter-earth as having its “real meaning in the world of myth” and as 
tied to “the tradition ofshamanistic narrative” (1972: 347ff). But these connections are only 
striking if we accept his overall view of Philolaus’ system to begin with, and are not in 
themselves compelling. 
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that the Pythagoreans had a tendency to adapt phenomena to their 
theories rather than the reverse, but this comment is made in the 
context of Aristotle’s broader recognition that the Pythagoreans are 
part of the general tradition of Presocratic thought. Aristotle’s re¬ 
mark puts the Pythagoreans at one end of the spectrum in Preso¬ 
cratic thought, the end that emphasizes a priori principles rather 
than phenomena, but his remark in no way shows that Philolaus’ 
system is to be regarded as part of the mythical tradition of ex¬ 
planation of the cosmos which is largely unconcerned with empirical 
constraints. 

I doubt that anyone would have thought to raise problems about 
the phenomena to Herodorus, because it was very clear that he was 
not concerned with them, but with the realm of stories. Burkert 
is impressed by the fact that Herodorus thought of the moon as 
inhabited by creatures fifteen times larger than those on earth (as 
Philolaus is said to have thought in A20) and that he appears to talk 
of a counter-earth when he says that vultures come from “another 
earth” not visible to us ( Fr. Gr. Hist. 31, F21 and F22). He is also 
impressed with the extent to which the Pythagorean acusmata, which 
presumably date before Philolaus, betray a mythical world view 
(e.g. the acusmata that call the planets “the hounds of Persephone” 
[Por. VP 41 = DK 58C2] or the sun and moon “the isles of the 
blest” [Iambi. VP 82 = DK 58C4]). But we need to do more than 
just look for similarities on points of doctrine (as Burkert himself 
notes, Anaxagoras also thought of the moon as inhabited and is 
reported as thinking that the Nemean lion came from the moon 
[A77], as did Herodorus, yet no one would classify Anaxagoras with 
Herodorus); we need to look at the context in which those doctrines 
are presented. In Herodorus’ case there is absolutely no evidence 
that he even attempted to present a coherent astronomical system. 
The other testimonia show that he was the author of three books 
on mythological topics ( The Story o f Heracles, an Argonautica and a 
Pelopeia) and was to be consulted for information about the Nemean 
lion, Helen’s birth from an egg, and the number of nights Heracles 
took to deflower the fifty daughters of Thestius (Fig), with no men¬ 
tion whatsoever of any attempt to explain even basic astronomical 
phenomena such as day and night. Aristotle certainly never men¬ 
tions Herodorus as an astronomical thinker (although he knows of 
him since he mentions him three times in the biological treatises 
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[HA 563a7, 6i5ag; GA 757a4] - primarily for odd opinions about 
animals, such as the fact that vultures come from another world 
and that some animals have both male and female sex organs and 
mate with themselves). I have argued elsewhere (1988) that Aristotle 
does misrepresent Pythagorean ideas under the influence of his own 
system, but it is quite another thing to say that he completely mis- 
classified the Pythagoreans as part of the Presocratic tradition, rather 
than as working in the realm of myth like Herodorus and Hesiod. 
But Burkert’s thesis would require us to suppose that Aristotle made 
just such a mistake. 

Furthermore, if challenged, I doubt that someone like Herodorus 
would have felt at all inclined to make his thoughts about the cosmos 
into a system that corresponded to phenomena. Certainly there is 
nothing in the tradition to suggest that he did so. But, as I have 
said, the Pythagoreans that Aristotle mentions did feel constrained 
to make their system compatible with the phenomena. It is this 
recognition that the system must at some level accord with the phe¬ 
nomena that clearly puts Philolaus’ system in the Presocratic tradi¬ 
tion of rational speculation about the cosmos rather than in the 
tradition of mythography. There is a clear attempt to explain phe¬ 
nomena such as night and day, the basic movement of the planets 
(not taking into account retrograde motion), and the motion of the 
fixed stars. They were also concerned with the problem of parallax 
and tried to explain how the introduction of bodies such as the 
central fire and the counter-earth could be squared with what we 
see. It may be that Pythagoras himself was primarily a shaman 
figure, as Burkert argues, and that the acusmata represent the domi¬ 
nant strain in pre-Philolaic Pythagoreanism, but we know too little 
about ancient Pythagoreanism to assume that Philolaus’ thought 
must have these characteristics as well, particularly in the face of 
Aristotle’s testimony and the majority of the fragments themselves, 
which show us someone working very much in the tradition of 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras. But let us turn to the ways in which 
the Philolaic system tries to address the phenomena. 

The most obvious problem raised by moving the earth from the 
center is the explanation of night and day. In theories with a central 
earth day and night are easily explained in accord with phenomena 
as the result of the sun’s revolving once around the earth in a 
twenty-four-hour period. The Pythagorean solution to the problem 
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is quite clever. Aristotle tells us that they argued that the earth made 
night and day by its circular motion around the center (Text i). As 
interpreters have seen, this must mean that the earth orbits the cen¬ 
tral fire once every twenty-four hours while the sun takes a year to 
complete the circuit (see Text 4). This means that as the earth com¬ 
pletes its revolution the sun remains almost stationary, so that as 
the earth moves around to the other side of the central fire our side 
of the earth is turned away from the sun, thus producing night. As 
the earth completes its circuit our side is turned more and more 
towards the sun and day is the result. The sun will appear to have 
moved slightly against the background of the stars as the result of 
its much slower orbit around the central fire, and in a year it will 
complete a full circle through the zodiac. 

In order for this explanation to work it is also necessary that the 
earth rotate once on its axis during each revolution around the cen¬ 
tral fire. If it did not, one side of the earth would always be turned 
to the sun. We know that the Pythagoreans in fact posited this axial 
rotation, because it is also the explanation of the fact that we do not 
see the central fire or the counter-earth. The rotation keeps our side 
of the earth always turned away from the center as it completes its 
circuit of the hearth. At De caelo 293b22 (Text 1) Aristotle talks 
of the invisibility of the counter-earth and possibly other bodies 
because of the “interposition of the earth” (EmTrpocrQqaiS tps yns) 
and Simplicius gives the same explanation (Text 4). Although the 
basic assumptions of Pythagorean astronomy are largely a priori 
(that fire is primary and hence in the center and that there are ten 
bodies) and not derived from the phenomena, the system developed 
from those assumptions is still, given the state of astronomical knowl¬ 
edge in the later fifth century, a remarkable attempt to “save the 
phenomena” and is in fact “a triumph of thought over mere appear¬ 
ance.” 10 

Another problem with the theory is the need for some explanation 
for the fact that the axis of revolution for the sun, moon, and fixed 
stars is at an angle to that of the earth. Traditionally this is explained 
in Greek astronomy by the theory of the ecliptic. On this theory the 
revolution of the sun, moon, and planets around the central earth is 


10 See Burkert (1972: 339) in his description of how one “might see” Philolaus’ system were it 
not for the problem of the motion of the fixed stars. I answer this problem below. 
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in a plane inclined to the plane of the earth’s equator. This explains 
the fact that the sun is not always at the same height above the 
horizon, and thus is also the explanation for the seasons. In the 
Philolaic system, if the earth circles the central fire in the same plane 
as the sun, moon, and planets, there will be no explanation for 
these phenomena. The “discovery” of the ecliptic is often tied to 
Oenopides of Chios in the later part of the fifth century, so that 
there would be nothing anachronistic in Philolaus being aware of 
the ecliptic (Eudemus, F145 = DK 41A7). 

Aetius (A21 = Text 9) does in fact ascribe to Philolaus the view 
that the earth “moves in a circle around the [central] fire according 
to an inclined circle in the same manner as the sun and moon.” If 
this means that the earth, sun, and moon all move in the same plane 
inclined to that of the equator of the cosmic sphere (as Dicks argues 
that we must read the Greek [1970: 70-1]), the phenomena will not 
be accounted for, since the sun will be moving in the same plane as 
the earth and ought therefore always to move at the same height in 
the sky and not rise higher in the sky with the seasons. Burkert 
takes “in the same manner” (opoiOTpOTrcos) to mean “in the same 
direction,” which would solve the problem, since the earth would 
then be seen as moving in the same direction, but in a plane inclined 
to the plane of the orbit of the sun and moon (so also Heath 1913: 
100). While Dicks is right about the literal meaning of the Greek, 
surely it is more charitable and reasonable to suppose that Philolaus 
understood why he introduced an inclined plane for the earth’s 
motion and that Aetius is sloppy in describing the system. The doxo- 
graphical tradition was probably most impressed by the fact that the 
earth moved “just like the sun and moon,” and is emphasizing that 
fact without noticing the ambiguity about the plane of movement (if 
the phrase “according to an inclined circle” had been put at the end 
of the sentence the ambiguity would be considerably less). Alterna¬ 
tively the point might be that the earth moves in an oblique circle 
just as the sun and moon do (in traditional Greek astronomy). 

Because Aetius uses language to describe the ecliptic which is typi¬ 
cal of later Greek astronomy, and because the ecliptic is not men¬ 
tioned elsewhere in reports about Philolaus, Dicks doubts that it can 
be assigned to Philolaus and thinks the later tradition assigned it to 
Philolaus “to make the latter’s views sound more plausible” (1970: 
71). But the doxographers were primarily interested in what was 
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new in Philolaus’ system (the moving earth, central fire, etc.) rather 
than in features that accorded with traditional astronomy, and it is 
not at all surprising to me that the inclination of the earth’s orbit is 
not mentioned in Aristotle or the commentators on Aristotle. He is 
not trying to give a complete account of the Pythagorean system but 
rather the noteworthy Pythagorean views on questions such as the 
position of the earth. The doxographical tradition represented in 
Aetius does not show a tendency to try to make Philolaus’ system 
more reasonable; it rather adds material from the later tradition of 
Pythagorean pseudepigrapha (e.g. Ai6b and A 17b), as Burkert has 
shown. Thus, while it is not impossible, it does not seem likely that 
the inclination of the earth’s orbit was introduced by that tradition. 
Since there is no anachronism in Philolaus’ having known about the 
ecliptic in the late fifth century, we should accept the doxographical 
tradition on this point. 

Another problem faced by the system is the effect of the parallax, 
caused by the earth’s movement, on the apparent movement of the 
planets. In the Copernican system it is precisely this that accounts 
for the apparent retrograde movement of the planets. The difference 
of the earth’s period of revolution around the sun from the periods 
of the planets produces configurations of the heavenly bodies that 
make the planets appear to stop and move backward against the 
background of the fixed stars. But the planets in fact continue to 
move with their same motion and the appearance is just the result of 
the earth’s own motion. There is no hint whatsoever that Philolaus 
likewise used parallax to explain retrograde motion, and in fact the 
Pythagoreans seem to have tried to discount the effect of parallax. 
In the De caelo (Text 1) Aristotle says that they did not feel any 
difficulty in supposing that the phenomena remained the same with 
a moving eccentric earth as they would be with a motionless central 
earth. The argument given is that even on the assumption of a cen¬ 
tral earth we are not in the center since, being on the earth’s surface, 
we are a radius away from the actual center, but the phenomena still 
appear the same as if we were at the center. Presumably the point is 
that in the Pythagorean system the extra distance from the actual 
center would likewise not be significant enough to produce any 
noticeable changes in phenomena. However, this argument is clearly 
defective. The problem is not that the earth is not at the center but 
rather that the earth moves around the center so that it moves from 
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one side of the center to another, relative to the position of the 
planets, sun, and moon, and thus would make them appear to move 
in ways that they would not appear to move if the earth had a fixed 
position. If we wanted to be very charitable, we might argue that 
the Pythagoreans understood this, but maintained that the diameter 
of the earth’s orbit was so small relative to the distance to the planets 
that the effects of parallax would be negligible. Whether the Pytha¬ 
gorean explanation is satisfactory or not, the significant fact is that 
once again the Pythagoreans felt the force of possible or actual ob¬ 
jections based on phenomena and tried to respond to them so as to 
show that the system conformed to appearances. 

Let me then give an overview of the system as I have discussed it 
so far, and raise one last difficulty. Ten bodies are arranged around 
a central fire (see fig. i). The earth is the second body out from 
the center after the counter-earth. However, we never see either the 
central fire nor the counter-earth, because the earth rotates once on 
its axis as it orbits around the central fire, thus keeping our side of 
the earth always turned away from the center. All of the bodies 
moving around the central fire have one circular motion from west 
to east. The earth’s motion is far faster than the moon, sun, and 
five planets, since it completes its circuit around the central fire in 
twenty-four hours. Its motion thus accounts for the apparent move¬ 
ment of the sun across the sky (and hence for night and day) as 
well as the apparent nightly movement of the moon, stars, and 
planets from east to west. The earth’s orbit is inclined to that of 
the sun, moon, and planets and this inclination accounts for 
the apparent movement of the sun higher and lower in the sky and 
hence accounts for the seasons. The movement of the counter¬ 
earth is not made clear, but presumably, since its name suggests 
that it is paired with the earth, it moves at a similar velocity and 
at the same angle to the plane of the motion of the sun and other 
planets. 

The sun, moon, and planets then each have one circular motion 
from west to east which is much slower (in angular velocity at least) 
than that of the earth and which explains their observed motion 
from west to east through the zodiac. The moon completes its circuit 
in about a month, the sun in a year and each of the planets progres¬ 
sively slower. The idea would then seem to be that the farther away 
from the center the body is the slower it moves. The system is thus 
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E = earth 

Fig. i. Schematic representation of Philolaus’ astronomical system. 
(After D. R. Dicks, Early Greek Astronomy to Aristotle, Ithaca, 1970.) 

very simple and elegant, postulating just one motion for each body 
with all the motions being in the same direction, although that of 
the earth is in a plane inclined to that of the rest. Such a system 
will explain the astronomical phenomena that are most commonly 
known, but notably fails to account for the fact that the planets’ 
movement against the background of the zodiac does not progress 
uniformly from west to east; i.e. it ignores the fact there are station¬ 
ary points and points where the planets move from east to west for a 
while (retrograde motion - a phenomenon not explained by any 
Presocratic theory). 

Burkert has raised what he regards as a fatal objection to this 
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reconstruction of the system, an objection which he thinks reveals 
the true nature of Philolaus’ astronomy as “mythology in scientific 
clothing.” The description of Philolaus’ cosmos that I have given 
above rests on the assumption that the fixed stars can be regarded 
as an essentially stationary background against which the heavenly 
bodies move. In traditional Greek astronomy the sphere of the fixed 
stars has the fastest movement, since its motion accounts for the 
stars’ progress across the heavens each night, and by carrying the 
sun along in its motion accounts for day and night. But Philolaus 
accounts for these phenomena by the motion of the earth, thus obvi¬ 
ating the need for motion of the fixed stars. Burkert’s objection is 
that the testimonia about the Philolaic system talk of ten bodies 
moving around the central fire, which must mean that the fixed 
stars move. But even more disastrous is a report of Alexander which 
Burkert argues stems from Aristotle’s book and which assigns the 
fastest movement to the sphere of the fixed stars. If this were so, 
the system would collapse into a whirl of motions with no point of 
reference, and Burkert argues that accordingly we must regard the 
Philolaic system as at its core mythic, rather than philosophical or 
scientific (1972: 340). However, I think that while there is a real 
inconcinnity in the Philolaic system here, the report of Alexander on 
which Burkert relies is in fact part of Alexander’s speculative recon¬ 
struction of the harmony of the spheres doctrine, and thus is not 
based on Aristotle’s book on the Pythagoreans and in fact provides 
no evidence about the Philolaic system. 

The passage in question is embedded in Alexander’s commentary 
on Aristotle’s Metaphysics 985b26ff, which discusses the primacy of 
number in Pythagoreanism. In his commentary Alexander gives 
many examples of the role of number in Pythagoreanism and at 
39.25 turns to the doctrine of the harmony of the spheres, which 
Aristotle does not discuss in the Metaphysics passage, but which he 
does discuss in the De caelo and in his lost books on the Pythagoreans. 
Alexander begins by saying, as does Aristotle in the De caelo, that the 
heavenly bodies move at speeds which are in proportion to their 
distances (from the center), with the slower-moving bodies giving 
out a low tone while the faster-moving give a high tone. The sound 
that is produced by the combination of these tones produces a 
harmony. Alexander goes on to say that the Pythagoreans thought 
that the number of this harmony was the first principle of the uni- 
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verse. Then, in order to illustrate the role of number in the harmony 
of the spheres, he starts to give examples of the relative distances of 
the heavenly bodies from each other, but he introduces these exam¬ 
ples with the words <psp8 eItteTv (40.3: “supposing” or “say, for ex¬ 
ample”). As Burkert himself argues (1972: 354), these words show 
that “the figures given belong to a hypothetical case, cited for clar¬ 
ity’s sake, and do not belong to a traditional account” and hence 
are not drawn from Aristotle’s account of the Pythagoreans. But 
Alexander’s statement that the bodies that are farthest away (i.e. the 
fixed stars) have the fastest movement comes in the immediately 
following sentence (40.7: kiveTctOoci 6e TayiciTa mev toc to pEyicrrov 
SiaaTTiua KtvoupEva, |3pa8uTaTa 6e to to sAcryicrTov ...) There is 
nothing to indicate that Alexander has now shifted back to report¬ 
ing a traditional account which relies on Aristotle’s book on the 
Pythagoreans, rather than continuing his own speculative account. 
That it is likely to be Alexander’s own account is bolstered by the 
fact that for Aristotelians the motion of the fixed stars was the fastest 
(De caelo 29ia34-bi). Alexander has just taken the basic idea of the 
harmony of the spheres and, lacking any specifics of the Pythagorean 
system, illustrated it in terms of Aristotelian astronomy. 

Burkert argues that we cannot suppose that Alexander made a 
mistake, because he repeats the statement a page later (41.5) with 
the comment cos TrpOEiprpcE (“as he [Aristotle] said before”). But 
what Alexander repeats at 41.5 is not the statement that the bodies 
that are farthest away move fastest but the statement (also found in 
the De caelo) that for the Pythagoreans the bodies move in proportion 
to their distance (KivETo6ai te Karra avaAoylav tcov 6iaaTr||a&Tcov, 
cos irpoEipr|KE). But this doctrine is perfectly in accord with the Phi- 
lolaic system as I have reconstructed it. The bodies move slower the 
farther they are from the center. 

Once it is shown that there is no reason to assign to Philolaus the 
view that the fixed stars have the fastest movement, the greatest 
challenge to the coherence of his system is removed, but there is 
still a difficulty as to whether or not the fixed stars do have any 
movement at all. As suggested above, Philolaus’ astronomy would 
make most sense if the fixed stars had no movement and were just a 
stationary background for the movements of the sun, moon, and 
planets. However, both at Metaphysics g86aio (Text 2) and in F203 
(Text 3) Aristotle talks of ten bodies (thus including the fixed stars) 
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moving (9EpopEva, kivoupevoc) around the central fire. A16 (Text 7) 
also suggests that the sphere of the fixed stars moves when it says 
that ten bodies “dance” (xopEUEiv) around the central fire. Now, to 
begin with, it seems to me at least a possibility that Philolaus origi¬ 
nally said that there were ten bodies “arranged” around the central 
fire and focused on those that move, such as the earth. If he made no 
special point about the lack of movement of the fixed stars, the later 
tradition could very easily come to over-generalize and speak as if all 
ten bodies actually moved. If the fixed stars do move they would 
have the very slowest of all motions since they are farthest from the 
center. A second explanation would be that, for the sake of unifor¬ 
mity, Philolaus supposed that the sphere of the fixed stars did have 
an extremely slow movement, but regarded it as for practical pur¬ 
poses negligible. Some scholars have supposed that its slow move¬ 
ment was meant to explain the precession of the equinoxes, but there 
is no evidence that this phenomenon had been observed in the late 
fifth century. But even if the fixed stars do have a slow movement, it 
does not vitiate Philolaus’ astronomy or show that he belongs in the 
tradition of Herodorus; rather it shows that he belongs to the early 
stages of Greek speculations on astronomy; that he belongs in the 
company of Anaxagoras rather than Eudoxus. To conclude my dis¬ 
cussion of Philolaus’ astronomy, I will examine his views in light of 
other Presocratic astronomy of the fifth century and argue both that 
he has very close ties to that astronomy and that he also makes an 
important advance beyond it in a way that makes him the true 
precursor of Platonic astronomy. 

Philolaus’ speculations on astronomy are tied to those of other 
Presocratics of the fifth century such as Empedocles, Anaxagoras, 
and Democritus, both by similarities on specific points of doctrine 
and by a basic uniformity in the types of questions that were ad¬ 
dressed. (This uniformity may, of course, be to some extent imposed 
by the form of the doxography.) First, Philolaus’ account of the sun 
as not having light of its own (A19) is very similar to Empedocles’ 
views. Likewise his belief that the moon is like the earth and in¬ 
habited (A20) is shared by Anaxagoras and Democritus. The types 
of phenomena that he takes into account are also in accord with the 
other fifth-century thinkers. He takes over a basic view of the cosmos 
as a sphere focused on a center from Parmenides (Furley 1987: 53) 
and is interested in what is at the center of that sphere and in the 
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position of the earth, as are the other thinkers. We have seen that he 
tries to account for the phenomena traditionally associated with the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, and we have clear evidence that it was just 
at this period that others first started wrestling with this problem 
(e.g. Oenopides). He is also concerned with the basic ordering of 
the orbits of the moon, sun, planets, and fixed stars, as Democritus 
clearly was (A40, A86) and Anaxagoras may have been (A81). In¬ 
deed, there is no astronomical phenomenon that Philolaus deals 
with which is not also known to other fifth-century thinkers (except 
possibly the relative periods of the planets - see below). Thus, the 
phenomena on which he focuses, as well as some of his explanations 
of them, place Philolaus in the fifth century, but his approach to the 
phenomena shows some basic differences from other Presocratics in 
ways that look forward to Plato. 

Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and Democritus are all concerned to 
give an account of how the cosmos came to be and how it works now 
in terms of physical causes. They all use the same basic mechanism, 
the vortex. The basic material elements are caught up in the whirl 
of a vortex and through that motion come to be separated out with 
the earth taking up its place in the lower central part of the vortex 
in virtue of its being the heaviest element. The sun, moon, planets, 
and stars are also carried by this vortex so that those at the periph¬ 
ery move fastest with those close to the earth moving slowest. There 
is interest in what the heavenly bodies are made of and how they 
come to be on fire. Again, the “turnings” of the sun are explained 
physically as the result of the air pressing on it. The earth itself is 
supported by air. There is considerable emphasis on explanations 
of meteorological phenomena such as lightning, thunder, hail, as 
well as earthquakes and comets. The system of Democritus (but 
probably not that of Anaxagoras - see Furley 1987: 71) is open- 
ended in the sense that it envisages an unlimited number of worlds 
with an unlimited variety of configurations. Even in our own world 
Anaxagoras and Democritus seem unwilling to posit a set number of 
planets and leave open the possibility of more than the canonical 
five (Anaxagoras A81; Democritus A92; see West 1980: 208). 

Philolaus, on the other hand, shows little interest in providing 
physical causes and much more interest in giving a clear schematic 
model of the cosmos that is constructed according to principles of 
number and order. The closest he comes to a physical cause is in 
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the analogy between the breathing of the new-born infant and the 
breathing in of unlimiteds by the central fire. There is no vortex. He 
gives no account of why the sun, moon, and planets move (unless the 
central fire has a motive force, as suggested in Simplicius [Text 6]). 
He says that the earth moves, but gives no cause of the motion. There 
is a fire located in the center of the cosmos, but he evidently did not 
feel compelled to say why it stayed there or how it came to be there. 
Nowhere in the testimonia do we hear of Philolaus’ accounts of 
meteorological phenomena. In general the lack of interest in physi¬ 
cal causation is borne out by the lack of a system of physical ele¬ 
ments. Philolaus’ basic principles are not atoms or earth, air, fire, 
and water but limiters and unlimiteds (unlimiteds do include mate¬ 
rial elements but are not limited to them). A further difference is 
that Philolaus presents us with a closed system. The system is com¬ 
plete and has no room for new planets. 

However, because Philolaus is not interested in physical causa¬ 
tion, he presents us with a much more coherent model of the cosmos 
than any other fifth-century thinker. His model accounts for all the 
phenomena that other fifth-century systems do. He assigns each 
heavenly body one circular motion with the speeds (angular veloc¬ 
ity) being in proportion to the distance from the center and decreas¬ 
ing with distance from the center. He was in no position to assign 
specific numbers to those speeds, but expresses the basic belief that 
they have an intelligible mathematical relationship. Such a model 
is crude and in the next century the phenomena of retrogradations 
will call forth much more sophisticated models, but it is a model that 
is articulated enough to elicit criticisms based on the phenomena 
and to encourage the production of more sophisticated models. On 
the other hand there is no way of modifying the Anaxagorean or 
Democritean system in light of the phenomena, since they are not 
articulated enough to create expectations of what the phenomena 
should be that can then be tested by observation. Furthermore, the 
vortex works in some ways as a deus ex machina to explain any and 
all phenomena, whereas the Philolaic system says that heavenly 
motions have to be explained in terms of a single circular motion for 
each body, and supposes that these motions have a uniform relation 
to each other based on their distance from the center. It is in provid¬ 
ing an elegant astronomical model, rather than a physical theory of 
the cosmos combined with a loosely connected group of specula- 
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tions on specific phenomena, that Philolaus marks an advance over 
other Presocratic thinkers in the direction of the model which Plato 
provides in his Timaeus. 

Up to this point I have been arguing that Philolaus is very much 
on a par with the rest of Presocratic astronomy in accounting for 
phenomena. However there is also some evidence that Philolaus 
was working with a slightly more sophisticated appreciation of the 
phenomena regarding the planets than his contemporaries. In Sim¬ 
plicius’ commentary on the De caelo (471.51!) he quotes Eudemus 
(F146 - Text 10) as saying that Anaximander first instituted the 
discussion of sizes and distances of the heavenly bodies, while assign¬ 
ing the first discovery of the order of their positions to the Pytha¬ 
goreans. Eudemus is an excellent source and his report evidently 
means that the Pythagoreans first posited the correct order of the 
planets starting from the earth (i.e. moon, sun, five planets in the 
order Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn and finally the fixed 
stars). This is what we find in the reports about Philolaus, except 
that the order of the five planets is not specified. On the other hand 
none of the testimonia about other Presocratics of the fifth century 
suggests that they gave this order. Democritus is supposed to have 
written a book on the planets (DK 68B5b), but the order of planets 
assigned to him in the doxography puts Venus between the moon 
and the sun (A86, A40.4, A88), and a report in Seneca (Ag2) may 
suggest that he thought that there could be more than five planets. 
It seems most plausible to assume that Philolaus is the Pythagorean 
that Eudemus is talking about, and thus that Philolaus was the 
first to posit the correct ordering of the planets. Here we see that 
Philolaus was au courant with some of the best astronomical data 
available. This is yet another indication that he is to be placed in 
the domain of Presocratic speculation about the cosmos rather than 
in the tradition of mythography. It is also interesting that Censorinus 
assigns a theory of a Great Year of fifty-nine years to Philolaus, 
which is an attempt mathematically to relate the lunar and solar 
year. If this tradition is correct, it would show Philolaus as con¬ 
nected to figures like Meton and Oenopides (DK 41.9), who were 
interested in the mathematics of the solar and lunar year (see the 
commentary on A22). 

Philolaus then would seem to have handed on several important 
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astronomical doctrines: (i) the correct ordering of the planets; (2) 
the idea that the bodies closest to the center move fastest; (3) the 
general conception of the harmony of the spheres (see p. 279 below). 
But more than these specific points, Philolaus handed on the concep¬ 
tion of an astronomical model of the cosmos which combined a priori 
postulates of order with an attempt to explain the major astronomi¬ 
cal phenomena. He in fact seems to have taken over the “centrifocal” 
universe first put forth by Parmenides and developed it considerably 
towards what we find later in Plato. We have no reliable evidence 
that Plato ever accepted the postulate that 10 was the perfect num¬ 
ber and that there must accordingly be ten heavenly bodies, or that 
he accepted the primacy of fire so that the earth was moved from the 
center [pace Plutarch, Numa 11). However, he seems very attracted 
by the attempt to explain planetary phenomena in terms of one 
regular motion for each body. In so far as Philolaus makes principles 
of order prior to mechanical causation (e.g. a vortex) and envisions 
the cosmos as held together by mathematical proportion of some 
sort (even if the proportions cannot be specified), he is the clear 
precursor of Plato. 


Testimonium A18 - destructions of the world 

Aetius 2.5.3 (333 Diels) OiXoAaos SiTTijv eTvoci tt[v 90 opav, 
to pev oupavou rrupos puevtos, to 6e e£ OSotos cteAtiviokoO, 
TTEptarpocpf) toO &£pos aTroxuOevToy Kai toutcov eTvoci t&s 
avaOupidoEis Tpo 9 as toO koctmou. (See also Stobaeus, Eclogae 
5 i.20.ig; i.2i.6d.) 


1 6ittt]V ... q> 0 opav Plut. q> 0 opav tou k6ct|j,ou Stob. 20 Sitt^v ... q> 0 opav om. et add. 
e<PT|cte Stob. 21 Tpo<pt]v Galen 2 to uev ... to 6e Galen Stob. 21 tote ptv... tote 
6e Plut. Stob. 20 oupavou Stob. 21 Plut. uypoO Stob. 20 ante uSorros del. 

Usener 3 [tou dEpos] Gomperz dtEpos 6ttoxu0evtos Stob. 21 Plut. iaTtpos fiuevros 
Stob. 20 dKTTEpos dnToxuOtVTOS Plut. B 3-4 Kal ... Kcxjpou om. Stob. 20 Kai toutcov 
om. Stob. 21 toutou Capelle 


Philolaus [says] that destruction is twofold, on the one hand when 
fire rushes in from the heaven, and on the other from lunar water 
when it is poured out by the revolution of the air. And the exhala¬ 
tions of these are nourishment for the cosmos. 
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AUTHENTICITY 

Doubts about the testimonium could arise if we thought it was too closely 
tied to Stoic accounts of the destruction of the world, but once it is seen that 
at most Philolaus is talking about localized catastrophes on the earth, it 
becomes clear that his doctrine would fit very well into the background 
that seems to be assumed by Plato’s mention of destructions by fire and 
flood in the Timaeus. Heraclitus’ account of destructions on the earth by fire 
and water shows that we need not assume that the Philolaus passage is in 
fact derived from Plato. On the other hand there is a fairly significant 
amount of evidence that, even before Aristotle’s doctrine of two exhalations 
from the earth, Presocratic thinkers made use of the notion of exhalations 
to explain astronomical phenomena, so that once again Philolaus’ reference 
to exhalations that nourish the cosmos can be plausibly seen to fit into a 
Presocratic context and need not be assumed to be late. 

COMMENTARY 

The text: The textual tradition for this testimonium is particularly con¬ 
fusing both because there are significant differences between the versions 
preserved in Plutarch and Stobaeus and because Stobaeus in fact presents 
the testimonium under two different headings with different texts. The 
testimonium occurs first in Stobaeus under the heading “Generation and 
destruction” (i.20.ig), and here the last sentence, which refers to the nour¬ 
ishing of the heaven through exhalations, is omitted. The testimonium’s 
second occurrence is under the heading which addresses the question of the 
source of the nourishment of the cosmos. Here all mention of destruction is 
removed from the first sentence, leaving it ungrammatical (see Boeckh 
1819: 111). It is thus clear that the testimonium was tailored differently 
for two different contexts. Plutarch’s testimony allows us to see that the 
testimonium originally connected Philolaus’ account of the destruction of 
the world with its nourishment. 

Starting from Plutarch’s complete text, then, we are faced with a series 
of smaller but important problems. First, the text in Plutarch says that 
Philolaus thought there was simply a twofold destruction or passing away 
(<p 0 opa), but the version in Stobaeus 20 specifies that the destruction is “of 
the cosmos.” If we accept the text which says that the destruction is of the 
cosmos, we must conclude, in light of Philolaus’ use of cosmos to refer to all 
of reality in Fragments 1-6, that he has in mind some sort of universal 
cataclysm. On the other hand, if we accept the text which simply refers to 
destruction or passing away, Philolaus could be referring simply to the 
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passing away of parts of the world through the action of heat and water. 
There is no way to decide the question on the grounds of the textual tradi¬ 
tion alone. Plutarch is as likely to be right as Stobaeus, so that the decision 
must be made on the sense of the passage. The theory produced by the 
text in Plutarch is much more coherent, and should thus be accepted. 
If Philolaus were talking about the destruction of the whole cosmos (the 
Stobaeus text), at least two difficulties would arise. First, immediately after 
describing the destruction of the whole cosmos he talks about the same 
process as nourishing the now destroyed cosmos. It is not impossible to 
suppose that he means that one cosmos perishes and that a new cosmos 
arises nourished by the exhalations from the old one, but if this is what is 
meant it is stated in a very obscure fashion with no distinction made 
between the old and new cosmos. Second, it might be plausible to see the 
whole cosmos as being destroyed by a fire that rushes in from outside, 
especially since Philolaus seems to have thought that there was a fire at the 
periphery. However, it is hard to see how lunar water would have such a 
far-reaching effect on the cosmos as a whole. Water collected around the 
moon might be thought to have significant influence on the earth but not 
on the whole cosmos. Thus we should follow Boeckh (1819: 111) and Zeller 
(1923: 549) rather than DK and regard tou Koaiiou (“of the cosmos”) as 
a careless insertion by someone in the transmission, probably influenced 
by the appearance of too Koajiou (“of the cosmos”) at the end of the 
testimonium. 

It is less clear whether we should read to hev ... to 6e or tote tiEV... tote 
Se. If Philolaus is thinking of a process of passing away that is going on 
continuously, it might be slightly more appropriate to use “on the one 
hand ... on the other.” However, if he is thinking of more isolated incidents 
of radical scorchings of the earth or deluges by water, it would make better 
sense to read “at one time ... at another.” Boeckh is probably right that to 
liEV... to 6e is the lectio difficilior (1819: 111 n. 1). 

The twofold destruction: Three different scenarios come to mind when 
thinking of the twofold destruction ascribed to Philolaus. The first would be 
a destruction of the whole cosmos later followed by a new cosmogony. This 
would correspond to the doctrine of ecpyrosis which Heraclitus probably 
accepted (Kahn 1979: I34ff). In the discussion of the text above I have 
argued that this scenario does not fit very well the text of Philolaus A18 
which seems to focus on the region of the earth. A second scenario has been 
developed by Boeckh (1819: 11 iff) and Zeller (1923: 54gff). According to 
them Philolaus is not talking about a major cataclysm at all but an ongoing 
process of corruption on the earth. Under the influence of heat and moisture 
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parts of the earth are dissolved, giving off exhalations which in turn nourish 
the rest of the cosmos. Thus we can think of the evaporation of water and 
the wearing away of the earth through the action of rain. 

A third interpretation might accept this latter view of the gradual wast¬ 
ing of the earth, but also maintain that in emphasizing a twofold destruc¬ 
tion Philolaus is also thinking of major cataclysms on the earth, one by 
fire and one by water, which certainly do not destroy it, but affect large 
inhabited parts and wipe them out. In the Timaeus (22c 1-3) Plato has the 
Egyptian priest talk of many destructions of the earth, the greatest of which 
come through fire and water at great intervals of time. Aristotle also speaks 
of a great winter which occurs at great intervals of time, in which excess of 
rain leads to widespread destruction {Mete. 1.14, 352831). If we look back 
before Plato and Aristotle, we find that testimonia also associate Heraclitus 
(A13, A5) with a great year of 10,800 years, which would certainly include 
a great summer of cosmic fire and perhaps a winter of cosmic floods. There 
is controversy as to whether this testimonium is reliable, but Kahn has 
argued convincingly for accepting it (1979: 156ff). Indeed, Kahn feels 
that Plato’s remarks at Timaeus 22c 1-3 show that some Presocratic theorist 
must have put forth the view of periodic cataclysms by fire and water 
(1979: 159, 318 n. 184). He clearly is inclined to think that this theorist was 
Heraclitus, although he recognizes that the support for a doctrine of de¬ 
struction through flood in Heraclitus is not strong. It would appear, in fact, 
that Philolaus would have a better claim to being this theorist upon whom 
Plato is drawing, since precisely a twofold destruction, one through fire and 
one through water, is ascribed to him here in A18. 

The details of the mechanisms of these two destructions are very obscure. 
Philolaus evidently thought that there was a fire surrounding the cosmos as 
well as a fire at the center, and this surrounding fire might be seen as what 
rushes in. Alternatively, Philolaus could just be thinking of the fire mani¬ 
fested in the heavenly bodies and in particular the sun. Indeed, there is a 
possible connection that can be made between Philolaus’ theory of the sun 
and the destruction by fire. The most plausible interpretation of his theory 
of the sun is that he saw it as a lens that functioned like a burning glass 
which passed on heat and light to the earth from the fire in the heaven. But 
this suggests that at some times the sun might collect too much light from 
the heavens and focus too much heat on the earth, thus producing the 
widespread conflagration which seems to be referred to here in A18; but 
this is very speculative. 

Things are even less clear in the case of the destruction through lunar 
water. It is unclear both how this water comes to be around or on the moon 
and also how it is “poured out by the revolution of air.” Some of the 
manuscripts read “star” (dcrrepos) rather than “air” (dtepos) here, and in 
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this case the reference to “the revolution of the star” would presumably 
be to the revolution of the moon which is often included with the stars. 
Gomperz tried for the same result by simply removing “air” from the text 
leaving the translation “poured out by the revolution,” where it is easy to 
supply “of the moon” from the context. These corrections are attractive, 
but in the end we simply do not know enough of Philolaus’ views on the 
moon or the position of air in the cosmos to be sure that it might not be air 
which he was referring to after all. 

It is hard to see any direct connection between the comments on the 
moon in A20 and the role of lunar water in destruction here in A18. 
There is abundant evidence in the later tradition which connects the moon 
with moisture (e.g. Plutarch, On the Face on the Moon 940b; Aristotle, HA 
582a34-b3). We simply do not know enough to say whether Philolaus 
thought of the moisture as collecting on or around the moon, or whether he 
thought of the moon as concentrating the moisture on and around the 
earth in some way so as to produce a deluge. The mention of the “revolu¬ 
tion of air” might suggest action on the earth, but there is also evidence 
that some Presocratics associated air or mist with the moon. Thus Xeno¬ 
phanes (DK A43) is reported to have thought that the moon was “felted 
cloud,” and Empedocles said that the moon was cloud-like and composed 
of air that is “twisted up” (ouvEcrrpawiEvov) and solidified by fire (DK A60, 
A30). 

The exhalations: The second part of the testimonium says that the exha¬ 
lations of “these” are nourishment of the cosmos. It seems that “these” here 
must refer to the fire that rushes in from the heaven and the lunar water. 
The exhalations need not be directly from heavenly fire and lunar water, 
but more probably arise from the earth as a result of their destructive effect. 
The basic phenomenon that inspired the idea of an exhalation in Greek 
thought is evaporation, and it is clearly seen as a vapor of sorts (see Kahn 
1979: 259 and Kirk 1954: 272). Aristotle presents a developed theory of two 
exhalations from the earth, one moist and one dry, which account for rain 
and winds among other things (Mete. 341 b6; 354b34, etc.). In Aristotle’s 
theory the exhalations only explain phenomena in the sublunary sphere, 
and he is particularly scornful of earlier thinkers who have thought that a 
moist exhalation from the earth reached all the way to the sun and nour¬ 
ished it (Mete. 354b34). This would appear to be exactly the sort of theory 
that is ascribed to Philolaus in A18 where the cosmos is nourished by 
exhalations. There is evidence that even before Philolaus exhalation the¬ 
ories were developed, particularly by Heraclitus (D.L. 9.9), but scholars 
are divided about the exact nature of his theory and whether it included 
one or two exhalations (Kirk 1954: 27off; Kahn 1979: 293). Xenophanes is 
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said to have thought that the sun came from a moist exhalation (uypas 
avaOuniaoEcos - DK A40). Turning to figures closer to Philolaus’ date, 
his contemporary Hippocrates of Chios appears to have explained the tail 
of comets and perhaps the milky way as a reflection from an exhalation 
(DK42 A6). 

The notion that a moist exhalation should in some way nourish fire 
may seem strange to us, but it is clear that the notion of water nourish¬ 
ing fire was widespread in the Presocratic period (see e.g. On Regimen 1.3. 
This treatise seems to gather together Presocratic ideas from a number of 
sources). Thus, that Philolaus, writing in the latter part of the fifth century, 
should have had a theory which stated that the cosmos was nourished by 
exhalations from the effects of fire and water on the earth is very plausible. 
The details of this theory remain problematic, however. In particular it is 
unclear whether we should conclude from the assertion that destruction is 
twofold that Philolaus also advocated a theory of two exhalations (moist 
and dry). 


Testimonium A19 - the sun 

Aetius 2.20.12 (349 Diels) OiAoAaos 6 Floflayopeios uaAoEiSfi 
tov f|Aiov, Sexopevov pev toO ev tco Koapcp Tiupos ttiv avTauyEtav, 
8 ir| 0 oOvTa 8e trpos f) pas to te <pcos xai ttiv aAeav, goctte Tpotrov 
Tiva Sittous pAlous ytyvEcrOai, to te ev tco oupavcp tropcbSES xai 
5 to arr’ auToO TTupoEiScs xaTa to ectotttpoeiSes, ei pf) tis xai 
TptTOV Ae^ei ttiv atro toO Evourpou xot’ dvaxAaaiv 8iacrrrEipop£vr|v 
Trpos 1*1 P«S auyf)v. xai yap touttiv irpoaovopa^opEV f|Aiov oiovEi 
eTScoAov eiScoAou. (See Stobaeus, Eclogae 1.25.3d.) 

2 tov f|Aiov om. Plut. m/pos Plut. irpos Stob. A 3 Kai ttjv ixKiav om. Plut. 
3-4 TpOTrov... rjAfovs Stob. TrpooEoiKEvai r)Alcp Plut. 5 Kcrra to ectotttpoeiSes Stob. 
Kai ectotttpoeiSes Plut. 5-6 e! ijt| tis Kai... Ae£ei om. Plut 7-8 Kai... eIScoAou om. 
Stob. 


Philolaus the Pythagorean says that the sun is like glass, receiving 
the reflection of the fire in the cosmos, straining the light and heat 
through to us, so that in a way there turn out to be two suns, both 
the fiery one in the heaven and that which is from it and fiery in 
reflection; unless someone will also say that there is a third, the light 
that is spread from the mirror to us by reflection. For we call this 
latter the sun which is, as it were, the image of an image. 
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Achilles, Isagoga excerpta 19 (46.13 Maass) OiAoAaos 8e [sc. tov 
f|Aiov] to irupcoSes Kai Siauyes Aap| 3 avovTa ocvcoOev otto toO 
aiQepiou uupos irpos finas ttemtteiv tt)v auyijv 5 ia tivcov 
apaioopaTcov. coctte kot ocutov Tpiaaov eTvou tov f|Aiov, to pev 
5 OTTO TOU ai 0 EpiOU TTUpOS, TO 8 e OTt’ EKEtVOU TTEpTTOpEVOV ETri TOV 

0aAoEi8f| utt’ outou AEyopEVOv f|Aiov, to 8e cctto toO toioutou 
pAlou Trpos Tinas ttepttopevov. 

Philolaus (says) that (the sun), receiving what is fiery and translucent 
from the aithereal fire above, sends it to us through certain pores. 
The result is that according to him the sun is threefold, one (sun) is 
from the aithereal fire, another is sent from that to what is called by 
him the glassy sun, and another sent from that sort of sun to us. 

AUTHENTICITY 

The testimonium from Achilles given above is not included in DK because 
Diels initially judged that it was dependent upon pseudo-Plutarch. How¬ 
ever, as Burkert points out, what Achilles reports is in fact superior to what 
we find in pseudo-Plutarch and based on independent testimony. Diels 
himself later accepted this view (Burkert 1972; 342 n. 23). The doctrine of 
the sun put forth in this testimonium is very likely to belong to the genuine 
book of Philolaus because of its very strong connections to other accounts 
of the sun and astronomical phenomena which were current in the late fifth 
century. Of course the testimonium also has been contaminated by later 
ideas and we cannot suppose that all the vocabulary belonged to Philolaus. 
It seems particularly clear that the idea of the sun we see being “the image 
of an image” must be later interpretation since it matches so well Platonic 
descriptions of the relation between forms and their copies (R . 10, 6ooe5). 
Indeed, it is tempting to see the whole idea of there being not just one but 
three suns as the result of later interpretation, rather than an explicit asser¬ 
tion of Philolaus. He proposed the idea of the glassy sun and later commen¬ 
tators, influenced by Platonic ideas of a series of copies of an original, drew 
out the implication that there were in fact three suns in his system. 

However, under these later interpretive comments the core of Philolaus’ 
theory is that the sun does not have its own light, but derives it from 
elsewhere and passes on light and heat like a magnifying glass (or possibly 
a mirror - see below) to the earth. A number of scholars have argued that 
this idea was presumably inspired by the knowledge that the moon has 
borrowed light and noted that theories that try to extend this idea to the 
sun and to other astronomical phenomena are very common in the late fifth 
century (Burkert 1972: 342ff). Directly after the testimonium on Philolaus 
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in Aetius a report is given about Empedocles’ theory of the sun (A56 - 
see also A30) according to which the sun does not have its own light, is 
the result of some sort of reflection (avcncAaCTis), and is described as like 
crystal (KpucrraAoEiSfj). There are some difficulties in interpreting these re¬ 
ports (see Burnet 1948: 238 for a plausible interpretation), but they clearly 
show strong similarities to Philolaus. Wright (1981: 20iff) has argued that 
these testimonia must be mistaken, but her arguments are not convinc¬ 
ing (note particularly “it is at variance with the main lines of Presocratic 
cosmology”) since she ignores the parallels with Philolaus and the other 
fifth-century figures mentioned below. This is not the place to argue about 
Empedocles’ theory in detail, but even on Wright’s account which is based 
on F44 there are striking similarities with Philolaus. Once again the sun, 
which is lentiform, is seen as having no light of its own but as gathering it 
from the heaven and then transmitting it to the earth like a lens. 

Diogenes of Apollonia also saw the sun as borrowing light from else¬ 
where. In this case it is supposed to be like a pumice stone (notice the 
implication of “pores,” as in Philolaus) on which the rays from the aither 
concentrate (A13 - see also A12 and A14). The notion of light and heat 
passing through pores in glass, which is assigned to Philolaus by Achilles, 
is also found in Gorgias at about the same time in his description of a 
burning-glass (F5, crmevai to trOp 5 ia tcov tropcov - see also Aristophanes, 
Clouds 767-9 for another late fifth-century reference to burning-glasses). 
Thus, it is clear that Philolaus’ view of the sun as not having its own light, 
but as being glass-like and drawing fire and heat from another source and 
sending it to the earth like a magnifying glass, is very much of a piece 
with late fifth-century thought. It seems very unlikely to have been forged 
after the time of Plato and Aristotle, whose theories of the sun bear no 
resemblance to this, and it should therefore be accepted as from Philolaus’ 
genuine book. 


COMMENTARY 

xou 4v tu x6apcp Ttupix; . . .x6 re iv tu oupavtp nup&Sc;: The first diffi¬ 
culty is determining what is meant by the expression “the fire in the cosmos 
or heaven,” from which Philolaus’ sun is said to receive a reflection. Burnet 
(1948: 298 n. 1) and Guthrie (1962: 285 n.2) assume that both phrases must 
refer to the central fire. Burnet’s point is that the first phrase (“the fire in 
the cosmos”) was presumably Theophrastus’ wording, since he is the source 
of the doxographical tradition, and that in his mouth it would have to be 
a reference to the central fire. But, if Theophrastus wanted to refer to the 
central fire, it was perfectly possible to do so, as can be seen in Testimonia 
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A16 and A17, which are also derived ultimately from Theophrastus (“fire 
in the middle” - TrOp ev hectco, A16; “central fire” - to m)p p«rov, A17). 
Again Burnet argues that “the fire in the heavens” must refer to the techni¬ 
cal Pythagorean sense of “heavens” as the sublunary region, and hence be 
the central fire. But this “Pythagorean” sense of heavens is clearly part of 
the later tradition of the pseudepigrapha and does not belong to Philolaus 
(see the commentary on A16). Indeed, if we look at the testimonia on 
Philolaus’ theory of the sun without preconceptions, it is clear that there is 
simply no reference to a central fire at all. Achilles’ text could not be clearer 
that the fire is “from above.” In fact the reports make much more sense if 
we assume that “the fire in the cosmos or heaven” refers to a fire which 
surrounds the cosmos, a view which is clearly ascribed to Philolaus in A16. 

Is the sun a magnifying glass or a mirror?: The testimony of Achilles 
treats the sun unambiguously as if it were a lens or magnifying glass of some 
sort (notice the reference to the fire coming from above and the reference 
to “pores” [dpaicopaTcov] through which the light comes). Aetius’ report 
on the other hand seems to mix the ideas of a mirror and a magnifying glass 
or lens in a confusing way. The reference to the sun as filtering (Sif|0ouvTa) 
light and heat through to us has close connections to Achilles’ reference to 
“pores,” and views the sun as a lens. On the other hand there is explicit 
reference to “reflection” (Kcrra to ECTOTTTpOEiSes) , and the sun is even re¬ 
ferred to directly as a mirror (tou Evotrrpou Korr’ &v&kAccctiv). Since both 
the accounts make reference to the sun as a lens, it is tempting to see the 
reference to reflection in Aetius’ account as a misunderstanding. Indeed, 
there is an easy explanation for this misunderstanding. An ancient scholar 
who knew of the central fire theory of Philolaus assumed that it must be 
present here, and accordingly interpreted the sun as reflecting light from 
the central fire back to the earth rather than as passing light on from the 
fire surrounding the cosmos. Guthrie does exactly this, partially because he 
does not pay enough attention to Achilles (1962: 285 n. 2). 

It seems to be just possible that the reference to the sun as a mirror 
reflecting light is in fact compatible with the view of the sun as a lens. If we 
are to explain the appearance of the sun as a fiery ball in the sky, it cannot 
merely pass light through itself but must in some sense “reflect” the light 
that it gathers from the fire at the periphery. It may be that the references 
to reflection just explain this phenomenal sun without at the same time 
implying that the sun is a mirror rather than a lens. At any rate the best 
evidence seems to indicate that Philolaus viewed the sun as a glass-like 
body that served as a lens, which gathered and then transmitted to us both 
light and heat. 
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One point about the vocabulary of the testimonia on the sun is worth 
noting. Much of the language is of course derived from the doxographers. 
However, on my reading of Achilles, Philolaus is explicitly cited as having 
used the word “glassy” (uaAoei 5 f|s) to describe the sun, and the word inter¬ 
estingly also occurs in Aetius. Elsewhere the word is very rare, although it 
does occur in Theophrastus {Lap. 30), so that it does not seem impossible 
that it was used by Philolaus. 


Fragment 18 

Stobaeus, Eclogae 1.25.8 (1.214.21 Wachsmuth) OiAoAaou ek Baxycov 
From the Bacchae of Philolaus 


COMMENTARY 

Nothing other than this heading is preserved in Stobaeus. 1 1 falls under 
chapter 25 of Stobaeus, which is devoted to a series of excerpts on the sun, 
so that we know the subject matter of the lost fragment or testimonium. 
Could it be that the heading has become misplaced and belongs with the 
testimony about the sun assigned to Philolaus by Stobaeus earlier in the 
chapter (1.25.3d = A19)? 


Testimonium A20 - the moon 

Aetius 2.30.1 (361 Diels) tcov FluOayopEKov tives M£v, cov ectti 
OtAoAaos, yecoSri <paivEcr 0 ai tt)v aEAf|vr)v 81a to irepioiKeTcrOai 
auTijv KaOortTEp tt)v -Trap’ pplv yfjv Repots xat tpuToIs pEt^ocn xai 
KaAAioatv elvat yap TTEVTEKaiSEKaTrAaaia toc ett’ auTfjs (wo Trj 
5 SuvapEi PT|8ev TTEpiTTcopaTiKOv ocrroKpivovTa, xai Tijv ppEpav 
ToaauTt|v tco pfjKEi. (See Stobaeus, Eclogae 1.26.4.) 

1 -2 tcov ... OiAoAaos Stob. o i nuOayopeioi Plut. 2-3 yecoSri ... avn 1 ] v Plut. to yecocpavES 
:vj r eTvoi 8ia t 6 TTEpioiKEiofiai ttiv cteAt'|vt'|V Stob. 3 pEgoai <oe) Kranz liEl^oai Repots 
xai cpuroTs kocAAIocti Plut. 5 fpjEpav Plut. f|pETEpctv FP(Stob.) 


Some of the Pythagoreans, including Philolaus, say that the moon 
appears earth-like because it is inhabited, just like our earth, with 
animals and plants which are greater and finer. For [he says] that 
the animals on it are fifteen-fold in power and give off no excrement, 
and that the day is this same length [i.e. fifteen times an earth day]. 
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AUTHENTICITY 

This is, at least at first sight, one of the more bizarre testimonia regarding 
Philolaus’ views. In itself, this is no reason for questioning its authenticity, 
and it is accepted by Burkert as deriving from Philolaus’ genuine book. The 
main reason for concluding that the testimonium is trustworthy is the same 
reason which supported the authenticity of the testimonia about Philolaus’ 
explanation of the sun (Aig). Namely, Philolaus’ views about inhabitants 
on the moon find striking parallels in the mid and late fifth century. There 
are similar reports from the fourth century, and some testimonia suggest a 
tie to the later Platonizing tradition, but, although there is some room for 
doubt, the parallels with the fifth-century authors seem strong enough to 
allow us to accept this testimonium as deriving from Philolaus’ book of the 
late fifth century. 

The report on Philolaus’ account of the moon comes from the section in 
the doxography devoted to the appearance or face (tTEpi ep 9 da£C 0 s) of the 
moon. In Plutarch this heading is expanded by the words “why it appears 
earthlike” (6ia t( ygcbSris 9CUVETCX1). It is, of course, risky to conclude from 
such a title that it was exactly this question which was being asked in the 
fifth century, but the answers given certainly seem appropriate as answers 
to questions about the uneven appearance of the moon’s surface. 

Anaxagoras, who was a generation earlier than Philolaus, and Demo¬ 
critus, who was his contemporary, are both reported by Aetius (2.25.9) as 
having thought that the moon was a fiery solid body and that it had plains, 
mountains, and ravines. Anaxagoras is also said to have believed that the 
moon had high, low, and hollow places (2.30.2). Democritus (2.30.3) 
believed that shadows were cast by high parts on the moon and that it had 
glens and valleys. There may well have been some tendency to argue on the 
basis of these topographical similarities to the earth that the moon was also 
similar in being inhabited. At any rate we are told that Anaxagoras did 
regard it as inhabited (A77 and D.L. 2.8 where hills and ravines are men¬ 
tioned again - there seems no reason to assume that this derives from F4 as 
Cherniss [1957: 156 n.b] suggests, since there is nothing in the fragment 
to suggest the moon). It is possible that Ach. Is. 21 (in Anaxagoras A77) 
also ascribes the idea that the moon is inhabited to Democritus, since the 
theory of the moon mentioned first, that it is a fiery solid body, is one 
that is ascribed to both Anaxagoras and Democritus elsewhere in the doxo¬ 
graphy. We are told that Anaxagoras went even further and said that the 
Nemean lion originally came from the moon (A77), a view which is also 
assigned to the mythographer Herodorus of Heraclea (5th~4th century - 
Athenaeus 2.57!?). If we can believe Cicero, Xenophanes may have been 
the first Presocratic to assert that the moon was inhabited (A47), but it is 
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commonly supposed that the reference is to Anaxagoras or Xenocrates 
(Cherniss [1957] 156 n.b). 

It should be clear from these parallels that the idea that the moon was 
inhabited was in circulation in the fifth century and even held by such 
staunch “rationalists” as Anaxagoras and perhaps Democritus. Moreover, 
Anaxagoras’ story of the Nemean lion shows that he supposed its inhabi¬ 
tants to be different from those on earth. Even Aristotle considered the 
possibility that a type of life different from ours might be on the moon (GA 
76^21-3). Herodorus ofHeraclea, who was primarily interested in myth, 
also parallels Philolaus in holding that the creatures on the moon are fifteen 
times larger than those on earth ( Fr. Gr. Hist. 31F4), but it is hard to 
be sure who influenced whom. Later in the fourth century Heraclides of 
Pontus retailed the story that a man fell from the moon (D.L. 8.72), and 
Hecataeus of Abdera draws connections between the moon and the Hyper¬ 
boreans (Fr. Gr. Hist. 264F7= DK 73B5). 

But perhaps the most striking parallel with A20 of Philolaus is found in 
Philoponus’ commentary (160.16-21) on the passage in Aristotle’s Genera¬ 
tion of Animals mentioned above. Philoponus first explicates Aristotle’s argu¬ 
ment for supposing that there must be an animal corresponding to the 
fourth element, fire, and that this animal would be found not on the earth 
but on the moon. He then baldly asserts that “there are and come to be 
special intellectual animals in the aither.” He goes on to describe them in 
some detail, asserting that, although not immortal, they live 3,000 years 
and that they spend their time in theoretical pursuits, having a home in aer 
and aither (he has said above [15] that they are in the sphere of the moon). 
This matches A20 of Philolaus in general terms in that these moon creatures 
are clearly superior to earthly ones, although none of the details mentioned 
so far matches exactly. However, Philoponus makes one further assertion 
that is very relevant to Philolaus’ account. He asserts that these creatures 
neither eat nor drink (pr|TE ectOiovtcx tnyrE trivovTa). But, of course, this 
would inevitably mean that they would also be creatures such as Philolaus 
describes, i.e. they would produce no excrement. Indeed, in light of 
Philoponus’ testimony, it is very tempting to suppose that Philolaus 
ascribed all three features to the creatures, i.e. that they neither ate, nor 
drank, nor produced excrement. In the transmission the first two could 
easily have been left out in favor of the more bizarre description of crea¬ 
tures which produce no excrement. 

Philoponus concludes his account by asserting that the reason Aristotle 
puts off further discussion of these moon animals is that he does not in fact 
agree with such a doctrine which, Philoponus says, is Platonic. Nothing 
which we have of Plato corresponds very closely with this account of moon 
creatures, although Aristophanes’ story in the Symposium (igob2-3) has it 
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that some humans originated on the moon. The Epinomis (g8ib2ff), which 
may rather represent the ideas of the Academy than those of Plato himself, 
does present a doctrine of five kinds of creatures in which one kind is 
identified with fire and the stars, and the Phaedo (iogb4ff) talks about 
the regions above what we consider to be the earth as being purer and 
its inhabitants as having no bodies. However, there is no explicit mention 
of the moon’s inhabitants in either the Epinomis or the Phaedo. Thus, if 
Philoponus is not just asserting that the idea “sounds Platonic,” it must 
have been developed explicitly by Plato’s successors in the Academy. We 
do know that Xenocrates had a developed demonology (Heinze ig65: 78). 
At any rate what is significant is that on the basis of Aristotle, Philoponus’ 
commentary, and the passage ofHeraclides ofPontus mentioned above, we 
have some indication of interest in the Academy in speculations about the 
inhabitants of the moon, speculations which show moon creatures to be far 
different but also clearly “better” or “higher” than those on earth (more 
intellectual and less dependent on the body). 

Since many of the forged documents in the collection of Pythagorean 
pseudepigrapha show such strong ties to the early Academy, parallels from 
the Academy for Philolaus’ views on the moon are disquieting. Particu¬ 
larly worrisome is the common emphasis on the superiority of the moon 
creatures (more powerful, not eating or drinking). This makes sense in a 
Platonic or Aristotelian universe where the earth is at the center and the 
upper regions are viewed as more divine. It is less clear how it fits into the 
Philolaic universe where the center of the universe is just as divine as the 
periphery with the result that it is uncertain what status the moon would 
have in comparison with the earth. However, the connections to the fifth- 
century authors are also close in detail (Anaxagoras’ view that the moon is 
inhabited and Herodorus’ view that the creatures on the moon are fifteen 
times larger than those on earth), and we must conclude that it is as likely 
as not that the account of the moon ascribed to Philolaus is really his, and 
was developed in the same sort of intellectual environment as Anaxagoras’ 
account of the moon and perhaps influenced by it. 


COMMENTARY 

General character of the testimonium: The parallels with other 
Presocratic authors as well as fourth-century authors show that we need 
not conclude with Burkert (ig72: 347) that Philolaus’ knowledge of the 
moon is based on a shamanistic journey unless we want to suppose that 
Anaxagoras, Aristotle, and other members of the Academy were shamans 
who journeyed to the moon as well. Similarly, the testimonium should not 
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be used to discount Philolaus’ whole cosmology as fantasy (Furley 1987: 58) 
unless we want to do the same for Anaxagoras and Democritus. 

The nature of the moon: It is interesting to note that while this testi¬ 
monium appears in Aetius under the heading “On the appearance of the 
moon,” there is no view ascribed to Philolaus in the earlier heading “On 
the nature of the moon.” However, under this latter heading we are told 
that Ion of Chios thought that the moon was glass-like (ueAoeiSes - 2.25.11 
[356 Diels]), which is exactly how Philolaus described the sun; and more 
significantly “Pythagoras” is said to have thought that the moon was like a 
mirror (KCtTOTrTpoEiSES - 2.25.14 [357 Diels]). In light of these testimonia it 
is not too implausible to suppose that Philolaus regarded the moon, as well 
as the sun (A19), as being glass-like and explained its light on the analogy 
of a mirror, although this must remain speculation. Empedocles also seems 
to have regarded the moon as like a lens, at least in shape (A60; see Wright 
1981: 201). The question of where the moon gets its light is left open. It is 
possible that it could reflect light from the fire at the periphery of the 
cosmos, as the sun does for Philolaus (or even light from the central fire, 
which would fit with the idea that the counter-earth causes eclipses [Aet. 
2.29.4], although the parallel with the sun argues against this); but it seems 
more likely that Philolaus would adhere to the standard view that the 
moon gets its light from the sun. Some Pythagoreans may have thought 
that the moon was fiery and thus had its own light (Aet. 2.29.4 = DK 
58B36). 

Inhabitants of the moon: As presented in the doxography Philolaus’ 
point about the moon is that it appears to be like the earth (mountains, 
valleys, etc.) because it is inhabited just like the earth. This would most 
reasonably seem to mean that the moon appears to be like the earth 
because it is like the earth, i.e. it has the same topography, and accordingly 
might be supposed to be inhabited as the earth is. However, Philolaus then 
goes on to list three ways in which plants and animals on the moon differ 
from those on earth: (1) they are bigger and finer; (2) they are fifteen times 
more powerful; (3) they produce no excrement. The second of these points 
is clearly related to the last line of the testimonium where the lunar day is 
said to be “so great” (i.e. fifteen times that of earth). It is not clear why a 
longer day should make the inhabitants of the moon more powerful, unless 
it is somehow thought to be related to exposure to longer sustained periods 
of sunlight and/or darkness. There seems to be little hint in the passage as 
to why lunar creatures should be bigger, finer, and not produce excrement 
(and presumably not eat or drink). However, some light can be shed on 
each of these questions by Plutarch’s treatise The Face on the Moon. It is risky 
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to use such a source to explicate Philolaus since, while i t does seem to refer 
to fifth-century ideas, it also clearly draws on Plato and the Stoics, among 
others. Thus, we can draw ideas from Plutarch as to what might have 
been some of the ideas behind Philolaus’ theory, while at the same time 
recognizing that we are largely in the realm of speculation. 

The argument at g38aff suggests that Philolaus’ idea of creatures on the 
moon (and Philolaus actually only mentions “creatures,” and not specifi¬ 
cally people) not eating, drinking, or excreting might have arisen from 
reflection on the much different meteorological conditions which appear to 
apply on the moon, where the heat would seem to be more intense than on 
earth and where there is no sign of clouds or other atmosphere. Aristotle 
(Sens. 445a 16 = DK 58B43) in fact reports that some Pythagoreans thought 
that some animals were nourished by smells, and as Burkert points out 
(1972: 347 n. 51) this could be a reference to moon creatures. Plutarch does 
mention the stories of people on earth who are supposed to live just on 
smells in connection with his discussion of the moon people (938c). 

The passage in Plutarch goes on to say that, from the point of view 
of those on the moon, it might be very surprising that there is life on the 
earth which would appear to be “the sediment and dregs of the universe” 
(OTTOCTTd0pr|v Kai iAOv, 940c). This clearly suggests a point of view from 
which moon creatures would be seen as “finer” and “more powerful” than 
those on earth, which is what we find in Philolaus. However, this passage 
in Plutarch seems to be closely tied both to the Stoics (Zeno called the earth 
sediment and dregs - SVF 1.104-5) and to Plato’s Phaedo (109C2), where 
the water and mist around the earth are called the sediment (uTrocrrd0nr|) 
of aither. Moreover, Plato describes those who ascend to the real surface of 
the earth as living without any bodies (114C2), and thus presumably with¬ 
out eating or drinking. These parallels between Philolaus’ view on the 
perfections of the moon and Plato and the Stoics once again raise doubts 
about the authenticity of A20 of Philolaus. Of course, others might be 
tempted to see Philolaus’ views as background for the Phaedo’s account of 
the earth, since this is the one dialogue of Plato in which Philolaus is 
mentioned by name, and since it has been fashionable to find Philolaic 
ideas lurking behind much of what Plato says in the dialogue. It is striking 
that A20 of Philolaus does not follow the specifics of the Phaedo passage, as 
might be expected from a later forger, and introduces its own peculiarities 
such as the fifteen-fold strength of those on the moon. 

It is interesting to note that the phrase used to describe the moon crea¬ 
tures as not producing excrement (trepiTTCopaTiKOV drrroKpivovTa) is paral¬ 
leled in Aristotle. In Parts of Animals 665b24 he seems to use the phrase to 
refer to excrement, but at HA 51 ibg the word translated as “excrement” in 
fact seems to refer to any sort of residue and is said to include phlegm, 
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yellow and black bile, as well as dung. Indeed, TrepiTTcbpaTa is the stan¬ 
dard word for “residues” for the Peripatetics, as can be seen in Meno’s 
division of theories of disease into two types, those which say diseases are 
caused by the elements and those which say they are caused by residues 
{Anon. Lond. 4.26). The context in Philolaus does not rule out the possibility 
that he is talking about residues in a medical sense. His point could be that 
moon creatures do not produce residues like bile and phlegm and thus are 
not subject to disease (see A29). However, the parallels from Plutarch’s 
treatise suggest that there was more discussion about whether moon crea¬ 
tures ate or not than about their medical condition (but note at Phaedo 
11 ib2 Plato says that the inhabitants of the “upper” earth are free from 
disease); and it is thus somewhat more likely that Philolaus is denying 
that moon creatures produce excrement than that they produce harmful 
residues such as bile and phlegm. 

Length of the lunar day: Most scholars have seen the assertion that the 
moon’s day is fifteen times longer than that on earth as a mistake in compu¬ 
tation. Since the moon takes thirty days (i.e. twenty-four-hour periods) to 
circle the central fire, as opposed to the earth’s one day, if we assume that 
the moon rotates once on its axis during its orbit around the central fire as 
the earth does, it would seem that its period of daylight would last about 
half the time of its orbit around the central fire, or fifteen twenty-four-hour 
periods. This would mean, however, that this period of daylight would in 
fact be thirty times an average period of daylight on the earth. It is not 
clear whether this confusion between the two types of day (twenty-four-hour 
period or a period of daylight) is introduced by the doxographical tradition 
through a misunderstanding (Heath 1913: 119) or whether Philolaus made 
the mistake. If the fifteen-fold increase in size and beauty of moon creatures 
is tied to a longer period of daylight, which seems plausible, then the mis¬ 
take would seem to apply to Philolaus. Martin (1872: 16) tried to get 
around this by supposing that the moon rotated on its axis twice during 
its revolution around the central fire so that the moon’s daylight periods 
would turn out to be fifteen times those of earth, but this goes quite a bit 
beyond the evidence. The state of the evidence simply does not allow us to 
be sure what lies behind the assertion of the doxography that Philolaus 
regarded the lunar day as fifteen times an earth day. 


Testimonium A22 - the great year 

Censorinus 18.8 est et Philolai Pythagorici annus ex annis LIX, 
in quo sunt menses intercalares XXI... (19.2) Philolaus annum 
naturalem dies habere prodidit CCCLXIIII et dimidiatum. 
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18.8 There is also a (great) year of Philolaus the Pythagorean consisting 
of fifty-nine years, in which there are twenty-one intercalary months... 
Philolaus proposed that the natural [i.e. solar] year has 364^ days. 

AUTHENTICITY 

The concept of the great year for Philolaus is likely to be the smallest 
number of solar years into which a whole number of lunar months goes 
evenly. In other words it is an attempt to harmonize two important ways 
of measuring time, the lunar month and the solar year (on such cycles see 
Neugebauer 1975: 2.615!!). Some scholars have wanted to make Philolaus’ 
great year also refer to the periods of the planets, but this is unlikely. In the 
Timaeus (3gd) Plato remarks that people are familiar with the periods of the 
sun and moon but largely ignorant of the periods of the planets, which he 
describes as vast in number and admirable for their variety. Nonetheless, 
he says that there is a period of time, which he calls a “perfect year” (teAeov 
eviccutov), in which all the planets, sun, and moon return to the same posi¬ 
tion relative to one another (i.e. a period in which the solar year coincides 
not only with the end of a lunar cycle but also with the end of the period of 
each of the other planets). Plato gives no hint that anyone has ever success¬ 
fully computed the length of such a perfect year, and the language he uses 
emphasizes the complexity of the problem and suggests that he is posing it 
as a problem to be solved rather than referring to something that has been 
accomplished (see Taylor’s commentary ad. loc.). When Censorinus (18.8) 
refers to the great year of Philolaus and other fifth-century figures, he seems 
only to mean spans of time that reconcile the lunar and solar periods, and 
there is no mention of planetary periods. Thus, it is all but certain that 
Philolaus could only have been concerned with the lunar and solar cycles 
and we must reject the figures arrived at by Schiaparelli for the supposed 
Philolaic periods of the planets (see Heath 1913: 102 n. 2; Dicks 1970: 76). 

A number of scholars have recognized that there is a coherence between 
the figure reported for Philolaus’ great year and his figure for the natural 
year. If we multiply fifty-nine years by twelve to convert to months, and 
add the twenty-one intercalary months, the total is 729 months in the 
great year (59 X 12 + 21 = 729). If this number of months is multiplied by 
29.5, which was the commonly accepted round value for the lunar month 
(Neugebauer 1975: 2.619, 624), the result is 21,505.5 as the number of days 
in Philolaus’ great year. If this number is then divided by 59, the result will 
be the number of days in a solar year, and this result is 364.5, which is 
exactly the value Censorinus gives us for Philolaus’ natural year. Thus, 
assuming the value of 29.5 days for the length of the lunar month, the num¬ 
bers assigned for Philolaus’ great year and his natural year are consistent. 

The crucial question is how did Philolaus arrive at this set of numbers? 
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Where did the number 59 for his great year come from? The most plausible 
explanation is that it is the result of trying to reconcile two commonly 
accepted round numbers for the lunar month and the solar year (29.5 days 
and 365 days respectively). In order to find the number of solar years in 
which a whole number of lunar months fits exactly, one might begin by 
doubling the period of the lunar month in order to obtain a whole number, 
which is 59. Then, since 59 is a prime number, it follows that there will be 
no common factors with 365 except 1 and 59 itself. Accordingly 59 is the 
lowest number of years in which the lunar cycle of 29.5 days will occur 
a whole number of times. If we multiply the 59 years by the 365 days in 
each year (=21,535 days) and divide the 29.5 days in a lunar month into 
this figure, we see that there are 730 lunar months in the 59-year period. 
Testimony about Oenopides of Chios, a slightly older contemporary of 
Philolaus, suggests that he in fact had 730 months in his great year (so 
Tannery, reported in Heath 1913: 132). There are problems in connect¬ 
ing this procedure with Oenopides’ figure of 365H days for the solar year 
(Neugebauer 1975: 2.619) but nonetheless the procedure outlined above 
seems a very plausible explanation of the origin of the 59-year cycle. But if 
the figures of 29.5 days for the lunar month and 365 days for the solar year 
point to a great year of 730 months, how do we explain Philolaus’ use of 
729? For it is clear that he accepted 729 as the number of months in the 
great year and then recomputed the length of the solar year as 364.5 days 
(multiplying 729 x 19.5 = 21,505.5 and then dividing by the 59 years). 
Neugebauer argues that 729 is introduced solely because of its connection 
to the sun in the “Pythagorean” system described by Plutarch (De an. proc. 
1028b). In that system the heavenly bodies are assigned numbers according 
to the powers of the number three, starting from the central fire. Thus the 
counter-earth is 3, the earth 9, the moon 27, Mercury 81, Venus 243, and 
the sun 729. However, this system cannot possibly be Philolaus’, despite the 
mention of the central fire, since Aristotle’s testimony clearly shows that 
in Philolaus’ system the sun came after the moon and, if identified with 
any number, was identifed with the number 7 as being the seventh orbit 
counting from the fixed stars inward (Philolaus A16, Alexander In Metaph. 
38.20-39; seeBurkert 1972: 313 n. 75; 318 n. 98 and Cherniss 1976 ad loc.). 
Thus if Neugebauer’s explanation of the use of 729 were correct, we would 
have to suppose that Censorinus’ testimony about the great year is not 
based on the authentic work of Philolaus but is rather based on a later 
reinterpretation of the central fire system.. 

However, there is another explanation at hand (see Tannery as reported 
in Heath 1913: 102). If Oenopides had already developed his great year 
consisting of 730 months, or if Philolaus had reached this figure on his own, 
based on the commonly accepted figures for the lunar month and solar year 
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(see above), it might have been tempting for him to replace the relatively 
insignificant number 730 with 729, which is a more significant number in 
that it is a power of three and both a cube and a square (cube of 9 and 
square of 27). If one assumes, as Philolaus did, that the cosmos is put 
together according to a mathematical order, it is not at all unreasonable to 
hypothesize that the figure of 730 months for the great year is inaccurate, 
based as it is on rough and ready measurements, and to assume that closer 
observations will eventually confirm that the much more pleasing number 
of 729 in fact governs the great year. This may seem to be a rather arbitrary 
change, but it displays precisely the type of thinking that underlies the 
much cited passage in Aristotle where he complains that the Pythagoreans 
introduced the counter-earth as a tenth body, contrary to all observational 
evidence, simply because of the assumption that the cosmos must be con¬ 
structed according to the perfect number 10. Philolaus’ attitude in these 
two cases is very similar to Plato’s. He puts more confidence in his theory 
that the cosmos is constructed according to pleasing mathematical princi¬ 
ples than in the observational data, and is more willing to suppose that the 
data are defective than that the theory is. If we assume this explanation for 
the use of the number 729, there is no reason to doubt the authenticity of 
Censorinus’ report, since there is nothing in it that contradicts the Philolaic 
astronomical system described by Aristotle. In fact the parallel between the 
report on Philolaus and the report on his contemporary Oenopides in other 
sources further supports the authenticity of Censorinus’ report. However, 
this explanation of the use of 729 is quite speculative, and it may be that 
Neugebauer’s account should be accepted and the testimonium be regarded 
as spurious. 

It is important not to assume that because Philolaus and Plato were 
willing to prefer a priori theoretical constructions to the data available in 
some cases, their astronomical theories should be relegated to the realm of 
myth. Clearly Philolaus’ 59-year cycle was derived from observation of the 
actual periods of the moon and sun, just as the astronomy of Plato’s Timaeus 
is also based on the data of his day. 


The harmony of the spheres 

The doctrine of the harmony of the spheres may have had more 
influence on the western intellectual tradition than any other aspect 
of Pythagoreanism. However, the doctrine has long been misunder¬ 
stood as a scientific system worked out in detail. This mistaken 
view has now been put to rest by Burkert, who has shown that the 
earliest testimonia about the doctrine indicate that it was not tied 
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to any sophisticated astronomical system and indeed “we need not 
suppose that any detailed system formed its basis” (1972: 355). On 
the other hand Burkert goes too far when he maintains that the 
Pythagorean harmony of the spheres “has nothing to do with mathe¬ 
matical or musical theory” (my emphasis). The harmony of the 
spheres is in fact a typically bold Presocratic conjecture about the 
nature of reality, that is based on some “scientific” observations 
(the discovery of the relationship of whole-number ratios to musical 
intervals, and certain very basic astronomical observations), but 
which, given the scientific capabilities of the late fifth century, re¬ 
mained a daring hypothesis which could not be embodied in a system 
articulated in detail. Like many other Presocratic and Hippocratic 
theories it promises more than it can deliver, but this is no reason 
to suppose that it, any more than a number of other Presocratic 
theories, has nothing to do with mathematical or empirical science. 
This is not the place to discuss the full history of the doctrine and all 
its permutations. I will briefly present what we can say about the 
form of the doctrine known to Aristotle and then go on to argue, 
largely in agreement with Burkert, that, while we cannot be sure 
that Philolaus accepted the doctrine (let alone originated it), the 
evidence of both the testimonia and the fragments makes it probable 
that it was a part of his system. 

It is striking that in their discussion of the harmony of the spheres 
neither Aristotle (De caelo 290b i2ff) nor Alexander in his commen¬ 
tary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics (where he also refers to Aristotle’s 
special works on the Pythagoreans) makes any reference to a Pytha¬ 
gorean scheme in which the musical intervals are tied to an astro¬ 
nomical system in a systematic way (and neither does Simplicius in 
his commentary on the De caelo). At De caelo 290b 12ff Aristotle says 
that for the Pythagoreans the speeds of the heavenly bodies judged 
by their distances (from the center) had the ratios of the musical 
consonances, but he gives no example of precisely what the relative 
distances or speeds were nor of how they were correlated with the 
planets. What is even more striking is that Alexander evidently 
found no such information in Aristotle’s special works on the Pytha¬ 
goreans, for when he needs an example of what is meant he makes 
one up (in Metaph. 40.3 - <pepE eItteTv, “let us say”). In his imaginary 
example he also reverts to the Aristotelian geocentric universe, 
because he is clearly starting from the earth when he gives the 
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example of the sun being twice as far away as the moon. It seems 
very hard to believe that, if there were a detailed account of the 
system in Philolaus’ book or any other written source, Aristotle would 
have ignored it in his special treatise on the Pythagoreans, or that 
Alexander would make up his own example if Aristotle had given 
the Pythagorean system (Burkert 1972: 353-4)- 

Of course in the later tradition a number of ways to fill out the 
system were proposed and were sometimes ascribed to Pythagoras 
himself (Heath 1913: ioyff). The first detailed account based on 
something like the Philolaic system is found in Plutarch who de¬ 
scribes the distances of the heavenly bodies from the central fire 
as increasing by powers of three, but the system he is describing 
is clearly a later elaboration of Philolaus’ cosmos, since the sun is 
assigned the sixth position out from the center after the counter-earth, 
earth, moon, Mercury and Venus, whereas testimony going back to 
Aristotle makes clear that the sun came after the counter-earth, earth, 
and moon for Philolaus (Plut. De an. proc. 1028b). Other detailed 
accounts of the harmony of the spheres not tied to the Philolaic 
astronomy begin with Plato (the myth of Er in the Republic), and 
scholars have tended to assume that there must have been a Pytha¬ 
gorean astronomy before Philolaus that was geocentric and had 
seven moving bodies to correspond to the heptachord (Heath 1913: 
107). However, such an assumption simply has no basis in the early 
evidence. Neither Aristotle in his extant treatises nor Alexander who 
had access to Aristotle’s lost book on the Pythagoreans knows of any 
other Pythagorean astronomical system than that of Philolaus. 

What then does the Pythagorean doctrine of the harmony of 
spheres seem to have included according to Aristotle’s account? The 
basic point is that the heavenly bodies produce music by their move¬ 
ments in that the sounds which they produce by their rapid move¬ 
ment through the heavens form a harmonia or scale (Barker 1989: 33 
n. 22). Thus the Pythagoreans are said to have assumed that the 
speeds of the heavenly bodies, judged by their distances, are in the 
ratios of the concordant musical intervals. It is noteworthy that 
Aristotle says not that they argued that the speeds were in the whole- 
number ratios but that they assumed it (uttoQepevoi - 2gob2i). The 
Pythagoreans had no way to obtain precise enough measurements in 
order to show that the speeds were in fact in such ratios. That the 
speeds had such ratios was an assertion of faith in the order of the 
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cosmos. Aristotle spends most of his time disputing the idea that the 
heavenly bodies make any sound at all. Evidently the Pythagoreans 
had argued by analogy with what happens on earth. Since large 
bodies in motion on earth make noise, it is reasonable to assume that 
bodies as large as the sun, moon, etc., moving as fast as they do, 
should make a sound. The Pythagoreans had responded to the obvi¬ 
ous objection that we hear no sound by suggesting that we are accus¬ 
tomed to it from birth and have no experience of silence to compare 
it with. This response is very much of a piece with the testimony 
about Philolaus’ astronomy. It is clear that the Pythagoreans were 
concerned to make their doctrines consistent with the phenomena 
although they often used tortured reasoning. 

One last point about Aristotle’s and Alexander’s testimony. Since 
Aristotle does not discuss the details of the ordering of the heavenly 
bodies in the De caelo, it is unclear whether he connected the har¬ 
mony of the spheres doctrine with the Pythagorean (Philolaic) astro¬ 
nomical system which he discusses elsewhere. However, he never 
mentions any other astronomical system. Moreover, Alexander, in 
his commentary on the Metaphysics, not only does not mention any 
other astronomical system, but he also explicitly ties the harmony of 
the spheres doctrine to the astronomy of Philolaus, which uniquely 
has ten orbiting bodies rather than the eight that were typical in 
Greek astronomy: 

Ka0’ appovlav 8s Tijv toutcov t&^iv ettoiouv Aa(3ovTE<; to to 
8ekoc toc KivoupEva crcbpaTa, cov 6 Koopos, SiECTTcruai car’ 
aAAf|Acov koctcc tocs appovixas caroaTaaEis ... (in Metaph. 4 i. 2 ff) 

... they made the arrangement o f the celestial bodies harmonious by 
supposing that the ten moving bodies which make up the universe are 
separated from each other by concordant intervals. 

(tr. Dooley - my emphasis) 

How then does this Aristotelian testimony compare with what we 
find in the fragments of Philolaus? What evidence is there for or 
against the thesis that Philolaus accepted the doctrine of the har¬ 
mony of the spheres? As many scholars have noted, there is no direct 
mention of the doctrine in the fragments, but there is strong implicit 
evidence that the harmony of the spheres had an important role 
in Philolaus’ system. First, it is obvious that harmony was a central 
concept in Philolaus’ system and that he thought it had to be 
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invoked in order to explain the cosmos. Thus, it would be natural to 
suppose that he went beyond saying that harmony was a principle 
necessary to tie together the unlike principles, limiters and un- 
limiteds (F6), to say that it tied them together in the cosmos according 
to the whole-number ratios that would generate a musical harmony. 
As Kahn has noted (1974: 177) this is precisely what happens in the 
second part ofF6. The fragment starts by talking about the necessity 
of harmony in a broad sense, but abruptly switches to talking about 
harmony in terms of the octave and the whole-number ratios. Thus, 
while we cannot be sure that Philolaus originated the doctrine, it 
appears to be a natural consequence of his broader philosophical 
outlook, according to which everything in the cosmos is a numeri¬ 
cally determined harmonia of limiters and unlimiteds. 


Numbers and concepts in the cosmos 

Aristotle, Metaphysics 1.8, 990a i8ff Iti 8e ttcos 6 e! Aafkiv ama 
pev eTvot toc toO api0poO Tra0r| kcc! tov apiOpov tcov kcctcc tov 
oupavov ovtcov xai yiyvopEvcov xai e£ apxqs xai vOv, api 0 pov 8’ 
aAAov pr| 0 Eva eTvoci trapa tov api 0 pov toOtov e£ ou ctuvecttpxev 6 
5 xoapos; 6tocv yap ev tco81 pev tco pspEi 8o£a xai xaipos ocutois ij, 
pixpov 8e ocvco0ev f| xoctco0ev a8ixia xai xplais q pT§is, ottoSei^iv Se 
AEycoaiv oti toutcov pev sxaaTOv api 0 pos ectti, CTup^alvEi 8 e xotoc 
tov tottov toOtov f|Sq TrAfj 0 os Elvai tcov auviOTapEvcov pEyE 0 cov 
81a to toc TTa 0 r| touto 6cxoAow0eTv toTs tottois ExaaTOts, troTEpov 
10 outos 6 ai/Tos eotiv api0pos 6 ev tco oupavco, ov 8eT Ao^eIv oti 
toutcov sxaaTOv EOTiv, f| Trapa toOtov ocAAos; 6 pev yap FIAoctcov 
ETEpOV Elvai 9POIV. 

7 tiev Alexander irev ev E ev A b r Bonitz auvpaivT) Bonitz 

But yet how must we understand that number and the character¬ 
istics of numbers are the causes of the things that are and come to 
be in the heavens, both from the beginning and now, but that there 
is no other [kind of] number besides the number from which the 
world-order is constituted? For whenever opinion or due season are 
in such and such a region in their view, and a little above or below 
injustice and separation and mixture, and they state as proof that 
each of these is a number, and that there are already a multitude of 
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composite magnitudes in this place because these characteristics [of 
number] correspond to these several regions, is it this same number, 
the number in the heavens, which we must understand each of these 
[concepts] to be, or is it another kind of number besides this? Plato, 
at least, says that it is another. (after Tredennick) 

Alexander, in Metaph. 74.6 lAEyov yap ev tivi pev pepEi toO 
xoapou 8o£av auvlaTaaOai, ev aAAco 8e xaipov, iraAiv 8’ au ev 
aAAco f| k6ctco0ev toutcov f| cxvco0ev f| a8ixlav f| Kplaiv p pT^iv f| 
aAAo ti tcov ev tco oupavco. Tps 8e toutcov kotoc Tpv tcx^iv Tpv 
5 toiocutt)v auaTaCTEcos crrroSEi^iv icpEpov oti toutcov pev EKacrrov 
TOU api 0 poO ECTTIV, EXCTCTTCp 8 e TOTTCp EV TCO KOOPCO OIKEToS TIS ECTT1V 
api 0 pos. tco pev yap peoco to ev (irpcoTOV yap ecttiv EVTau 0 a), 
PETa 8e to peoov toc 8uo, a So^av te iAEyov xai ToApav xai outcos 
aEi acpiaTapEvcov cctto tou pectou ttAeiovo tov api 0 pov ylyvEO 0 ai 
10 tcov auviOTapEvcov 81a to xai tous api 0 pous £§ cov auviaTavTai, 
paAAov 8e oTs ectti toutcc, toioutous Elvau tcx yap tcov api 0 pcov 
Trd 0 r) xai tous api 0 pous toIs tottois 6(koAou0eTv toTs ev tco 
oupavco xai oIxeious outoTs Elvar 816 xai tcx pEy£ 0 r) ex toutcov 
ETTiauppalvEiv... ( 75 . 15 ) Tps 8e toc^ecos Tfjs ev tco oupavco, f|V 
15 ETTOloOvTO TCOV dpi 0 pcOV Ol Flu 0 ay 6 pElOl, PVTIPOVEUEI EV TCO SEUTEpep 
TTEpi tt]s Flu 0 ayopixcov So^ps- 

11 TaCrrd Dooley cf. Alex. 75.15 tccC/tcc MSS 


For they said that opinion is established in a particular part of the 
universe, and due season in another, and in yet another in turn, 
whether below or above these, either injustice or separation or mix¬ 
ture or some other of the things in the heavens. The proof they 
offered that these things are established according to an arrange¬ 
ment such as this is that each of them belongs to a number, and 
there is a particular number proper to each place in the universe. 
For at the center is i (for the center is the first place in the universe); 
after the center is 2, which they called both “opinion” and “dar¬ 
ing”; and in this way the number of things being constituted 
becomes greater as they keep moving away from the center, because 
the numbers too from which they are constituted, or rather with 
which they are identical, are of this kind. For they said that numbers 
and their characteristics follow the places in the heavens, and are 
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proper to them; and that for this reason spatial magnitudes too come 
into existence at a later stage out of these numbers ... In the second 
book of his treatise on the doctrine of the Pythagoreans, Aristotle 
mentions the arrangement of the numbers in the heavens which the 
Pythagoreans devised. (tr. Dooley with changes) 

Alexander, in Metaph. 75.21 oTov pv wovto tc^iv EyEiv ttiv 
8ua8a, touttiv eAeyov Eyeiv ttiv tct^iv ev tw xoapco ttiv 8o£av, 
etteiSti 8uas 8o£a f^v auToIs. ttocAiv f|v t&^iv f| etetocs, tocutt|v 
aiTESlSoaav ev tco xoapco tw xaipco, ette'i koc1 tov etttci aptOpov 
5 [i<ai] xatpov pyoOvTO eTvoci. ptxpov 8e ocvcoOev toO xaipou f| 
kcttcoGev ettoiouv, e1 ETuyev, a8ixlav f| xplaiv, oti xai f) tcov 
auTcov toutoi^ apiOpcov toi^is p outti f^v. ypa9ETai 8e ev tictiv 
avTiypatois ovt'i tou aSixlav “aviKiav” avixlav 8e cpaaiv Otto 
tcov fluOayopEicov AeyEaOai Tpv irEVTaSa... 

They said, for instance, that opinion occupies that place in the uni¬ 
verse which, they believed, 2 occupies, since for them 2 was opinion. 
To due season they gave in turn that place in the universe which 7 
occupies, since they also thought that the number 7 is due season. 
And a little above or below due season they located injustice or 
separation, whichever it happened to be, because the arrangement 
of the numbers which are the same as these was also the same. Cer¬ 
tain transcriptions of the text have the reading anikia (non-victory) 
instead of adikia (injustice). For they say that the Pythagoreans 
called the number 5 anikia. (tr. Dooley with changes) 


COMMENTARY 

These texts present a seldom commented upon aspect of early Pythagorean 
cosmology according to which abstract concepts such as opinion, injustice, 
due season, mixture, and separation are assigned specific places in the cos¬ 
mos. There are many puzzling features about these reports, but for present 
purposes two main problems need to be addressed: (1) What can be made 
of the theory which Aristotle is assigning to the Pythagoreans? (2) Is that 
theory likely to have been held by Philolaus or is it the work of other 
Pythagoreans? 

The general outlines of the theory are tolerably clear from Aristotle’s 
words and Alexander’s commentary on them, but our information is so 
limited that much must remain uncertain. Aristotle assigns an argument to 
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the Pythagoreans that runs as follows: (i) concepts such as due season, 
opinion, separation, etc. are numbers; (2) every number has its own partic¬ 
ular region in the cosmos; (3) therefore, each of these concepts is also found 
in a particular region of the cosmos. Thus, to use Alexander’s example, the 
number 2 is found in a specific region of the universe and therefore opinion, 
which is identified with the number 2, is to be found in that region as well. 
The first premise above is clearly supported as Pythagorean by testimony 
elsewhere in Aristotle, although it is not clear that Aristotle is right to say 
that the Pythagoreans literally identified concepts and numbers. Thus, at 
Metaphysics g85b2g we are told that certain characteristics of number are 
associated with justice and others with mind, soul, and due season respec¬ 
tively, and Alexander expands on this in his commentary. At Metaphysics 
g8ya2i Aristotle says that the Pythagoreans first began the attempt to 
define “the what” of things, and this would seem to be connected to the 
attempt to tie certain concepts to certain numbers. 

The second premise, that each number (presumably just numbers 1 -10) 
belongs to a specific region of the cosmos, is not stated as explicitly else¬ 
where in Aristotle. To be sure, he says that the Pythagoreans thought that 
the world-order was a harmony and a number (g86a3) and searched for 
analogues between things and numbers, but up to this point in the Meta¬ 
physics he has made no assertion that they assigned specific numbers to 
specific places in the cosmic order. Alexander says that Aristotle mentioned 
the arrangement of numbers in the heavens in the second book of his work 
on the Pythagoreans. It is hard to know whether this means that Aristotle 
dealt with the topic in some detail or whether he just literally “mentioned” 
the basic idea. Certainly Alexander does not provide much more detail on 
this topic. He only tells us that the number 1 was associated with the center 
and that the numbers went in order out from the center. However, he never 
explicitly ties any other number with any other specific region in the cos¬ 
mos in his commentary on this passage of Aristotle. Earlier in his commen¬ 
tary (38.22) he mentioned that the number seven was associated with the 
sun, but this does not square very well with the system that counts outward 
from the middle, at least if we are counting heavenly bodies, since the sun 
would be 5 on such a count. 

It is also interesting to note that in Alexander’s commentary on Meta¬ 
physics ggoa22ff, with the single exception of “daring,” he only discusses 
the concepts that Aristotle has introduced (opinion, due season, mixture, 
separation, and injustice [with the variant non-victory]). Aristotle gave 
none of the specific numbers with which these concepts were connected, 
and Alexander fills in some but not all of the holes (2 = opinion and dar¬ 
ing, 7 = opportunity). Still, it is somewhat surprising that, if Alexander 
had Aristotle’s special treatises on the Pythagoreans, he does not fill in more 
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or mention other concepts. One gets the suspicion that Aristotle may not 
have said much more about the position of concepts in the cosmos than 
we find in the Metaphysics. Indeed, Alexander reports that Aristotle, in 
his special treatises on the Pythagoreans, mentioned the arrangement of 
numbers in the cosmos, not the arrangement of concepts. 

It is possible that the Pythagoreans did present a fully worked out theory 
of the positions of numbers in the cosmos and assigned a well defined set 
of abstract concepts to each of these regions. However, to judge from 
Alexander’s and Aristotle’s testimony (which is admittedly risky especially 
given that we lack Aristotle’s works on the Pythagoreans), it would appear 
more likely that the system was more analogous to the theory of the har¬ 
mony of the spheres, in that the general argument according to which 
numbers and concepts were assigned to regions of the cosmos was articu¬ 
lated and some examples were given, but the details were not filled in, 
or admitted of widely different interpretations among the Pythagoreans 
themselves. 

Given the state of the evidence it is impossible to determine exactly what 
the purpose of this system was. It is noteworthy that the concepts which are 
assigned positions in the cosmos are not a haphazard group but have cer¬ 
tain features in common. Almost all of them are in fact paralleled by earlier 
Presocratic thinkers. Thus, Empedocles is famous for having mixed the 
concepts of love and strife in with his four material elements. But the 
functions of love and strife are to mix and separate the elements, so that 
we would seem to have here the precursor of the Pythagorean idea that 
“mixture” and “separation” have a place in the cosmos. Much earlier, 
Anaximander is famous for invoking the idea of the injustice of the elements 
to each other (Fi) and the necessary retribution. So that the role of injus¬ 
tice in the Pythagorean cosmos (as well as justice) also has a precedent. 
It should also be remembered that Anaxagoras puts mind in the cosmos 
as well (mind is mentioned in Aristotle’s account of the Pythagoreans at 
Metaph. g85b3o). Given the scarcity of the sources, it is probably not profit¬ 
able to speculate further about the nature of the Pythagorean theory, and 
I will now turn to the second question: Did Philolaus espouse anything like 
this theory? 

It appears that in general terms the theory could very plausibly be 
assigned to Philolaus, but that some of the details of Alexander’s account of 
it conflict with Philolaus’ system, so that it must remain in doubt whether 
it should be assigned to him. The assumption that certain concepts are tied 
to specific numbers is very plausible for Philolaus, who maintains that all 
things are known through number (F4). Moreover, Alexander in his com¬ 
mentary on Aristotle’s account of Pythagoreanism at Metaphysics g85b26ff 
does associate the concept of due season with the number 7 and with the 
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sun, where the sun is clearly the sun in Philolaus’ astronomical system, 
since the central fire is mentioned (38.22). This would suggest that 
Philolaus identified the concept due season with 7 and gave it a specific 
place in the cosmos, the region around the sun. Some cosmological sense 
lies behind this, in that the sun is clearly the cause of seasons. Likewise, 
when Alexander says in his commentary on Metaphysics 9goai8ff (74.13) 
that the number 1 is associated with the center, it is possible to see this as 
based on F7 of Philolaus, where “the first thing harmonized” is called “the 
one in the center of the sphere.” As I have argued above in the account of 
Philolaus’ cosmogony, Aristotle seems to have read this fragment as saying 
that the number 1 was constructed. This is probably a misunderstanding of 
Philolaus, but nonetheless it can be taken as evidence that Philolaus’ book 
is behind Alexander’s assertion (based on Aristotle) that the number 1 is 
at the center. 

However, what will not work in Philolaus’ system is Alexander’s asser¬ 
tion that the number 2 came after the center and that the numbers in¬ 
creased with the distance from the center. The problem is that Alexander’s 
other testimony that the sun was tied to the number 7, which must refer to 
Philolaus’ astronomical system since it mentions the central fire (38.22), 
clearly counts from the fixed stars inwards, so that the sun is seventh after 
the fi xed stars and the five planets. 

It is worth noting that Alexander’s account of the system that starts in 
the center and counts outward is nowhere explicitly tied to the central fire 
system, and we might therefore suppose that he and his source Aristotle are 
describing a different Pythagorean system. The problem is that it simply is 
not tied to any specific astronomical details that would allow us to be sure 
that the reference was not to Philolaus either. Even if it could be deter¬ 
mined that it was the central fire system, it still could be a reinterpretation 
of Philolaus’ system by his successors, since there are parallels for such 
reinterpretations (Plutarch, De an. proc. 1028b). There is also the possibility 
that here as elsewhere Alexander is not giving an account based on actual 
texts of the Pythagoreans but just an example of his own creation. How¬ 
ever, the language he uses in no way indicates that he is using his own 
example and rather implies that it is the Pythagoreans’. 

It is worth noting that none of the accounts of Philolaus’ astronomical 
system, either in Aristotle or in the later doxography, mentions anything 
about specific positions of numbers or concepts in the cosmos. However, 
such arguments from silence, given the state of our sources for Philolaus, 
carry almost no weight. Thus, it seems best to conclude that it is impossible 
to be certain whether Philolaus is to be connected with the Pythagorean 
theory that assigned concepts to places in the cosmos. 
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Testimonia A27 and A28 

The text below follows that of Diels with the following 
conventions: 

Laaaj Letters added in the margin or above the line by scribe, 
aga Letters that are ambiguous or that can not be read clearly, 
[aaa] Letters added by the editor (Diels unless otherwise noted) 
for obliterated or mistaken letters. 

(aaa) Letters added by the editor (Diels unless otherwise noted). 
[aaaj Letters deleted by the editor (Diels unless otherwise noted). 

A27 Meno Anonymi Londinensis 18.8 ( suppl..Arist. 3.1.31 ed. 
Diels) OiAoAao<; 8e 6 Kp[o]TcoviaTT|s auvEOTavai <pr|aiv tcx 
f||i€TEpoc CTcb|ji[aTa ex] 0EppoO. apET<ox)a yap outo slvai cpuxpou 
[, urropi]pvr|axcov cnro tivcov toioutcov to crrrEpp[a slvai Qspjpov, 
5 KaTOtCTKEUOtCTTlKOV 8e TOUTO t[o0 £cpo]U' KOI 6 TOTTOS 8e, ElS OV f) 
xaTa(3oA[f| - pf|Tpa] 6e aCfTT) - eotIv 0EppoTEpa xai Eoi[xuia 
ek]e1vco- lto 8e eoiko5 Tivi toito SuvaTai, c£> eoixevj- ette! 8e to 
KorracrKEud^fov dpE]TOXl_bjv ecjtiv vpuxpou xai 6 totto^sj 8e, 
ev da[i f) xaTa|3oA]r|, apEToyos eotiv cpuxpou, SfiAov [oti xai 
10 to] xot aoxEua^ops vov £coov toio0to[v ylvE]Tai. eis 8e toutou ttiv 
KOTOtcx [eut}v u]Tropvf|OEi Trpoaxp'nTai toiouti] ■ pe[tcx yap] ttiv 
EXTE^IV EU0ECOS [to] TO ^CpOV ETTiaTTCtTai TO EKTOS TTVEUpa CpUypbv 
ov- eTto ttocAiv Ka0aiTEpEi XP ?°5 ekttepttei outo. 8ia touto 8ti xai 
OpE^lS TOU EXTOS TTVEUpaTOS, IVO Trj[l] ETT<E>lCTdxTCp TOU TTVEUpOTOS 
15 oAxrj 0Epp[6]TEpa urrapyovTa tcx f)pETEpa acopaTa irpos outoO 
xaTaiybynTai. xai ttiv pev ouotooiv tcov T)pETEpcov acopaTCOv ev 
toutoTs q>r|aiv. AEyEi 8e ylvEcr0ai tcxs voaous 8ia te xoAf|v xai alpa 
xai 9 Acypa, apyfiv 8e yivsaOai tcov voacov touto- d-rroTEAEicrOai 
8e cpr|aiv to pev alpa Trayu pev £|_acoj TTapa0Ai|3opEVT]s tt)s aapxos, 
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20 Aetttov Se yivEcrOai Siaipoupevcov tcov ev Tfj aapxi ayysicov to Se 
9A4ypa auviaTaa0ai crrro tcov op|3pcov 9 t|aiv. Arysi Se Tpv yoA-riv 
iycopa elvai Trjs aapxos. TtapaSo^ov te ai_ujTO<; avip etti toutou 
xeiveu Asysi yap ppSE TETay0a[i] etti t[co] f|TraTi yoAfiv, ix < ^ > P ct 
MEVtoi Trjs aapxos slvai Tpv yoAf|V. to T> <?b 9 A£ypa tcov 
25 ttAeiotcov L'+' u X^P)° v J I^eppov] slvai AsyovTcov outos 0sppov tt) 
9uaEi UTr[o]Ti0ETar caro yap tou 9A4y£iv 9Asypa Eipf)a0ar touttii 
Se xai tcx 9 AEypaivov[Ta] liEToyrj tou 9A4ypaTOS 9 AEyp[a]ivEi. 
xai toOto pev Sp apya<; tcov vo[a]cov uTr[o]Ti0ETai, [aJuvEpya Se 
U7TEp(3oA[ds] LT E J 0Eppacrias, Tpo 9 rjs, xaTacpuf^Ecofs xai eJvSeios 
30 <toutcov f|> tcov tou[to]i[s TrapaTrAriCTicov.] 

2 KpcoTcoviaTiis P: Suppl. Kenyon 3 dpETOxa Diels apETa vel apeya P dpiyq Kenyon 
4-5 suppl. Blass 6 suppl. Kenyon 6-7 suppl. Kenyon 8 &petoxov altera o ex 
r) corn P ipuypov P 9 suppl. Kenyon co ex t| P 9-10 suppl. Kenyon 
10 toiooto[v ect]tcu suppl. Kenyon 11 suppl. Kenyon 19 pectov, addito ev 
compendio et superscriptis aco (vel acoi), denique deletis aov in pev ecjgo corr. P. 
22 otos P 25 4/uxov deletis 0 Eppov superscr. P 26 suppl. Kenyon 27-8 suppl. 
Kenyon 29 vel vnrEpPaA, sed UTTEpPaAAoucras propter spatium suppleri nequit te 
pallidiore atramento ante versum supplevit P 

A28 Meno Anonymi Londinensis 20.21 {Suppl. Arist. 3.1.36 ed. 
Diels) xai aysSov [o&tos [Petron] cb]s 6 OiAoAaos oietoi up 
Elvai ev fplv yoAfi[v f|] a[yp]dgv. xai xaTa mev touto 
CTUvriyopEUCTEV tco OiAoAaco, xaTa Se T&AAa tguTovEif. 

3 axpetav Diels a... Eiav vel a... aiov P 4 TaAAaauTOVEi vel TaaAAcrriyvEi P 
auTO<yvcopo)v£i vel aC/TOv<o>Ei Diels 


A27 Philolaus of Croton says that our bodies are constituted out of 
hot. For he says that they have no share of cold on the basis of 
something like the following considerations: Sperm is hot and this is 
what constructs the animal. Also the place into which it is sown, the 
womb itself, is even hotter and like to the seed. But what is like 
something has the same power as that to which it is like. Since that 
which constructs has no share of cold, and the place in which the 
sowing occurs has no share of the cold, it is clear that the animal 
that is constructed turns out to have the same character. He also 
mentions the following sort of consideration regarding the construc¬ 
tion of the animal: Immediately after birth the animal breathes in 
the external air which is cold. Then it sends it out again like a debt. 
Indeed, it is for this reason that there is a desire for external air, so 
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that our bodies, which were too hot before, by the drawing in of 
breath from outside are cooled thereby. He says, then, that the con¬ 
stitution of our body depends on these things. 

He says that diseases arise through bile and blood and phlegm, 
and that these are the origin of diseases. He says that the blood is 
made thick when the flesh is squeezed inwards, but that it becomes 
thin when the vessels in the flesh are broken up. He says that phlegm 
is constituted from rains. Bile, he says, is a serum of the flesh. And 
the same man stirs up a paradox on this topic. For he says that bile 
is not even assigned to the liver, but rather that bile is a serum of the 
flesh. And again, while most people say that phlegm is cold, he him¬ 
self postulates that it is hot by nature. For he says that “phlegm” 
gets its name from phlegein (“to burn”). In this way also things that 
are inflamed are inflamed by taking part in phlegm. It is these then 
that he postulates as the origins of diseases. He says that excesses of 
heat, nutriment, and cooling as well as deficiencies of these or things 
like these also have a role. 

A28 This one [Petron] also, pretty much like Philolaus, thinks 
that bile does not exist in us or is useless. In this respect he agreed 
with Philolaus, but in other respects he fhas views of his ownf. 


AUTHENTICITY 

Both of these testimonia are preserved in the papyrus known as the Anonymus 
Londinensis which dates from the second century ad. The papyrus deals 
solely with medical matters and falls into three distinct parts which ulti¬ 
mately derive from quite different sources (Diels 1893a and Jones 1947). 
The first part presents some medical definitions that show Stoic influence, 
while the third part is a history of physiology from after 300 bc. down to 
Alexander Philatheles. Sandwiched in between these two is a section de¬ 
voted to the aetiology of disease in which the opinions of twenty thinkers 
are given. All of these figures of whom we have knowledge (seven were 
unknown before the discovery of the papyrus) can be dated before 
Aristotle. Moreover, in the course of this section the text of the papyrus 
cites Aristotle in several places as the source for the views it is reporting. 
Although there are some indications that Aristotle may himself have 
written on diseases (Lloyd 1979: 97 n. 204) it seems most likely that the 
“Aristotle” that the papyrus cites as its source is in fact the history of 
medicine by Aristotle’s pupil Meno. Galen (In Hipp. de nat. horn. 15.25 K) 
reports that a “medical collection” was in circulation under the name of 
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Aristotle, but that it was agreed to be by his pupil Meno and was therefore 
called by some the Menoneia. 

The testimonia on Philolaus are found in this middle section and thus 
rest on the authority of Meno. The accounts of Philolaus’ medical views are 
quite detailed and it seems very likely that Meno, working at the end of the 
fourth century, had access to Philolaus’ book and is thus our earliest direct 
evidence for its existence. To doubt this would be to suppose that a work 
was forged in Philolaus’ name before the end of the fourth century and that 
Meno was taken in by it. Moreover, the medical views assigned to Philolaus 
by Meno, although containing some idiosyncrasies, accord very well with 
what we know of Hippocratic medicine around 400 bc, as will be seen in 
the commentary below. Furthermore, while there are some connections 
with Plato’s comments on diseases in the Timaeus, there are also radical 
differences that preclude supposing that what are presented as Philolaus’ 
medical views are in fact from a spurious work forged after the Timaeus. 
Thus, the testimonia about Philolaus’ medical views are some of our most 
reliable evidence for his thought. It is a good reminder of the inadequacy 
of our sources to point out that if not for the discovery of the Anonymus 
Londinensis we would never have known that Philolaus dealt with medical 
topics at all. 


COMMENTARY 

Context of the testimonia: Although the Anonymus Londinensis is a very 
important source for Philolaus there are a number of difficulties inherent in 
using it. It is crucial to realize that while the views ascribed to Philolaus 
and the other thinkers on the aetiology of diseases are likely ultimately to 
go back to Meno, the papyrus is not likely to be a direct copy of Meno’s 
text. There are several places where the papyrus text in fact states disagree¬ 
ment with “Aristotle” (6-42ff), and other places where it inserts much later 
material into the earlier account (e.g. at the beginning of the account of 
Plato’s views a definition of blending is introduced that is not Plato’s but 
shows Stoic influence [ 14.16ff]). The papyrus in fact has many corrections 
and passages marked out which suggest that it is more likely to be some¬ 
one’s private notes than a text meant for circulation. Perhaps the likeliest 
scenario is that the papyrus is the notes of a medical student, based on 
lectures by a teacher who primarily used Meno for the section on diseases, 
but who also introduced other material. The section on Philolaus does not 
have any material that is obviously from a different source and is thus likely 
to rest almost exclusively on the authority of Meno. However, there are 
serious questions as to the extent to which the account of Philolaus is dis¬ 
torted both by Meno’s arrangement of materials and terminology and also 
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by the influence of the anonymous “lecturer” who is presenting Meno’s 
views (Jones 1947: 4-5). 

At the beginning of the section on diseases (4.26ff) the theories of disease 
are divided into two classes: (1) those which find the origin of disease in 
residues of nutriment; (2) those which hold that diseases arise from the 
elements that constitute the body. The presentation of the opinions on 
diseases is then divided in half along these lines. However, several of the 
medical writers in the first section in fact have nothing to say about residues 
and explain diseases in terms of other principles (e.g. Hippo of Croton and 
Thrasymachus of Sardis). In the second section it is likewise not clear that 
all the thinkers mentioned explained disease through the basic elements of 
the body, and it is clear that in many cases, even when the elements do 
have a role in causing disease, other causes are adduced as well. However, 
there is at least a structural uniformity in the case of the second section. In 
every case a given author’s theory of the basic constitution of the body is 
presented first and then followed by his account of disease. In the case of 
Plato other aspects of his medical views are discussed, such as the role of the 
various organs in the body and the structure of the soul. The section on 
Philolaus conforms to this general pattern: first we are given his account of 
the constitution of the human body and then his theory of diseases. It 
is possible that this structure of the account of opinions on diseases does 
not go back to Meno but is imposed by an intermediary source (e.g. the 
“lecturer’). However, the word “residues” (TrspicjcTcbpotTcc) , which is used 
to label one of the two main types of disease theory, is a word heavily used 
in Aristotle and this perhaps suggests that the structure of the whole section 
should be assigned to Meno. 

Whoever is responsible for the structure, it undoubtedly distorts the 
doctrines of Philolaus and others in that it orders them according to the 
questions of later thinkers rather than presenting them in their original 
sequence. Since we have Plato’s Timaeus we can compare what Plato 
actually says with the report in Meno. Such a comparison shows that a 
basically accurate summary is given, but the sequence of ideas is quite a bit 
different than in Plato, and what purports to be a quotation is in fact a 
loose paraphrase (Jones 1947: 3). Thus great caution is needed in evaluat¬ 
ing the report on Philolaus. Certainly we should not assume that the struc¬ 
ture of the report reflects the structure of Philolaus’ book very much, and 
it is impossible to assume that the language used in every case reflects 
Philolaus’ actual words, although some expressions seem likely to be his. 

The constitution of the human body: Philolaus is unique among the 
theorists discussed in this section of the Anonymus Londinensis in that he 
appears to explain the body in terms of just one constituent - “the hot.” 
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Plato and Philistion say that the body is composed of the four elements, 
Menecrates has two hot elements (blood and bile) and two cold (breath 
and phlegm), while Polybus and Petron appeal to just the hot and the cold. 
However, that there were other monistic theories of the body’s composition 
in fifth-century Greek medicine is clear from the Hippocratic treatise On the 
Nature of Man. In the first chapter of that treatise the author rejects theories 
that explain the body in terms of just one of the four elements(earth, air, 
fire, and water). In this case he complains not only about the monism, but 
also because these elements are not evident constituents of the body. In the 
second chapter he goes on to object to other monistic theories which are this 
time put forward by doctors and based on one of the “obvious” constitu¬ 
ents of the body such as blood, bile, or phlegm. Thus, it is clear that 
monistic theories were much mooted at a date sometime before the writing 
of On the Nature of Man (c. 400), although there is no reference to any theory 
based just on “the hot,” so that there does not seem to be any specific 
reference to Philolaus. 

None of the extant Hippocratic works are quite as thoroughly monistic 
as Philolaus is presented as being. Breaths tries to make breath the only 
cause of disease (ch. 5), but only argues that breath is the most important 
and controlling element in the body, not that it is the only one. Similarly On 
Fleshes regards the hot as immortal, as thinking all things, and as crucial in 
the formation of the body, but not as the only constituent. Thus, Philolaus’ 
theory is not exactly paralleled in any of the works in the Hippocratic 
corpus, but it fits very well into the types of theory that were common at 
the end of the fifth century, and specifically those attacked in On the Nature 
of Man. 

But what exactly is the nature of Philolaus’ claim about the constitution 
of the human body? Does he mean the same kind of thing as Anaximenes 
presumably meant when he said that all things are air, i.e. that everything 
in the world is wholly constituted out of some form of air? If so, Philolaus 
would be arguing that the body is wholly constituted by fire in some form, 
so that e.g. bones would be one form of fire, and flesh another. This is the 
usual interpretation and is what the text of the Anonymus Londinensis seems 
to mean at first sight. However, there are problems which suggest that this 
view needs to be modified slightly. Before speculating further, though, it is 
necessary to go on and examine the arguments which Philolaus presents to 
support the thesis that the body is constituted of the hot. 

It is characteristic of both arguments that they are, in form at least, only 
adequate to show that the body is originally hot and has no share of cold, 
without proving anything about whatever other constituents it may have. 
The first argument begins by asserting that both the sperm which con¬ 
structs the animal and also the place in which the sperm is sown (i.e. the 
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womb) are hot. Philolaus then draws the conclusion that since the compo¬ 
nents have no share in the cold, what is constructed out of them must have 
the same quality, and hence that our body has no share in the cold. This 
involves a common Presocratic principle, that the product cannot have 
anything in it that cannot be explained in terms of the constituents, i.e. it 
recognizes Parmenides’ ban on absolute coming-to-be. It is interesting that 
the conclusion is stated only in the negative form, i.e. it asserts that the 
body has no innate cold rather than that it is hot. It would seem to be an 
open question as to whether it has other qualities besides heat. We might 
object that Philolaus’ own reasoning suggests that it must. Surely he would 
admit that sperm is moist as well as hot, and by the argument just described 
it would follow that our bodies have the moist in them. 

The second argument similarly tries to show that our bodies are hot by 
showing that they have no innate cold and must bring it in from outside. 
Philolaus points out that after birth the organism draws in breath from 
outside, breath which is cold. This cold breath is then sent back out again 
like a debt. What is striking about the language here is the emphasis on 
showing that cold is something foreign to the body, that it is brought in 
from outside (to ektos ttveupoc) and then sent back as something not prop¬ 
erly belonging to the body, but only borrowed. Philolaus then concludes 
the argument by asserting that our desire for breath in fact demonstrates 
the central thesis that our bodies are, in their own nature, hot. It is in 
order to cool down our bodies which are in themselves too hot (©EppoTEpa 
CnrapxovTa Ta qpETEpa CTcbpotTa) that we draw in breath from outside 
(ETTEiadKTcp TTVEuporros oAkt)). Thus once again the whole point of the 
argument is to show that the body is hot and not cold, and it does nothing 
to show that the body might not have other constituents besides the hot. 
But there is one further noteworthy point about this last argument, that 
may perhaps suggest another way of understanding what Philolaus means. 

This second argument in fact concedes that after birth the cold and air 
do have a role in our body. They play a crucial role in cooling down the 
body which is too hot. Thus, if Philolaus’ position is that our bodies after 
birth and during our life are composed just of the hot, there seem to be 
problems. It might be possible to maintain that the cold and air are always 
to be viewed as external to our true nature, and thus still argue that humans 
are only composed of the hot, but surely this position is at least made 
weaker by the admission that we take these external substances into our¬ 
selves and cannot in fact live without them. What this suggests is that 
Philolaus’ point may be not about our adult bodies, but about the embryo. 
The thesis is that the human body is in origin hot with no share of the cold, 
which would not deny that we come to share in the cold when we are born. 

This interpretation can be made more plausible if we notice a similarity 
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between the arguments given here and Philolaus’ methodology elsewhere. 
In each area of inquiry Philolaus seems to have tried to identify the starting- 
points necessary to account for the origin of things, without going beyond 
the limits of our knowledge (see pt. II, ch. 3). It may be that this methodol¬ 
ogy is at work in the account of the human body as well. In order to explain 
the first origin of our bodies we are justified in supposing that they are 
constituted by the hot since the factors that lead to their development are 
hot (sperm and the womb), and since upon birth our bodies act, in the 
process of respiration, as if they lacked the cold and as if it were foreign to 
them. Philolaus’ point is that we can account for the origin of our bodies 
pretty well by just appealing to the hot. However, once we get beyond the 
stage of embryology, he may be willing to concede that other principles are 
required to explain the functioning of the living human being. Certainly 
F13 will suggest that other starting-points are required in order to explain 
different kinds of living organisms. 

Further support for the thesis that Philolaus is doing embryology when 
he says that we are constituted of the hot can be found in the often noticed 
analogy between Philolaus’ description of the breathing of the new-born 
infant here and the description of the first stages ofPythagorean cosmogony 
both in F7 of Philolaus and in Aristotle’s reports on the Pythagoreans. F7 
clearly states that “the first thing fitted together” was in the center of the 
world and was called the hearth. This is a clear reference to the famous 
central fire. Aristotle (F202) tells us that in the next stage of the cos- 
mosgony time and breath and void were “breathed in” (EtTEicrdyEcrQai - 
similar to etteictccktco in Meno’s account) from the unlimited. The analogy 
is clear and does suggest that, as the fitting together of the central fire is just 
the first stage in the coming to be of the cosmos, so the constitution of our 
body by hot occurs in just the first stages of our life, i.e. when we are 
embryos. Both the world and our bodies then become considerably more 
complex at the next stages, and other principles must be invoked, such as 
the cold and breath in the case of our body, and breath, time, and void in 
the case of the world. 

Thus, I would suggest, Philolaus is arguing about the initial constitution 
of our bodies in the womb, and seems to be directing his remarks primarily 
against the dualistic views of other medical thinkers such as Polybus and 
Petron who had maintained that the body was constituted out of both hot 
and cold. His point is that while we do need to appeal to the hot to do 
embryology there is no need to appeal to the cold. We might still wonder 
whether Philolaus made mention of other constituents, such as the moist. 
Given the emphasis on monism in Meno’s report, it seems most likely 
that Philolaus only mentioned hot in his account of embryology, and it is 
unclear whether he would have recognized that other constituents, such as 
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the moist, were involved i n the embryo or not. The parallel with the origin 
of the world starting with the central fire does suggest that he may have 
focused just on heat. 

Philolaus’ theory of diseases: The second half of Meno’s report on 
Philolaus focuses on his theory of the origin of disease. The basic outline of 
Philolaus’ view is clear: diseases arise from three factors, bile and blood 
and phlegm. However, difficulties appear almost immediately. How is this 
aetiology of disease related to Philolaus’ account of the origin of the body? 
In the case of the other theorists in this section of the Anonymus Londinensis 
there is at least some connection drawn between their theory of the constit¬ 
uents of the body and their theory of disease. This is what was promised 
at the beginning of the whole account of diseases in the papyrus, where 
theorists were put into two groups, the first of which explained diseases in 
terms of residues and the second in terms of the elements of the body. 
However, in Philolaus’ case there is no direct mention of the hot, his one 
element, as a cause of disease. One very much suspects that the hypotheti¬ 
cal lecturer or the student who made the papyrus is at fault here, and that 
the connection may have been clearer in Meno. However, Lloyd (1963: 

120) has made an appealing suggestion to fill in the gap between the 
two halves of the account of Philolaus’ medical views. He suggests that 
Philolaus thought that the three humors which he cites as the origin of dis¬ 
eases were all hot. In fact the striking thing about Philolaus’ account of these 
humors is that he argues that phlegm is hot, whereas it is almost universally 
regarded as cold elsewhere. Since bile and blood were regularly considered 
hot, this peculiarity with regard to phlegm is well explained if we see it as 
an attempt by Philolaus to make all the origins of disease partake in the 
prime constituent of our bodies, the hot. 

On this reading of Philolaus, his views become a likely target for the 
famous attack by the author of On Ancient Medicine on those medical writers 
who base their theory of disease, not on the manifold constituents of the 
body revealed by direct experience with the body and what regimen best 
suits it, but on one or two postulates such as the hot or cold, in terms of 
which they explain all disease (Lloyd 1963). It is true that a treatise like 
Breaths is more explicit in stating that all diseases have just one cause than 
Philolaus is, but breath is not as much in the forefront of the attack in On 
Ancient Medicine as hot is (Kiihn [1956: 46ff] argues that Breaths is in fact 
the object of attack). Moreover, Philolaus appears to have consciously de¬ 
veloped a methodology which proceeds by postulating a set of “starting- 
points” (dtpxcd) necessary to explain the phenomena in each domain of 
inquiry, and which seems to be exactly the sort of procedure attacked in 
VM (see Pt. II, ch. 3). 
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I have given a detailed account of how Philolaus’ theory of disease fits 
into his general method of apyou in my chapter on that method. In that 
chapter I have also addressed the other major problem presented by the 
account of Philolaus’ theory of disease in the Anonymus Londinensis, namely 
how we are to understand the claim in the last sentence that excess and 
deficiency of heat, cold, and nutriment are also causes of disease when bile, 
blood, and phlegm seemed to be identified as the sole causes of disease 
earlier. It is not necessary to repeat all of that argument here. However, a 
brief overview of what emerges as Philolaus’ medical theory is perhaps 
appropriate before discussing the details of that theory in the commentary. 

Philolaus’ goal in developing a medical theory is to identify the starting- 
points that must be postulated in each branch of the inquiry in order to 
explain the phenomena. In order to explain the intial development of the 
human body as an embryo, heat alone seems to be a sufficient postulate. 
After birth heat alone is inadequate to explain the organism, and breath 
sets a limitation to our heat, so that the healthy body consists of heat, which 
is in itself unlimited, limited by the cooling process of breathing. There may 
be other unlimiteds and limiters involved in the account of the healthy 
body, but the evidence does not allow us to posit them. As long as our 
heat is limited in the appropriate way we remain healthy, but excesses in 
heating or cooling as well as in nutriment (which produces excess in heat¬ 
ing or cooling?) lead to disease. However, in order to account for the dis¬ 
eases we commonly observe we must postulate three new starting-points, 
bile, blood, and phlegm, in terms of which we can explain the development 
of all commonly observed diseases. Thus at each level of explanation differ¬ 
ent starting-points or postulates are required: the hot for embryology; the 
hot and a limitation of hot by breathing for the healthy body; bile, phlegm, 
and blood that is too thick or too thin for diseases. 

auveaxAvai : This is the same word that Philolaus uses in F6 when the 
world-order is said to have come together (avvecrra) from limiters and 
unlimiteds. However, it is a common enough word that its use here cannot 
be surely asigned to Philolaus rather than Meno. 

x6 CTTr^pfjia . . . xaxaaxeuaaxix6v . . . -coo t(toou .. .6 z6noq 81 . . . pfjxpa: 

Since the sperm is here said to “construct” the organism and since the 
womb is described as the place in which the sperm is sown, it seems clear 
that Philolaus is adopting a common view according to which the womb is 
viewed as simply the soil in which the seed is planted, and not as con¬ 
tributing any substance to the child which is derived solely from the father. 
There is evidence that there was some debate among Presocratic philosophers 
of the fifth century as to whether the female also contributed seed, but the 
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sources are confused, often assigning opposite views to the same figure. For 
a full discussion see Lloyd (1983: 86ff). 

xaxa( 3 oXr): This word is also used in F13 of Philolaus, where the genitals 
are described as the origin of “the sowing of seed” (aiSoTov 5 e OTTEpnorros 
KaTafJoXas...). Since this is a somewhat unusual expression and is not 
found in Aristotle or Plato, it is tempting to think that Meno drew it from 
Philolaus. (It also never occurs in the Hippocratic corpus. KaTa| 3 o/\f| itself 
is used once at De off. 9.20 L, but in a much different sense). If so this 
connection between Meno’s report on Philolaus’ book and F13 is good 
evidence for the authenticity of the latter. Aetius also uses KCXTa( 3 oXf) in 
his description of the account of conception assigned to Parmenides and 
Anaxagoras (DK 28A53), and it appears in this sense in a few texts in later 
Greek. 

p^Tpa . . . 0 Ep(j.oxEpa: The force of the comparative here is unclear. When 
it is used later in the testimonium it seems to mean “too hot,” and is part 
of the explanation of why we breathe (i.e. to cool our bodies which are too 
hot). However, here it is not clear what it would mean to say that the 
womb is “too hot.” Perhaps it is best to take it as a straight comparative. 
In that case the point would be that the sperm is hot but the place in which 
it is sown, the mother, is (even) hotter. 

. . . £oixuux Ixdvu • t6 bk £01x65 Tlvl t<4t8 Suvaxai, tj> £oixcv: The exact 
train of thought here is not very clear. Philolaus has just asserted that the 
womb is even hotter than the sperm and now goes on to say that “it is like 
to that [i.e. the sperm]. But what is like something has the same power as 
that to which it is like.” Now this really seems to be belaboring the obvious 
and adds nothing to the observation that the womb was hot in the first 
place. Since the phrase beginning with to 6e eoikos was evidently added in 
the margin or above the line by the scribe it is tempting to regard it as a 
gloss of some sort on the passage rather than reflecting anything in Meno, 
but it would still be hard to make sense of. 

. . . t6 ^cpov knianazai t6 £xt6$ rtveupa v[»uxp6v 8v: The idea of the new¬ 
born infant, which is said to be constituted of the hot, breathing in cold air 
from outside is clearly paralleled by the Pythagorean account of the genera¬ 
tion of the universe. F7 of Philolaus says that the first thing fi tted together 
was in the center of the sphere and called the hearth, which is a clear 
reference to the central fire. Aristotle refers to the next stage in cosmogony 
when he talks of the cosmos breathing in time, breath, and the void from 
the unlimited (F201). 
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The presupposition here that the hot naturally attracts breath is found 
in a number of places in the Hippocratic corpus. See The Nature of the Child 
12 and Regimen 2.40 (here of hot attracting cold). Fleshes 6 (8. 592.11 L) 
refers to the related idea of the cold as the nourishment of the hot. 

xotOanepci xpe°S: The image of the infant sending back its first breath “just 
like a debt” seems almost certain to go back to Philolaus himself. It is hard 
to explain why Meno would introduce it if it were not in Philolaus in the 
first place. Of course the image is very reminiscent of the only words that 
survive of an earlier Presocratic, Anaximander: “And the source of coming- 
to-be for existing things is that into which destruction, too, happens accord¬ 
ing to necessity (koto to for they pay penalty and retribution to each other 

for their injustice according to the assessment of time ” (F1 tr. KRS). The transla¬ 
tion “necessity” masks the fact that XP EC * DV > which Anaximander uses, is 
closely related to XP E °S = “debt,” which is found in Philolaus, and it is 
probable that Anaximander was making a secondary allusion to cosmic 
retribution as paying a debt (Kahn 1960/85: 180). What is important is 
that Philolaus’ use of “debt” here suggests a view of the coming to be of a 
human being and also, by analogy, of the world, that is based on the notion 
of a cosmic paying of debts which is very close to Anaximander’s concep¬ 
tion of the world arising in accord with cosmic justice. XP E °S is also used by 
Parmenides in F8.9 (see Mourelatos 1970: 152). 

In terms of Philolaus’ general philosophical system the description of 
breathing as paying back a “debt” suggests the sort of balance implied in 
the notion of the “fitting together” (appovla) of limiters and unlimiteds. 
The human body itself is recognized as being constituted by unlimiteds 
(such as hot and cold) and limiters (such as the process of breathing) which 
are “fitted together” in a balanced way. Our breathing limits the heat of 
the body by introducing the cold, but the cold itself cannot be allowed to 
come to dominate the body and accordingly the “justice” or “attunement” 
that governs the healthy body must be maintained by paying back the debt 
of cold to the external air. 

. . . £7tcia&XTip . . . unApxovxa . . . : The contrast in the prefixes of these 
two verbs emphasizes the fact that at birth our bodies were already 
(uTrdpxovTa) hot and that cooling breath had to be “brought in besides” 
(etteutoktco) . It is striking that the verb form which corresponds to the 
adjective used here is employed by Aristotle in his description of the 
Pythagorean cosmogony in which the cosmos “brings in besides” time and 
breath and void from the unlimited (F201 : tov pev oupavov... ETTEiaayEoOai 
5’ ek toO carapou xpdvov te teal TTvof|v kcu to kevov ...). This might lead us 
to suppose that Philolaus himself used ItrEiaaKTOS or ETTEiaayco. However, 
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at Parts of Animals 659b 19 Aristotle uses just the contrast between utrapxw 
and stteIctccktos which appears in Meno’s account of Philolaus, and the 
latter adjective is found in several other places in Aristotle. The verb 
ETTEictdyco, on the other hand, occurs in no other place in Aristotle than in 
his account of the Pythagorean cosmos. Neither the adjective nor the verb 
is found in any of the texts of the Presocratics, although it is used in a 
report in Stobaeus describing Pythagorean views on luck (DK r.478.33). 
Plato uses the verb twice and the adjective once. Thus, since neither the 
verb nor the adjective is very common and yet both appear twice in rela¬ 
tion to Philolaus, it remains tempting to see their appearance as reflecting 
Philolaus’ actual usage, but it is possible that it is a Peripatetic term com¬ 
mon to Aristotle and Meno. 

Xdyci hk yfveoOai xa$ v6oou; Sid xe xoXfjv xai aipa xai <pX£ypa . . . : At 

this point the discussion of Philolaus’ medical views leaves his account of 
the constitution of the body and turns to consider the theory of diseases. 
The structure of the passage on diseases is as follows: (1) a statement of 
Philolaus’ general thesis that diseases arise from bile, blood, and phlegm; (2) 
an account of the thickening and thinning of blood as well as the origin of 
bile and phlegm; (3) a discussion of Philolaus’ paradoxical views on bile 
and phlegm; (4) a restatement of the initial thesis along with mention of 
other factors that help in producing disease. 

At first sight it is not very clear what section 2 has to do with the main 
thesis stated in section 1. However, the connection becomes intelligible 
when we realize that bile and phlegm are not natural parts of the body, 
but purely noxious substances. An account of how these substances arise is 
then central to Philolaus’ aetiology of disease. In the case of blood, since it 
is a naturally occurring substance in the body, Philolaus gives an explana¬ 
tion of how it is corrupted through thickening and thinning and hence 
becomes a cause of disease. 

Although bile, blood, and phlegm are all mentioned prominently in 
Hippocratic and philosophical accounts of disease it is hard to find just this 
trio singled out as the cause of disease. In fact there is very considerable 
variety in the Hippocratic corpus in the type of humors which are chosen 
to explain health and disease. On the Nature of Man 5 (CMG 1.1.3.174.1 iff) 
mentions the three humors emphasized by Philolaus, but divides bile into 
two types to arrive at four (blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile). 
On the Seed 3 (7.474.7-9 L) also mentions four humors, but this time they 
are Philolaus’ three plus water ( Diseases 4, which is probably by the same 
author, also has these four [7.542.6-9 L]. Affections 1 (6.208.7-8 L) and Dis¬ 
eases 1.2 (6.142.13-14 L) say that all human diseases arise from just bile 
and phlegm. Internal Affections does not state a list, but in the accounts of 
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diseases it appeals to three: blood, dark bile, and phlegm (7.294.4-5 L). 
Thrasymachus of Sardis in the Anonymus Londinensis (9.42) is said to have 
explained diseases in terms of blood. If we turn away from humors to con¬ 
sider elements such as earth, air, fire, and water and opposites such as hot, 
cold, dry, and wet the variety of theories of diseases rises even more sharply. 
Moreover, it is misleading to just cite the humors or other elements that an 
author uses in his theory of disease, since these humors can be used in 
radically different ways between various authors. What is important to 
note here is that several authors are close to Philolaus in their list of disease- 
causing humors and thus Philolaus appears to fit in very well with late fifth- 
century medicine. However, none exactly parallels Philolaus, and when we 
turn to consider the way in which those humors work the differences 
become even larger. These differences will be explored more fully in the 
notes below. As a final comment, it is worth noting that despite the reputed 
Pythagorean reverence for the number 4, the primary tetraktys, and despite 
the fact that four-humor theories abounded in Greek medicine, Philolaus 
only appeals to three. 

4pX^l v Yt veo ® ai twv v6owv Tauxa: “[He says] that these are the origin 
of diseases.” At first sight this appears to be an odd repetition of the imme¬ 
diately preceding clause (“he says that diseases arise through blood, bile, 
and phlegm”). It may in fact just be a repetition, but it seems more likely 
to make a new point, namely that Philolaus called phlegm, bile, and blood 
the apxtj (“origin”) of diseases. This is supported by the fact that virtually 
the same statement is repeated at the end of Meno’s account of Philolaus: 
“And these [i.e. phlegm, etc.] indeed he postulates as the origins of dis¬ 
eases” (kcu TauTOt hev Sf] apyas tcov voctcov GttotIGetcu) . We might suppose 
that this is just Peripatetic terminology used by Meno to describe Philolaus. 
It is true that apyr) is used at the beginning of Meno’s account of the 
theories of disease as part of his description of one of the two main branches 
of theorists, those who cite residues as the cause of disease (4.28ff: “Those 
postulating residues as origin and matter of diseases..., ” KOti oi pev apyijv 
Kai 0 Ar|v u7TO0epevoi toc TtEpiaCTcbporra...). However, it is striking that this 
is the only place in which dpXb occurs in Meno’s account other than the 
two uses in the section on Philolaus. If this was Meno’s standard language 
for discussing the various theories of disease, we would expect that it would 
have appeared in the accounts of at least some of the other theorists (ama 
is in fact the preferred word: see e.g. 4.41; 5-35; 9 40). Moreover, that 
Philolaus explicitly used apyr) in his medical theory is strongly supported 
by the fact that we also find it used in a similar way both in F6 and Ft3. 

dmoxeXetoOcti . . . x8 p.£v cup. a rcayu piv . . . Xcht&v 8£ Y* V€ °® ai • - • : It 

seems most reasonable to assume that the thinning and thickening of blood 
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described here are meant to explain the way in which blood causes disease, 
although this is not explicitly stated. Healthy blood is neither too thick nor 
too thin. Thrasymachus ofSardis (Anon. Lond. 9.42) advances an account of 
disease that at first sight seems very similar to this. He says that blood is the 
cause of disease, and more specifically that changes in blood produce dis¬ 
ease. However, Thrasymachus does not explain the changes in blood in the 
same way (he refers to excess heating and cooling of blood), and in his 
account blood is changed into bile, phelgm, and pus which in turn cause 
disease. Philolaus’ later account makes clear that for him bile and phlegm 
do not arise from the corruption of blood. Plato also talks of the blood 
becoming corrupted ( 77 . 82e 1-8335), but there is no emphasis on the 
thickening and thinning of blood as in Philolaus and blood seems not to be 
corrupted into bile, phlegm, and pus as in Thrasymachus, but corrupted by 
these things which are produced through the wasting of flesh. Internal Affec¬ 
tions explains disease in terms of blood in several cases but lays more em¬ 
phasis on there being too much in the wrong place rather than on any 
corruption of blood (e.g. chapters 5, 7, and 32). 

Some of the vocabulary used to describe the changes of blood in 
Philolaus’ account is unusual. -n-apaOAilUoiiEvris (“being squeezed,” literally 
“being pressed from the side”) does not occur in the Hippocratic corpus or 
other early writers, although it does appear in Galen and later medical 
writers. This might make us suspect that it is the terminology of later 
medicine and that it was perhaps used by the “lecturer” who is reporting 
Meno’s views in the second century ad. On the other hand the simple verb 
0 A 1 | 3 go is used in scientific contexts in the fifth and fourth century (Timaeus 
60C4; Nature of Man 14 [6.63 L]) so that it is just possible that Philolaus 
might have used the compound. The idea seems to be that, if the flesh is 
compressed inward, this will also compress the veins which carry the blood 
and thus thicken it. 

The difficulty in determining how Philolaus thought blood was thinned 
is connected with the meaning of ayydcov. What are the “vessels” which 
when “broken open” lead to the thinning of blood? Since blood is involved 
we might naturally think of blood vessels. However, the normal meaning of 
this word is “vessel” in the sense of a jar or a sack, and it is used elsewhere 
of cavities in the body such as the head (Timaeus 73d2). Aristotle uses it to 
refer to the lungs (GA 787b3) and compares the way the blood leaves the 
veins at death to liquid being poured out of a vessel (HA 51 r b 17), without 
actually using dyyeTov as a term for “blood vessel” (for which he uses the 
usual <pAe| 3 es). In light of this usage it may well be that Philolaus was 
thinking of the blood being thinned when certain organs in the body were 
broken open, thus losing blood. However, the modification “in the flesh” 
which is applied to the vessels in the report on Philolaus may be a way of 
picking out blood vessels rather than other organs. 
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to 8 i tpXeyfjLoi ouvioTaoOai inb twv ojzppcov : The major question here is 
what is meant by oii^pcov. Clearly it at least shows the typical connection 
of phlegm with the moist. The most natural meaning of opPpcov is “rains,” 
and in Nature of Man 7 blood is said to be increased “by the rains and 
by hot days” (utto tcov opPpcov kou Otto tcov ©gppiqpEpicbv) . However, in 
Meno’s account of Philolaus both bile and blood have been discussed inde¬ 
pendently of environmental considerations and it would be odd if only 
phlegm were discussed in such terms. Further, “rains” does not fit well with 
the verb “constituted” (ctuvloTaaOcu) which suggests that op( 3 poi must 
refer to actual constituents rather than external factors that have an influ¬ 
ence on phlegm. A passage in Aristotle may be some help in resolving the 
difficulty. At Parts of Animals 653a2 he describes phlegm as being produced 
when warm exhalations are carried upward and cooled by the brain. He 
then comments that this process can be compared to the one which pro¬ 
duces rain. Although the word used here is uetgov rather than ouPpcov, 
the comparison is suggestive and it may be that Philolaus too thought of 
phlegm as produced by a process analogous to rain. In that case, though, it 
would remain a puzzle as to how Philolaus reconciled phlegm’s association 
with the production of rain through cooling with his contention stated 
below that phlegm is hot. 

DK (3.308) interprets o|i| 3 pcov as urine, but this is not a meaning of 
ouppos by itself (but cf. dvayicaToi 6 n( 3 poi at Oppian, Cynegetica 4.443). 

X4yei 8 k Tf)v x°^) v ix^P® tlvou xyjs oapx6^ . . . : This means that 
Philolaus thought that bile was a watery fluid (iycop) produced by corrup¬ 
tion of the flesh. Thus, he probably saw no connection between the liver 
and bile, and Meno in fact goes on in the next sentence to cite as one of the 
absurdities of Philolaus’ medical views the fact that he did not assign bile to 
the liver. Moreover, Philolaus did not regard bile as a natural constituent 
of the healthy body in balance with other humors, but rather as purely 
noxious and a sign of disease. Thus, in A28 Petron and Philolaus are said 
to agree that bile either does not exist in us or that it is useless. Philolaus 
differs from Petron, however, in that bile is a cause of disease in his system 
while for Petron it is said to be a mere by-product of disease. Plato’s views 
seem to bear some similarity to Philolaus on this point, in that he seems to 
regard bile, ichor, and phlegm as all produced by corruption of the flesh 
and thus as all being causes of disease by entering the blood-stream. Thus, 
as in Philolaus, bile is not a natural substance in the body and is pro¬ 
duced by decomposing flesh. But Plato does not call bile an ixcop as does 
Philolaus, but rather seems to regard bile and iycbp as two separate types of 
fluid along with phlegm. 

It is not clear whether iycop was in fact used by Philolaus or whether it is 
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Meno’s word. iycbp is used in the Hippocratic corpus to refer to a noxious 
fluid produced by the corruption of flesh [Nature of Man 12; Duminil 1977: 
65-76), although it also has the meaning of just a watery fluid in the body. 
In Aristotle as in the Hippocratics it often refers to the serum or watery part 
of blood. Aristotle thought blood was produced from it by concoction (HA 
52iai8). However, iycbp besides being the raw material for blood appears 
in some passages to be produced by corruption (PA 651817). The fact that 
in Philolaus’ system bile is a purely harmful substance makes it appropriate 
for him to refer to it as an ix“P in the typical Hippocratic sense, and I am 
inclined to think that lydip is his word. 

Since Philolaus is said not to associate bile with the liver it is possible that 
he denied the existence of the gall bladder (the usual name for which is also 
XoXf)), but it appears that all reference to xoAf| in the accounts of Philolaus 
and Petron in the Anonymus Londinensis must be to bile itself rather than to 
the organ. Lonie (1981: 285) says that Philolaus and Petron both denied 
the existence of the gall bladder, but it is not clear whether this is his 
reading of the text or whether he assumes that they denied the existence of 
the gall bladder since they did not associate bile with the liver. 

xcivcl: = kiveT. This is the consistent spelling in the papyrus. 

t b t’ au cpX£yp.a . . . pe-roxf) tou ipA^yfiaxos tpXeyp.odvei: For a good 
general discussion of the meaning of cpXEypot and its role in Hippocratic 
medicine see Lonie (1981: 277-9) and Friedrich (1899: 36-43). What 
Meno finds TtocpaSo^ov (“incredible,” “contrary to expectation”) about 
Philolaus’ view on phlegm is that he makes it hot rather than cold as was 
usually assumed (e.g. Diseases 1.24; Sacred Disease 9). The argument which 
Meno attributes to Philolaus appears to be etymological. Since q>Aeypa 
comes from 9XeyEiv, “to burn,” it must be hot. Prodicus (F4) is also said to 
have made the same etymological point and suggested that, since etymo¬ 
logically 9XEyua should refer to something hot, we should pick a new name 
for the cold moist substance in the head and he suggests pAswa. 

Diels thought that Philolaus must be dependent on Prodicus and there¬ 
fore wanted to date Philolaus slightly later than is traditional. However, it 
is by no means certain that Philolaus is dependent on Prodicus. There are a 
number of passages in the Hippocratic corpus in which 9XEyna is associated 
with 9XeypalvEiv (“to inflame”) and with heat (Friedrich 1899: 38-9). 
Democritus evidently also made the connection (A159). While it is possible 
that all this originated with Prodicus, there is no statement that he was the 
first to suggest a connection between 9XEypoc and 9X£yEiv or 9XeyualvEiv. 
The point of the report about Prodicus, which is preserved in Galen, is 
that having noticed this supposed connection Prodicus corrected the names 
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accordingly. In the end we simply do not know enough to say who first 
emphasized the connection, but it could just as easily have been Philolaus, 
Democritus, or one of the medical writers as Prodicus. 

On first reading, Meno’s report seems to suggest that the etymological 
argument was the only basis for Philolaus’ view, and that carried away 
by “philological enthusiasm” (Diels 1893a: 419) he simply postulated 
(uTTOTi0£Tai) that the fluid in the head, traditionally called phlegm, was 
hot and not cold, whatever our senses might tell us. His view would thus be 
much more radical than Prodicus’ in that the latter devised names to suit 
the facts, while Philolaus is changing facts to suit a name. However, a closer 
reading of Meno’s report suggests that Philolaus might have had more 
than just an etymological argument. After mentioning the etymological 
point, Meno goes on to say that the parts of the body that are inflamed 
(t& (pXeytiaivovTa) are inflamed ^AEypcxivEi) by participation in phlegm 
(tiEToyri too 9 AEynaTOs). Now this reads very much like an example of 
Philolaus’ principle that the products have no features that are not already 
found in the ingredients. He would naturally argue that whatever causes 
something to be inflamed must be hot itself. It is then possible that he was 
aware of phlegm causing inflammations either from experience or from 
reading medical writers, and that this was the real basis of his argument 
that phlegm was hot. The etymology may have been used as a subsidiary 
argument which merely showed words mirroring reality. As a hot product 
must be derived from hot elements so the word (pXEynaivco must be derived 
from a word of similar form ((pAsypa). 

auvepya . . . : The idea that excess or defect of certain powers or substances 
(and especially of the hot, the cold, and nutriment) causes disease goes back 
at least to Alcmaeon and is very common in the Hippocratic corpus. Meno 
does not give very much prominence to these ideas in Philolaus, but given 
the role of number and attunement (appovia) in Philolaus’ philosophy as a 
whole it may be that excess and defect were quite important for Philolaus 
and that Meno’s account is misleading. Certainly, ctuvEpyos in itself does 
not suggest that this type of cause is any less important than bile, blood, 
and phlegm. Rather the idea is that excess and defect work along with 
them in some way. 

Testimonium A28: For commentary on this testimonium see the com¬ 
mentary on Aiysi 6e Tijv yoAfiv ... above. 
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Fragment 13 

Theologumena arithmeticae 25.17 kou Teaaapes apyoci tou £ci>ou 
toO AoyiKoO, coCTTTEp Kai OtAoAaos ev tu FTepi tpuaEGos Aeygi, 
EyxecpaAos, xapSia, opcpaAos, aiSoiov. xccpaXa p.ev voou, xapSia 
8c «|» U X®S xai aioOVjaio^, 6p<paX8^ 8c jbi^cuaio^ xal dtvacpuaio^ 
5 tou npcoxou, ai8oiov 8c an^ppaTO^ [xai] xara|3oXa^ tc xai 
YcvvVjaio^. eyxecpaXtx; 8c T ® v &v0pc8nco &px<4v, xapSia 

8c Tav I^coou, 6p.<paX6^ 8c xav cpuxou, aiSoTov 8c rav 
^uva7tavTtov. navxa yap <*x8 axep(xaro<; xal BaXXovxi xal 
pXaoxavovTi. 

3 KE9aAa MSS ^yK^aAos Diels 5 [kocI] Boeckh 6 <ex £l ) scripsi <aapa(vEi> Boeckh 
dv6pcoTrco Boeckh drvOpcoTrcov MSS 8 drrro ott^pmoctos E om. cet. 8-9 QaAAovn 
Kai pAacjTdvovTi E OaAAouai Kai pAaoTavowai cet. 


And there are four principles of the rational animal, just as Philolaus 
says in On Nature-, brain, heart, navel, genitals. The head [is the 
seat] of intellect, the heart of life and sensation, the navel of 
rooting and first growth, the genitals of the sowing of seed 
and generation. The brain [contains] the origin of man, the 
heart the origin of animals, the navel the origin of plants, 
the genitals the origin of all (living things). For all things 
both flourish and grow from seed. 

AUTHENTICITY 

Since this fragment has a substantially different subject matter than Fi —7 
whose authenticity is secure, and since its genuineness has been doubted 
despite Burkert’s arguments in its favor, it is appropriate to discuss its 
claim to authenticity in some detail. First, By water (1868: 44), Frank 
(1923: 320), and most recently Kahn (1985: 20 n. 45) have felt that the 
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division of the human body into regions associated with a hierarchy of 
psychic faculties is too sophisticated for someone of Philolaus’ date and 
shows such strong affinities to Platonic and Aristotelian doctrines that the 
fragment must be the work of a post-Aristotelian forger. Secondly, von 
Fritz has argued both that the use of 6pxq in the fragment is impossible for 
someone of Philolaus’ date and also that what is said about soul ('I'wx'i'l) is 
in conflict with the view of soul that we should regard as Philolaus’ on the 
evidence of Plato’s Phaedo (1973: 480). 

The first area of doubt is the most important, since the forgeries in the 
Pythagorean tradition were motivated by a desire to assign the sophisti¬ 
cated views of Plato and Aristotle back to the master and his early fol¬ 
lowers. However, it is not sufficient to point out a few similarities to Plato 
and Aristotle and therefore conclude that a given fragment is a forgery. 
The forgeries in the Pythagorean tradition are characterized not by a sub¬ 
tle or general similarity to Platonic or Aristotelian views but rather by 
slavish copying both at the level of content and of terminology. Thus it is 
first necessary to compare in some detail the doctrine of F13 with the 
relevant Platonic and Aristotelian views in order to see what type of simi¬ 
larities there are and then examine the Pythagorean pseudepigrapha to see 
if Fi 3 fits the pattern of the forgeries. 

The one great similarity between F13 and Plato ( Timaeus ) is that both 
assign human psychic faculties to specific regions of the body. Philolaus also 
agrees with Plato (and other Presocratics) in locating the intellectual fac¬ 
ulty in the head. However, beyond these two points the similarities cease 
and the rest of F13 is quite different from Plato. Most obviously, Philolaus 
has a fourfold division offaculties rather than the famous Platonic tripartite 
soul. Next, there is no trace of Plato’s characteristic doctrine of the spirited 
part of the soul (0upo?) in Philolaus. The heart, which Plato associates with 
Qunos, is said in Philolaus to be the seat of life and sensation (410x9 kou 
cua0r|cns) and Burkert’s point is well taken when he asks “Can anyone 
equate 4/0x9 KOti atoffqais with 0090??” (1972: 270 n. 50). Next, there is no 
clear reference to Plato’s appetitive (ETn0op9TiKOv) element, although since 
the navel (6990X6?) in Philolaus has some nutritive function one might see 
a vague similarity. However, the “rooting” associated with the 6990X6? in 
Philolaus presumably refers to nutrition in the womb and is not a perma¬ 
nent faculty. Moreover, there is nothing in Plato that corresponds to 
Philolaus’ focus on the navel (6990X6?) and its connection with plants, nor 
are the genitals placed in a hierarchy with other parts of the body in the 
Timaeus as they are in Philolaus. Further, the clear hierarchy of plant, 
animal, and man and the association of the origin (&px9) of each with a 
specific organ of the body, while prominent in Philolaus, is hardly found in 
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Plato. Plato does mention the soul of plants (77b 1 -6), but says it has 
sensation, which plants are denied in Philolaus, and does not specifically 
locate it at the navel or associate it with rooting. On the other hand, 
the important Platonic emphasis on the liver as helping to control the 
appetitive part finds no parallel in Philolaus, where the liver is not even 
mentioned. As a whole the differences from Plato are much more striking 
than the similarities, and the latter may be best explained by similarity of 
interests and background rather than as any borrowing from Plato by the 
author of F13. 

The affinities between Aristotle’s psychology and F13 are stronger. It is 
possible to suggest that Philolaus’ hierarchy of plant, animal, and man 
matches up in general terms with the Aristotelian division of faculties into 
nutrition and reproduction (0pE7TTiK6v-yEvvr)TiKOv) , sensation (aicrOTynKOv), 
and reasoning (5iavor|TiK6v-Z)ean. 414331-2). Thus the genitals (aiSoTov) 
and their association with reproduction (yEwr|CTis), along with the navel 
and its association with nutrition through rooting, correspond to Aristotle’s 
nutritive and reproductive faculty. The heart as the seat of sensation 
(akr0T|CTis) in Philolaus and intellect (voos) located in the brain can be 
related to the faculties of sensation and reasoning in Aristotle. There is also 
one interesting similarity in detail. Aristotle like F13 treats the umbilical 
cord as a root ( GA 7451^5). However, there are again important differences 
between Philolaus and Aristotle. First, F13 does not make explicit use of the 
Aristotelian terms for the parts of the soul. Second, the only organ which 
Aristotle emphasizes in his psychology is the heart (Juv. 46ga5ff) and he 
certainly does not systematically assign the particular parts of the soul to 
specific parts of the body. In particular he of course does not put intellect 
in the head, as does Philolaus, but rather follows Empedocles in associating 
thinking with the heart. The generative and nutritive faculty is not specifi¬ 
cally tied to genitals and navel. Thirdly, for Aristotle generation and nutri¬ 
tion are combined in one faculty whereas in Philolaus they are clearly 
distinct ( De an. 416a 19-20). 

In summary, F13 (1) does not use the technical language of either Plato’s 
or Aristotle’s psychology; (2) is similar to Plato in relating faculties to 
organs, but differs in almost all other respects both at the level of general 
structure and at the level of detail; (3) does have a hierarchy of faculties 
that is similar to Aristotle’s; (4) nonetheless does differ significantly in 
detail from Aristotle, especially in assigning intellect to the head and 
in general by associating faculties with specific organs. In light of these 
points of comparison, if F13 is a forgery, we would have to conceive of a 
forger who borrowed general ideas from both Plato and Aristotle while 
leaving out prominent points of each system, combined these ideas with 
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some original points of his own and scrupulously avoided Platonic and 
Aristotelian technical vocabulary. Does such a forger fit the pattern of the 
forgeries to be found in the tradition of Pythagorean pseudepigrapha? 

Several of the pseudepigrapha collected by Thesleff in Pythagorean Texts 
of the Hellenistic Period deal with psychology. It is characteristic of these texts 
that they reproduce Plato’s tripartite soul with little deviation from the 
master. In the case of “Aresas” (Thesleff 1965: 48-50) we find the soul di¬ 
vided into the clearly Platonic understanding, appetite, and spirit (voos, 
EmSupia, and ©upcoais). “Diotogenes” (73) discusses the spirited part 
and the appetitive part (to 0upoEi5es and to Etn0upr|TiK6v) . Again 
“Hippodamos” (103) talks of the three divisions of the soul: the part which 
is reasoning, the part which is spirit and the part which is desire (6 |jev t( 
Ecrri Aoyiapos, 6 8e 0upos, 6 8e Etn0upia). “Metopos” (118) divides the soul 
into the rational and irrational part (to AoyicmKOV and to aAoyov) and 
further divides the latter into the spirited (to 0vhoei5es) and the appetitive 
(to ETn0upr)TiKOv) . Theages (190) says that the arrangement (Bidxoapos) of 
the soul is as follows: one part of it is reasoning, one spirit, one appetite (to 
PEv yap ti auTas evti Aoyiapos to 8e 0upos to 8’ Etn0upia). The most 
famous of the pseudepigrapha, the Timaeus Locrus, toes the Platonic line in 
great detail (217ff). The soul is first divided into the rational and the 
irrational (to Aoyixov and to aAoyov) and the former is said to come from 
the nature of “the same” and the latter from the nature of “the different.” 
The rational (to Aoyixov) is located in the head while the irrational (to 
aAoyov) is divided into the spirited part (to 0upoei8e$) which is located 
around the heart and the appetitive part (to £7Ti0upr|TiK6v) which is 
located near the liver, details which exactly correspond to the Timaeus 
(6gd6ff). The only texts in TheslefFs collection that deviate from this 
monotonous adherence to Platonic doctrine are the Hypomnemata excerpted 
by Alexander Polyhistor and preserved in D.L. (8.24-33 “ see Festugiere 
1945), but its threefold division into 9pEV£s, vous, and 0upos has no 
connection with F13 either. 

It should be clear that these writings not only reproduce the basic struc¬ 
ture of Plato’s psychology, but that they also use language that is closely 
modeled on Plato’s. F13 of Philolaus simply does not fit this pattern. 
Characteristic Platonic and Aristotelian psychological terminology is 
almost completely lacking and the fragment does not produce a clear ver¬ 
sion of either Platonic or Aristotelian psychology. This of course does not 
prove that F13 is a genuine fragment of Philolaus, but since it does not fit 
the pattern of the Pythagorean pseudepigrapha it is much less suspect and 
anyone who argues that it is a forgery will have to explain with some 
probability why someone should produce such a forgry. 

It is now necessary to return to the similarities between F13 on the one 
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hand and Plato and Aristotle on the other and to try to determine which 
way the influence went. Is F13 part of the problematic of Presocratic 
psychology by which both Plato and Aristotle were influenced, or must we 
suppose that it is post-Aristotelian even if it does not fit the pattern of the 
pseudo-Pythagorean writings? The strongest similarity to Plato was in the 
attempt to set up a correspondence between psychic faculties and parts of 
the body, but is there anything peculiarly Platonic about such a procedure? 
It appears that one of the central questions in Presocratic psychology con¬ 
cerned the location of the seat of the intellect (Empedocles F105, Alcmaeon 
A5 and 8, Anaxagoras A108: see p. 318). 

F13 does admittedly go beyond this Presocratic problematic in so far as 
it distinguishes between a number of psychic faculties and tries to relate 
each of them to specific seats in the body. Charles Kahn has recently 
argued that Democritus was the first to distinguish clearly between sense 
perception and rational thought and noted that in thinkers such as Empe¬ 
docles, Anaxagoras, and Diogenes sensation and cognition seem to be iden¬ 
tified. He is then sceptical that Philolaus can have made such a distinction 
prior to Democritus and with even greater terminological precision than 
Democritus (1985: 20 n. 45). It should be pointed out first that in all 
probability Philolaus is at most ten or twenty years older than Democritus 
and that he belongs to the generation after Anaxagoras and Empedocles 
just as Democritus does. If Democritus could have developed the distinc¬ 
tion at this point, surely it is plausible that the intellectual environment was 
such as to allow Philolaus to make a similar distinction. Such a develop¬ 
ment is in fact what one would expect from a thinker such as Philolaus who 
is particularly interested in articulating the structure of the cosmos. If there 
were other strong grounds for doubting the authenticity of the fragment, this 
development of terminology might arouse more suspicion, but as has just 
been shown the fragment does not fit the pattern of Pythagorean forgeries. 
There is a tradition that makes Democritus a pupil of Philolaus but their 
relative chronology is so close that it is difficult to say who influenced whom 

Again, the strongest similarity with Aristotle was in the notion of a hier¬ 
archy of man, animal, and plant with the higher levels containing the 
principles of the lower levels plus their own distinctive principle. However, 
as Burkert has pointed out Alcmaeon had already distinguished between 
man and animal (Fia) and Diogenes of Apollonia (A19) had an implied 
hierarchy of plant, animal, and man. Indeed, such hierarchies originate 
long before the Presocratics (Burkert 1972: 270 n. 157). 

It is true that the best parallel for Philolaus’ view of the navel (69901^65) 
as a root is found in Aristotle, but Philolaus’ view is not identical with 
Aristotle’s and he goes further in making it the principle of plants. Further¬ 
more, plant-embryo analogies were well developed in Philolaus’ time as 
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can be seen in the Hippocratic corpus and in Democritus (Lloyd 1966: 
347-8). The author of De nat. pueri goes so far as to say that one “will find 
that the whole nature of things produced in the earth and that of things 
produced in human beings is similar” (7.528.22!! L). Democritus even 
describes the navel with a plant metaphor (F148). Thus, as in the case of 
Plato, the similarities with Aristotle do not necessitate a post-Aristotelian 
date. Although Philolaus does show development beyond other Presocratics, 
his system is clearly recognizable as a development of Presocratic ideas 
in a way appropriate for a thinker who emphasized limit, number, and 
harmony. Is there any other evidence that can be used to show that the 
fragment is in fact a Presocratic product? 

Examination of the terminology of the fragment provides just such evi¬ 
dence. '+'uxf) is not used in F13 in the comprehensive Aristotelian and 
Platonic sense in which it encompasses all human psychic faculties, but is 
presented as a single faculty shared by animals and men, but not plants. It 
does not include understanding (vous), which is characteristic of human 
beings alone, and is located in the heart with perception (<31069015). This 
evidence suggests that it means “life” or “animal vitality,” including the 
ability to move, breathe, and receive external stimuli, but specifically ex¬ 
cludes intellect. Now this sort of conception of vpvzxD > s very common in 
the later fifth century before the idea of a comprehensive personal soul 
becomes dominant in the thought of Socrates and Plato (Burnet 1915; 
Dodds 1951: 139; Claus [1981] rightly argues that Burnet’s view over¬ 
emphasizes Socrates’ originality, but even in his view the meaning “life” is 
still dominant in the late fifth century. Claus [118] agrees that the use of 
4A/xf| in F13 is in a “physiological mode”). Most importantly, it is hard to 
see how anyone writing in a philosophical context after Plato and Aristotle 
could use H'uxf) in this way unless he were consciously trying to write in a 
Presocratic fashion, but there is no parallel for such a “clever” forger. 
Similarly, <31069015 appears to be used “not as sense perception through the 
various specialized sense organs, but as the apprehension of stimuli, the 
faculty of being influenced and reacting” (Burkert 1972: 270). 

Given that the usage of <410x9 ar >d 01069015 points clearly to a Presocratic 
context for the fragment, is there anything in the language that clearly 
points to a post-Aristotelian date? Von Fritz has argued against the authen¬ 
ticity of the fragment on the grounds that the use of apx9 in the fragment 
is not paralleled in the texts of the Presocratics (1973: 480). However, while 
Philolaus does play an important part in developing a sense of apx9 that 
will turn into the Aristotelian usage as “principle,” his usage in fact has 
strong connections to the Hippocratic corpus and Hippocrates of Chios, 
and thus makes much better sense as a late fifth-century development than 
as part of a post-Aristotelian forgery (for the arguments see Pt. II, ch. 3). 
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Von Fritz has raised one further doubt, this time based on the supposed 
inconsistency between the use of ipoxfl in F13 and what we know about 
Philolaus’ views on the soul from the Phaedo. It might be possible to recon¬ 
cile the view of soul as a harmony (if such a view can be ascribed to 
Philolaus) with what is said in F13, but how could Philolaus use yuxh in a 
physiological mode to mean just “life” in F13 and yet also believe in the 
soul existing apart from the body after death as is suggested by his prohibi¬ 
tion against suicide attested in the Phaedo ? The problem with this objection 
is that in the end we know too little about Philolaus’ views on the soul to be 
sure if a contradiction does arise. Further, such a contradiction, if it exists, 
would have a good Presocratic parallel. Empedocles clearly believes in 
transmigration of souls yet he locates yuxh as a mortal center of thought 
and feeling in the heart. It is identified with the blood around the heart 
and presumably perishes with that blood (F138; Wright 1981: 288). When 
Empedocles talks about rebirth it appears that he used the word daimon 
(Wright 1981: 6gff and F59, 115). Thus in Philolaus’ case too it is possible 
that he discussed the part of us that survives without reference to the word 

yuxn. 

Detailed consideration of F13 has thus shown that much of the content 
and terminology points clearly to a late fifth-century date, while nothing 
requires a post-Aristotelian date of composition. The similarities with Plato 
and Aristotle are best regarded as due to the fact that F13 is part of the 
Presocratic discussion of psychology that formed the soil from which Plato’s 
and Aristotle’s views grew. Philolaus should be regarded as an important 
precursor to Plato and Aristotle in articulating the structure of the soul. Yet 
this raises another troubling question, one common in the study of early 
Pythagoreanism. Why does Aristotle make no reference to Philolaus’ views 
on psychology, if they were important background for his own? The fact 
that Aristotle does not commonly refer to Philolaus by name elsewhere 
makes it unsurprising that he does not do so in this case, but it is surpris¬ 
ing that he does not at least present Philolaus’ views as those of the 
“Pythagoreans.” There are a number of possible answers to this question 
(Aristotle does not discuss all aspects of his predecessors, e.g. Democritus’ 
ethics), but in the end, given the nature of our sources, it is unanswerable. 
However, there is at least one point that should be made. There is noth¬ 
ing in the fragments or testimonia about Philolaus that suggests that he 
tried to give any detailed accounts of the sense organs or of any of the 
“psychic” faculties mentioned in F13. It is possible that he had little 
more to say on psychology than what we see in F13, and thus contented 
himself with presenting a schematic view of the structure of human psychic 
capabilities in order to suggest how number, limiters, and unlimiteds were 
involved. Accordingly, Aristotle may have been more interested in thinkers 
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like Empedocles and Democritus who attempted to give much more 
detailed accounts of sensation and thinking. 


COMMENTARY 

The significance of Philolaus’ psychology: Given that Fi 3 is authentic 
what sort of a contribution to Presocratic psychology does it make? Does 
Philolaus make any advances in the area or is his system merely eclectic or 
eccentric? On some points, such as the location of intellect in the head, he 
seems to be merely taking sides on preexisting Presocratic debates without 
presenting any argument for the view, although in other areas, such as the 
association of sensation (cuof}r|CTis) with the heart, the analogy between the 
umbilical cord and a root, and the recognition of the hierarchy of human, 
animal, and plant it may be that he is showing some originality. What is 
clearly striking and new is that Philolaus distinguishes sharply between a 
number of psychic faculties and then arranges all of these faculties in a 
coherent system. Such systematization is just what we would expect from 
someone who emphasized the role oflimit and harmony in the cosmos. It is 
hard to appreciate the significance of this step because such systematization 
becomes commonplace in Plato and Aristotle, but it is precisely this em¬ 
phasis on structure and system in psychology that Philolaus bequeathed to 
the giants that followed him. 

Particularly noteworthy is the distinction he makes between rational 
thought (voos) and sensation (aTaOqais). Democritus makes the same dis¬ 
tinction in a more colorful way with his famous contrast between genuine 
(yvr|aiq) and spurious (oxoTiq) cognition, where the latter refers to the 
five senses (F11). However, Democritus does not use the terminological 
precision of Philolaus; both rational thought and sensation are regarded as 
kinds of cognition (yvcopq), and cua0qcns is not used as a general term for 
sensation in the surviving fragments (Kahn 1985: 20 n. 45). 

I n other areas his psychology would seem to be at much the same stage 
of development as Democritus’. Neither author presents a unified concep¬ 
tion of the soul. Philolaus does not use any term to refer to the combination 
of all the faculties he has distinguished, and it is hard to know what term he 
would use since '4'uxf| has been used for one of the individual faculties. (It 
is thus slightly odd to refer to “psychic” faculties in Philolaus but I have 
used the term for lack of a better one.) Like Democritus Philolaus makes 
no distinction between the rational and emotional aspects of the soul. In 
fact there is no mention of emotions at all in the surviving fragments of 
Philolaus, while Democritus refers to them extensively. F13 is primarily in 
a physiological mode and may well come from the same context where 
Philolaus put forth his medical views (A27). As a result the fragment pro- 
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vides no real moral psychology except i n so far as it begins to make distinc¬ 
tions in psychic faculties. It will remain for Socrates and Plato to develop 
the notion of a comprehensive soul and to make the clear distinction 
between rational and emotional aspects. 

In addition to the distinction between rational thought and sensation 
Philolaus would appear to be the first to distinguish the faculty that pro¬ 
vides for nutrition and growth and the faculty that provides for generation, 
both from each other and from the faculties that govern sensation and 
intellect respectively. But what is even more striking is the way in which he 
combines the hierarchy of psychic faculties which he has distinguished with 
a hierarchy of regions of the body (head, heart, navel, and genitals) and 
the hierarchy of living things (human, animal, and plant). As Burkert 
has noted, it is the discovery of such correspondences that helped the 
Pythagoreans view the world as a harmony. In the Timaeus Plato will go 
further in the search for such “works of reason,” but he is following a path 
already cleared by Philolaus. 

Context of the fragment: Fi 3 is preserved in the strange work known as 
the Theologumena arithmeticae which, although preserved anonymously in the 
manuscripts, has often been ascribed to Iamblichus. Indeed, Iamblichus 
indicates that he planned to write such a work at In Nic. 125.15fF. Burkert 
thinks that what we have is in fact this work of Iamblichus, which is a 
compilation of extracts from Nicomachus’ Theologumena and Anatolius’ On 
the Decad. In that case anything not labeled as from Anatolius is likely to be 
from Nicomachus, including the passage in which F13 occurs (1972: 98). 
However, O’Meara (1989: 15) has shown that recently discovered informa¬ 
tion about Iamblichus’ Theologumena indicates that it had a more developed 
metaphysics than anything we find in the Theologumena which is preserved, 
and that the latter must therefore be a compilation by someone other than 
Iamblichus. Dillon (1973) thinks it may be the work of a later compiler 
drawing on (1) a work of the same name by Nicomachus, (2) Anatolius’ On 
The Decad and the Numbers Comprised By It, (3) the Theologumena of Iamblichus. 
Whichever view we take on Iamblichus’ role, it remains most likely that the 
passage on Philolaus came originally from Nicomachus’ Theologumena, since 
Anatolius’ work survives and since we know that much of the rest of the 
Theologumena came from Nicomachus. 

The work discusses the marvelous characteristics of the numbers 1-10 
and the ways in which their influence is manifested in the world. F13 is 
quoted in the middle of the section on the tetrad. The immediately preced¬ 
ing passage has pointed out, among others, the following manifestations of 
the number 4: (1) the four “seasons” of man (child, youth, man, and old 
man); (2) four types of plants ( 5 ev 6 pa, ©dpvoi, Adyava, Ttoa); (3) the four 
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most elemental characteristics (<JTOiX6iGo6ECTTaTa ISicbporra) in number (the 
same in the monad, the different in the dyad, surface [xpola] in the triad, 
and body in the tetrad). Although the section on the tetrad as a whole 
seems to develop from more general observations about the cosmos and our 
knowledge of it to more specific discussions of the parts of the cosmos such 
as plants and human beings, there is no tight structure and there is some 
repetition. Accordingly, F13 is just one in a long line of examples of the 
prominence of the number 4 in the world and is not cited as part of a 
sustained argument of any sort. 

Given that this is the use made of the fragment of Philolaus in the Theo¬ 
logumena, it still remains unclear to what extent this interest in the number 
4 was also to be found in Philolaus. In the actual quotation from Philolaus 
there is no direct mention of the number 4. Given that the rest of the 
evidence for Philolaus’ book shows that it covered a range of topics typical 
of Presocratic accounts of the world, it is not likely that the book was 
structured like the Theologumena, which treats the marvelous properties of 
the numbers 1-10 in order. Thus, it seems likely that there was no explicit 
mention of the number 4 in Philolaus’ book and that the passage was 
excerpted by someone like Nicomachus because he saw that a fourfold 
distinction was being made. 

Philolaus is mentioned elsewhere in the Theologumena for his views on the 
numbers 4-8 (74.10 = DK A12), but this material can be shown to be 
derived from a later forgery and not from Philolaus’ book. This need not 
cast any doubt on the authenticity of F13, since it is overwhelmingly likely 
that, by the date of Nicomachus’ Theologumena ( c . 100 ad) and later writ¬ 
ings of that sort, both spurious and genuine works of Philolaus were in 
circulation. It is not at all surprising that fragments from both the genuine 
book of Philolaus and also spurious works of Philolaus should be preserved 
in a compilation like the Theologumena. 

Grammar of the fragment: Both sentences of the fragment are missing 
a main verb. In the case of the first sentence the verb may well have been 
supplied by the preceding sentence in Philolaus’ book. Since the fragment 
is quoted in the Theologumena Arithmeticae to show that there are “four 
principles of the rational animal” (TeactapES apyai toO £wou tou XoyiKoO) 
it is tempting to suppose that the construction of the first sentence should 
be “the head is the origin of understanding ...” (KEcpaAa pev voou <apxq 
km) ...). Thus DK supplies “ist das Prinzip” in the translation. However, 
the use of head (K£<paAd) rather than brain (EyxkpaAos) suggests that the 
primary purpose of the sentence is to identify the location in the body of 
various psychic and physical faculties. In light of this it is best to under¬ 
stand something like “the head is the seat of understanding” (KE9aAa pev 
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voou <i6pa ectti) ...) with “seat” (I8pa) perhaps to be understood from the 
preceding sentence (so Boeckh translated “Sitz” and Freeman “seat”). For 
I8pa in a similar sense see Plato, Ti. 67135, 72C2, etc. 

The second sentence goes on to identify the four apycd and relate them 
to the hierarchical structure of living things (human, animal, plant). How¬ 
ever, here again a main verb is missing. Diels’s ctapouvEi is the only sugges¬ 
tion that has been made, but it is not totally satisfactory. What does it mean 
to say that the brain “indicates” or “gives signs of” the origin of man? It 
seems to make much better sense to suppose the sentence to mean that the 
brain “contains” (iyEi) or perhaps “provides” (TrapEXETCu) the origin of 
man, in so far as, for example, it is the thought that arises in the brain 
which distinguishes human beings from other living beings and is thus the 
origin of what is uniquely human in humanity. 

KEcpaXa |i.4v v6oo : This is the reading of all the manuscripts and is kept by 
DK 6 although earlier Diels read lyKEtpaXos to preserve consistency with the 
use of EyKEqxaXos at the beginning of the next sentence. De Falco followed 
this earlier view of Diels in his edition of the Theologumena arithmeticae. DK 6 
cites Frank (1923: 322) in support of keeping KEcpaXa. Frank’s argument 
was that in places Plato and Aristotle seem to use KE<paAf| in a sense equiva¬ 
lent to EyK&paXos. Timaeus 6ge2 which Frank cites is not in fact very helpful, 
because there KEqxsXfi in contrast with 0copa£ clearly must mean simply 
“head.” However, in some passages KE9aAf| is clearly used to indicate the 
head as specifically including the brain (e.g. Ti. 76C7 where KE9aAf| is 
called Euaicj 0 T]TOTEpcc and 9povincoTEpa). A difficulty still remains, how¬ 
ever, in that in F13 KE9aXd and EyK£9aAos are used in very close proximity 
and it seems questionable whether they can be used as virtual synonyms in 
such a context. When they are mentioned together at Timaeus 73d iff Plato 
makes a sharp distinction between the KE9aAf| which is called the “vessel” 
(ayyEiov) and the “marrow brain” (pueAou EyKE9&Aou) located inside it. 

There seem to be two ways, then, of keeping the manuscript reading 
KE9aAa. First, we can follow Frank and regard it as having virtually the 
same sense as EyKE9aAos, and cite passages like Timaeus 76C7 for support, 
while recognizing that there is not good evidence for the use of the two 
words in equivalent senses when they are in such close proximity. The 
second alternative is to keep K£9aAa but recognize that it has a different 
meaning than EyKE9aAos (head rather than brain) and that the use of 
the two different words is purposeful. In the first sentence I suggest that 
Philolaus is discussing the human body as a whole and identifying the parts 
of it where certain faculties have their origin or location. In such a context 
there is nothing unreasonable in saying that the head is the place where 
voos arises. In the second sentence, however, Philolaus is trying to identify 
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that from which as a distinctive apxf| men, animals, and plants develop. He 
cannot very well say that the head is the apxp in this sense since he can 
hardly deny that animals have heads as well. Accordingly, he refers not to 
the head but to the brain (lyK^aAos) as the apx4 presumably in the belief 
that animals do not have a brain in the same sense as men do. 

But if the view that I am suggesting is true, then would we not expect the 
terms KapSia, opcpaAos, and aiSoTov to change between the two sentences 
for similar reasons? No, ke9C(At| was a special case. It is perfectly possible for 
Philolaus to call KapSia the specific apxp of animals because animals (and 
humans) have hearts while plants do not. With oncpaXos and cxiSoTov there is 
no problem because they do not distinguish otpyai that are denied to classes 
of being below them. It is only in the case of the head where Philolaus had 
to be more specific and mention the brain as the apxf) of humans, because 
animals also happen to have heads. 

In regarding the head as the seat of intellect Philolaus is taking sides in a 
prominent controversy in Presocratic thought: is it the head or the heart 
with which we think? Socrates refers to this controversy as current in the 
days of his youth in the “autobiographical” section of the Phaedo (g6a6ff). 
Among Presocratics Empedocles championed the view that it is the blood 
around the heart with which we think (F105), and some Hippocratic trea¬ 
tises localize thinking in the heart (The Heart 10 [9.88.7 L] mentions the 
left ventricle, but this treatise is late) or blood ( Diseases 1.30 [6.200.11 L]). 

11 may be that the heat of the blood is associated with thinking in these 
two theories. On the other hand Alcmaeon (A5, A8) regards the brain as 
the center of sensation and thinking and he was followed by Anaxagoras 
(A108). Diogenes of Apollonia evidently regarded the air in the brain as 
the seat of thought (A19) and a similar view is found in the Hippocratic 
treatise The Sacred Disease (Grenseman 1968a: 14.1-3; 16.1-3). Plato agreed 
that the intellect was situated in the head, but from Aristotle onwards the 
view that the heart is the central organ of intelligence is dominant (so the 
Stoics and Epicureans), although Galen will argue for the primacy of the 
head (The Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato). See Taylor (1928: 518-21) 
for a discussion of the controversy. 

xapSIa 8t xal alaOVjaio^: The most striking thing here is the use of 

yuXiV It is clearly not being used in the broad sense found in Plato and 
Aristotle where it is responsible for all life functions and is divided into parts 
or types. Instead it is a faculty that humans and animals have but plants do 
not, and is associated with perception (cdc7&r|cns) but not undestanding 
(voos). Burkert (1972: 271) sees the closest parallels with Critias (A23), 
who said that “perception is most proper to the soul” (to aia0dvEO0at 
'yuxfjs oiKEiOTCtTOV ) while identifying the soul with blood, and Diogenes of 
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Apollonia (F4) who says that air “is both life-principle and intelligence” 
(Kai yuxfl ectti Kai vopais) for men and other animals (£coa). The context 
makes clear that tpc/xp is the life that leaves us at death and is distinct from 
intelligence. This seems to be the right context in which to place Philolaus’ 
words. For Philolaus yuxfi refers to life as visible in the processes of breath¬ 
ing and perception, both of which are common to humans and animals. 

The use of aiCT 0 r|ms raises more complicated issues. Two central points 
need to be made at the beginning. First, the fragment clearly indicates that 
Philolaus had both a conceptual and a terminological distinction between 
perception and intellect. On the other hand, and this is the second point, it 
is not at all clear how sophisticated a conception of cdo0r|cns is presupposed 
by the fragment. There is no mention of the five senses either in F13 or 
elsewhere in the evidence for Philolaus’ philosophy. Further, since cucr0r|(7is 
is joined with yuxf) (“animal vitality”) and located in the heart, it is more 
likely that it refers to the simple ability to apprehend external stimuli that 
animals and human beings obviously share than that it is used as a general 
term to refer to perception through the five senses (Burkert 1972: 270; 
Langerbeck 1935: 44). 

Philolaus F13 represents, for us, the first terminologically precise expres¬ 
sion of the distinction between perception and intellect which becomes 
important in Plato and Aristotle. As Charles Kahn has shown, Democritus, 
who is perhaps slightly later than Philolaus, clearly has made the concep¬ 
tual distinction (Fu, F125) although he does not, in the surviving frag¬ 
ments, display the clear terminological distinction found in Philolaus (in 
Democritus aiaOdveoGai is used of touch but not as a general term in oppo¬ 
sition to intellect - Kahn 1985: igff). However, Democritus does seem 
to have a clear idea of a canonical group of five senses, treats them as a 
type of “knowing” (yvcopt)), and considers their value relative to rational 
thought, all of which goes beyond anything found in Philolaus. It would 
appear that Philolaus and Democritus, as near contemporaries, were work¬ 
ing independently of each other, each making a distinct contribution to the 
development of Presocratic psychology. 

Philolaus’ association of the heart with ata 0 r)(jis is paralleled in the Hip¬ 
pocratic treatise On the Sacred Disease 1 7, where the heart and diaphragm 
“perceive most of all” (aloOdvovTai paXiaTa) but have no role in thinking 
(see also the connection between blood and alaO-pcns in Critias [DK A23] 
discussed above). 

6p.cpaX6^ 8e (bi^toaioi; xai Avacpumo^ too npcoTou: 6p<paAos can mean 
either “umbilical cord” when talking of the foetus or “navel” when de¬ 
scribing the mature animal. It can be likened to a root in two ways: (1) as 
the means by which food is brought from the mother (earth) to the embryo 
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(plant); (2) as what anchors the embryo (plant) in the womb (earth). 
Philolaus may have had both senses in mind. Aristotle provides the clear¬ 
est parallel for the first notion: 

... The nutritive power of the soul immediately sends forth the umbili¬ 
cal cord, like a root, into the womb (... f| 0p£iTTiKT) Suvams tt)s y'-OCH? 

acptpaiv euQvs olov pi£av tov 6|jupaA6v sis tt;v OaTEpav. 

( GA 745825. See also the fuller description at 74oa25) 

At 74obg he makes explicit the comparison between both the embryo 
(Kur||aa) and plant and also the opyaAos and roots. However, Aristotle was 
not the first to describe the optpaAos in terms of a botanical metaphor. 
Democritus used such a metaphor, but in a context that stresses the stabi¬ 
lizing or anchoring aspect of the umbilical cord. According to Democritus 
it is the first thing to come to be after fertilization, and serves both as 
an anchor and also as a “cable and a branch for the fruit that has come 
to be and is going to be” (TrElapa xai xAppa tm yswcopEvcp Kapirco xai 
PeAAovti, F148). The main metaphor is nautical, but KAipa suggests the 
stalk or twig of a plant. It is worth noting that Plutarch (De amore prolis 
495e) cites this fragment of Democritus immediately after mentioning the 
“rooting” (pi^coatoos y£vopEvr|s) of the embryo. Plutarch assigns the “root¬ 
ing” (£1 £goctis) to the time immediately after conception, and is thus pri¬ 
marily appealing to Democritus for the idea that the opcpaAos is the first 
thing to come to be in the womb, but he may well see a parallel between 
his notion of “rooting” and Democritus’ view of the 64190X65 as a “cable 
and a branch.” 

The comparison of embryo to plant is well developed in the Hippocratic 
treatises as well. See especially De nat. pueri 22ff (7.5i4frL - esp. 528.22ff) 
and see further Lloyd (1966: 347-8) and Heidel (1941:83-4). 

Although this is not stated explicitly here, it is not unlikely that Philolaus 
regarded the navel as the center of the human body. The association of the 
navel and the center is common in Greek thought as is shown by the 
64190X65 or navel stone at Delphi which marked it as the center of the 
world. The navel with its connotations of a center and a root has strong 
connections with another important image in Philolaus, that of the central 
hearth of the universe. As his account of the generation of the universe as 
breathing is parallel to that of a child’s first breath, so here Philolaus seems 
to be continuing the analogy between the microcosm and macrocosm. The 
household hearth not only is round like the navel and similarly associated 
with the center, but is also conceived of as rooted in the earth. Thus the 
goddess of the hearth Hestia is sometimes portrayed as sitting on a navel 
stone. For Philolaus, just as the world begins to come to be with the hearth 
at the center of the universe, so the navel at the center of the human body 
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is the site of first growth. On the connections between the navel and the 
hearth see further Vernant (1969: 121-2, 157). For another centrifocal 
image in Philolaus see geometry as the mother-city of the sciences in A7a. 

This is not a common word but it occurs several times in 
Theophrastus {CP 2.12.5, 4.1 etc; HP 8.1.3), as well as in Hippoc. Alim. 31 
(which shows Stoic influence and is to be dated late - see Lloyd 1983: 153 
n. 117), and several times in Plutarch including the passage from which the 
Democritus fragment cited above is drawn {De amore prolis 495e). 

dtvacpuoio^: The only other use of this word which I have found is that 
listed in LSJ, Aelian, NA 1 2.18. There it is used of the “growing again” of 
horns on deer. The verb dvatpuopai has both the meanings “grow again” 
and “grow up” (or just “grow”). It is this later sense of “growing up” that 
is relevant here in Philolaus. It may well suggest that the otupaAos is the first 
part of the embryo to appear and that the foetus literally grows up from it. 
If this is so Philolaus’ view would be similar to Democritus’ (F148). 

too nptoTOu: As the gender shows this cannot modify “growing up” 
(avoKpucnos) but is a genitive dependent on dva<pucnos. Diels translates it 
as “embryo”, but there do not seem to be any parallels for that meaning 
and such a sense is probably too precise, too trpWTOu probably refers to the 
“first part” of the growth of any living thing and would thus include the 
sprouting of a plant as well as the first stages of the growth of animal and 
human embryos. Philolaus refers to “the first thing fitted together” (to 
TT parrov dppooflEv) in F7 when describing the coming into being of the 
cosmos, which once again points to the analogy between the coming to be 
of the cosmos and the coming to be of living beings. 

ociSolov 84 an4p(j.aT<>5 [xal] xaT0t(3oXa<; tc xal ycvvVjaios: Boeckh was surely 
right to exclude Koti here. It was probably inserted by a scribe who 
failed to realize that crrreppaTOS depended not on aiSoTov but rather on 
KaxapoAas. 

xaxapoAai;: The use of KaTaf3oAf| here is paralleled in the report on 
Philolaus’ medical views preserved in the Anonymus Londinensis (see the 
commentary on A27). This is a slight further indication of the authenticity 
of F13 since the report in the Anonymus is surely based on an authentic work 
of Philolaus. 

4yx4cpaX<>5: See the note on KEtpaXa above. 
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: See the note above on the grammar of the fragment. 

apyav: The best method for determining the sense of apxH is to start with 
what evidence can be gleaned from the context here in F13 and then turn 
to the use ofapxH elsewhere in Philolaus. To begin with it is worth noticing 
that the context is physiological, that is bodily organs are said to <(have?> 
or ^provide?) the apxq of man. However, the best clue to the meaning of 
apxH here is provided by the last sentence of the fragment, which is an 
attempt to explain (yap) why the genitals are said to provide the apxH for 
all (living) things. The answer is that all things “flourish and grow” from 
seed (coro crnippocTOs) . This strongly suggests that apx'H is here being used 
in the sense of“starting-point,” “origin,” or “originating cause.” The geni¬ 
tals provide the apXH of all things in that they produce the seed from which, 
as a starting-point, all things develop. Some translators have taken apXH to 
mean “ruler” or “ruling factor” (Freeman 1971: 76; Claus 1981: 118), but 
the last sentence as I have interpreted it is strong evidence against such an 
interpretation. Further, it is at least slightly odd to say that the brain is 
ruler in man, the heart in animals, navel in plants, and then turn around 
and say that there is another ruler (the genitals) in all. It makes better sense 
to think of a number of originating causes in human beings rather than to 
suppose there are a number of different rulers. 

Given that the context strongly suggests that the appropriate meaning of 
apxH is “origin” or “starting-point,” is it possible to specify with any more 
precision what sort of an “origin” Philolaus is talking about? Is it simply a 
temporal or spatial origin that is at question or something more? It is hard 
to see how the brain could be said to be the spatio-temporal origin of a 
human being, the original stuff out of which human beings developed. 
Rather, the human brain and its capabilities are what distinguish humans 
from other living creatures. The brain is or provides the “origin” of human¬ 
ity in that it is what must be present in order for a human being, rather 
than any other living creature, to develop. This usage connects neatly with 
the usage of apxH elsewhere in Philolaus, and is in fact just one manifesta¬ 
tion of his general method of explanation (see Pt. II, ch. 3). 

xapSia 8 k tsv ^uiou: In Galen (see The Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato) 
there is a distinction between “animal spirit” (irvEupa ^gotikov) located in 
the heart and “psychic spirit” (TTveOna vpuxiKOv) located in the brain. The 
association of “animal spirit” (tTveupa ^gotikov) with the heart might sug¬ 
gest some connection with Philolaus’ system where the heart is associated 
with the “origin” (apxq) of animals and thus cast some suspicion on the 
authenticity of F13. However, the resemblance is in fact insignificant in 
light of the more general differences. Galen’s pneumatology involves only 
a twofold division (although he divides the soul into three parts and it has 
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occasionally been argued that there is a third “natural spirit” [TrveOpoc 
cpucnxov], but see Temkin cited below) in contrast to Philolaus’ fourfold 
division. Further, the “psychic spirit” (ttveupcj vpuxixov) is centered in the 
brain for Galen while “psyche” (4/uxf)) > s associated with the heart in 
Philolaus. For Galen’s pneumatology see Temkin (1951) and Siegel (1968: 
t8 3 ff). 

aiSolov &k TOtv IjuvaxAvTiov: ^vvcmdvTGOv clearly must refer to the three 
classes of living beings (man, animal, plant) already listed. Bywater (1868: 
46) thought that it meant “the perfect whole in which vegetative, animal, 
and rational elements are combined,” but this hardly seems possible given 
the plural ^vvocrravTcov and the context. Bywater went on to argue that the 
doctrine embedded in this passage is that of the Stoics that in semine omnis 
futuri hominis ratio comprehensa est (Seneca, Nat. quaest. 3.29), but this depends 
completely on his misreading of ^uvcrrrdvTCOv. Philolaus’ point is that the 
faculty of sending forth seed is common to all living beings. 


7iAvro y«P ajt£p|i.aTOs xal OaXXovTi xal pXaardvovTi : Boeckh (1819: 

159) thought that this sentence might be the explanation of the author of 
the Theologumena rather than Philolaus’ own, but such explanations are not 
common in the Theologumena and there is nothing in the explanation to 
make us doubt that it is Philolaus. The next sentence in the Theologumena 
clearly begins a new topic. The Doric forms preserved only in E would 
show that this sentence must be ascribed to Philolaus, if we could be sure 
that they are not the work of a later scribe “correcting” non-Doric forms. 

Both OdXXco (“flourish”) and pAacurdvco (“grow”) are most common in 
poetry, and seem to have special reference to plants, but are also commonly 
used of other things. pXacrrdvGO is already used by Empedocles to apply to 
both plants and men (F21, Fio). For the order “flourish and grow” see 
Plato, Smp. 20 3 e2 where love is said to flourish and live ( 0 dXXEi xal £rj). Cra. 
414a draws out the sense of rapid luxuriant gowth implied in QdXXco: “The 
word OdXXEiv itself seems to model the growth of the young, which is swift 
and sudden” (ocuto y£ to ©cxAAeiv tt)v aO^pv pot 6 okeT duEixa^Eiv tt)v tcov 
vecov, oti Taxefoc xal E^aupviSia yiyvETai). 


Testimonium A23 

Macrobius, Somnium Scipionis 1.14.19 Pythagoras et Philolaus 
harmoniam [animam esse dixerunt]. 

Pythagoras and Philolaus [said that the soul was] a harmony. 
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Related, texts: 

1 Plato, Phaedo 86 b 5 Kai yap ouv, co ZcoKpaTES, oTpai eycoye 
Kai auTOv cte toOto EVTE0upf|CT0ai, oti toioutov ti paAiaTa 
UTroAap(3dvopEV ttjv yuyfiv Elvai, cocnrEp evtetopevou tou acopaTos 
ppcov xai auvEyopEvou Cmo 0EppoO Kai yuxpoO Kai ^rpoO Kai 

5 uypou Kai toiootcov tivcov, Kpaaiv Elvai Kai appoviav auTcov 

TOUTCOV TT]V ^UyflV ppCOV, ETTElSdv TOUTO KaAcOS KOI PETpiGOS 

Kpa0rj irpos aAAr|Aa - e! oC/v Tt/yyavEi f) yuxfl ouaa appovla tis, 
SijAov oti, otov xotAaa0rj to acopa ppcov apETpcos t) £TriTa0rj 
uiro voacov Kai aAAcov kokcov, tt)v pev vpuxpv avayKT] eu0us 
10 UTrapXEi caroAcoAEvai, KaiiTEp ouaav 0EiOTaTr)V, coctttep Kai ai 
aAAai appovlai ai t* ev toTs <p0oyyoi<; Kai ev toTs tcov Sppioupycov 
Epyois iraai... 

1 [Simmias speaking:] For I think Socrates, that you have realized 
yourself that we believe the soul to be something much like this: our 
body is as it were tensioned and held together by hot and cold and 
dry and wet and other things of this sort, and our soul is a blending 
and harmonia of these same things, when they have been finely and 
proportionately blended with one another. So if the soul turns out to 
be some sort of harmonia, it is clear that when our body is excessively 
slackened or tautened by diseases and other evils, it is inevitable that 
the soul must perish at once, most divine though it be, just like other 
harmoniai, those in the notes and in all the things craftsmen make... 

(tr. Barker) 

2 Plato, Phaedo 88 d 3 0aupaoTcbs yap pou 6 Aoyos outos 
avTiAap|3avETai Kai vOv Kai oeI, to appoviav Tiva ppcov Elvai ti)v 
< yux i l v » Kal &>CT7TEp UTT£PVT|CTEV PE pf|0ElS OTI Kai OUTCp POI TaOTa 
TTpOUSESoKTO. 

2 [Echecrates speaking.] This theory that our soul is a kind of 

attunement [harmonia] has a strange hold on me, now as it always 
has done, so your statement of it has served to remind me that I’d 
formerly held this view myself. (tr. Gallop) 

3 Plato, Phaedo 92 c 11 o 8 e pev yap pot yEyovEV oiveu octtoSeI^ecos 
Petoc eikotos tivos Kai EUTrpETTElas, 60 ev Kai toT<; ttoAAois SokeT 
av 0 pcoirois. 
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3 [Simmias speaking:] Because I acquired the latter [the view that 
the soul is a harmonia ] without any proof, but from a certain likeli¬ 
hood and plausibility about it, whence its appeal for most people... 

(tr. Gallop) 

4 Aristotle, De anima 1 . 4 , 4 oyb 27 kou aAAr| 8 s tis 8 o£a 
TrapaSeSoToa TTEpi q/uxps, TriSavr] p£v ttoAAoTs ouSepias ^ttov 
tcov Aeyopsvcov... appoviav yap Tiva outt)v Asyouau Kai yap 
Tqv appoviav xpaaiv xal ctuvOectiv evovtIcdv eTvoi xal to acopa 
auyKElaOai e£ evovtIcdv. 

4 Another view has also been handed down about the soul which 
many find as convincing as any view put forward... for they say 
that the soul is a kind of harmonia. Indeed [they say] also that 
harmonia is a blending and combination of opposites and the body is 
composed of opposites. 

5 Aristotle, Politics 8.5, i34obi8 616 ttoAAoI 9001 tcov 00900V 
oi pev appoviav eTvoi Tqv cpuyfiv, oi 8 ’ ex eiv appoviav. 

5 Therefore many of the wise say, some of them that the soul is a 
harmonia and others that it has a harmonia. 

6 Aristotle, De anima 1.2, 404a 16 eoike 8e ko! to Trapa tcov 
fluflayopElcov AEyopEvov Tqv auTqv exeiv Siavoiav E 9 aaav yap 
tives auTCov vpuxqv eTvoi toc ev tco aEpi ^uapaTa, oi 8e to toOto 
kivoOv. TTEpi 8e toutcov Eipr|Tai 8ioti auvEyoos 9 alvETai KivoupEva, 
Kav fj vqvEpla TravTEAf)S- 

6 That which is said by the Pythagoreans seems to be based on the 
same thought [as that of the atomists]. For some of them said that 
the soul was the motes in the air, and others that it was what moved 
the motes. These motes are said to manifestly move continuously, 
even if the the air is completely calm. 

7 Aristotle, De anima 1 .3, 407b 21 ... coaTTEp evSexopevov koto 

tous Flu 0 ayopiKous puGous Tqv Tuxouaav vpuxfiv eis to tuxov 
E vSuEaOai acopa. 
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7 .. .just as if it were possible, in accordance with the Pythagorean 
stories, that any soul be clothed in any body. 

AUTHENTICITY 

1 1 is not impossible that Macrobius’ assertion that Philolaus thought the 
soul was a harmony is ultimately based on something in Philolaus’ book or 
an oral report of Philolaus’ views. Many of Philolaus’ views are not ex¬ 
plicitly ascribed to him except in the later doxographical tradition (e.g. his 
astronomical system). However, the problems in the case of the doctrine of 
soul as harmony are: (i) only one isolated text in the doxography ascribes 
the view to Philolaus; (2) Aristotle made it his practice only to assign views 
to the Pythagoreans as a group and not to individuals, so that it is not 
surprising that views he ascribes to Pythagoreans in general are ascribed to 
Philolaus in particular in the later tradition (e.g. the astronomical system). 
However, in the case of the doctrine of soul as harmony, Aristotle (Texts 
4-5) does not even assign it to the Pythagoreans (although he does men¬ 
tion different Pythagorean views on soul - Texts 6—7), labeling it simply 
as a view that “many” or “many of the wise” hold; (3) The statement in 
Macrobius could well be based simply on Plato’s Phaedo. Certainly modern 
scholars have been very willing to ascribe any view that Simmias puts forth 
to Philolaus, on the grounds that Simmias “heard” Philolaus at Thebes. It 
would not be surprising that some ancient interpreters should do the same 
thing. Indeed, there is good reason to believe that the spurious F22 and F15 
are derived from just such a later tendency to ascribe views found in the 
Phaedo to Philolaus. 

Of course it might be argued that we should follow this ancient line of 
interpretation. Simmias and Cebes are clearly said to have heard Philolaus 
at Thebes (6ie6-g), so that, when Simmias says (Text 1) that “we” believe 
that the soul is a harmony, the “we” in question must be the Pythagoreans 
and especially his teacher Philolaus. This is supported by the fact that 
Echecrates, also known as a Pythagorean in the later tradition, says that he 
too is strongly attracted to the view that the soul is a harmony, although he 
rather implies that he does not hold that view at the present (Text 2). The 
problem with this whole line of interpretation is that it is in fact based on 
some very tenuous assumptions as to how close a follower of Philolaus 
Simmias is, as opposed to being an independent thinker, and how accu¬ 
rately Plato is portraying either his or Philolaus’ views. Those who derive 
Philolaus’ philosophy from the Phaedo are clearly assuming that there was a 
great deal of solidarity in thinking among the Pythagoreans and that Plato 
is representing it accurately. Unfortunately, the name Pythagorean is never 
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mentioned in the Phaedo, nor is there any sort of reference that would sug¬ 
gest such a monolithic group. Philolaus is only mentioned in one early 
passage (6id3ff) in which Cebes reports that he and Simmias were not 
clear on Philolaus’ account of the prohibition on suicide, which can hardly 
make us confident that either of them is presented as a mouthpiece for 
Philolaus’ views. Finally, all the “Pythagoreans” in this dialogue (Simmias, 
Cebes, Echecrates) show an amazing open-mindedness about their views, 
which indicates that they cannot be relied on to present the “Philolaic 
doctrine.” All of these characteristics of the Phaedo clearly suggest that it is 
folly to use it as a basis for ascribing any view to Philolaus other than what 
is explicitly ascribed to him at 6idff, i.e. a belief that suicide should be 
prohibited. When Simmias says (Text i) that “we” believe that the soul is 
a harmony, we should take his reference in the most natural way given 
the context: “we” has a narrow reference to those with whom Socrates 
is talking, Simmias and Cebes, and not to an otherwise unmentioned 
Pythagorean orthodoxy lurking in the shadows or to “people in general” 
for whom Simmias is no more a spokesman than for Philolaus. (See Gallop 
1975 ad loc. for a different view. Although Simmias does [Text 3] mention 
the appeal of the doctrine to many people, this need hardly be a reference 
to the man in the street.) 

In the end then it is clear that we should not conclude that Philolaus 
believed that the soul was a harmony on the basis of the Phaedo. Moreover, 
the ascription of that view to Philolaus by Macrobius, isolated as it is in the 
doxographical tradition and unsupported by an ascription of that view to 
the Pythagoreans by Aristotle, is more likely to be based on an overreading 
of the Phaedo than to be derived from Philolaus’ book. Accordingly, we 
have no reliable external evidence that Philolaus thought that the soul was 
a harmony. 


COMMENTARY 

Context in Macrobius: Not much is to be gleaned from the context of this 
testimonium in Macrobius, because it occurs as simply part of a list of views 
on soul. Macrobius gives the list to show that the discussion of soul in the 
Somnium Scipionis embraces the views of everyone who has given an opinion 
on the nature of the soul. The grouping of Philolaus with Pythagoras is 
somewhat disturbing since the genuine tradition has a tendency to distin¬ 
guish Philolaus’ views from those of Pythagoras, as Burkert has shown. 
However, it may be that, as Burkert suggests, the ascription to Pythagoras 
and Philolaus is simply a rendering of the standard doxographical formula 
“some of the Pythagoreans one of which was Philolaus” (1972: 272 n. 165). 
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Did Philolaus think that the soul was a harmony?: These texts in¬ 
volve a tangle of problems and I will not attempt to deal with them all 
here, nor will I deal with the later history of the theory of the soul as a 
harmony in Greek thought. Good accounts of the problems can be found in 
Guthrie (1962: 306-19) and Gottschalk (1971). The following remarks will 
address one main question: Given the general principles of Philolaus’ philo¬ 
sophical system and his remarks on soul (qA/xq) in F13, is he likely to have 
held that the soul is a harmonia and if so is he likely to have thought that the 
soul was mortal or immortal? 

Having argued that the external evidence does not show that Philolaus 
thought that the soul was a harmony, it may now seem perverse for me to 
consider whether Philolaus might not have held that view after all on the 
basis of the surviving fragments. However, it is often as important to know 
the grounds for ascribing a given view to Philolaus as it is to know what 
view he held. If we look at the surviving fragments, it might appear that 
Philolaus was almost trivially committed to the view that the soul is a 
harmonia or attunement. For Philolaus’ basic thesis is that the world-order 
and everything in it is a harmonia or attunement of limiters and unlimiteds 
(Fi). Thus, if the soul is something in the world-order, it would seem to 
need to be an attunement of limiters and unlimiteds. Against this view we 
might argue that the soul is a special case, and that instead of being com¬ 
posed oflimiters and unlimiteds it is simply the attunement that orders the 
limiters and unlimiteds in the body. It would then be identified with the 
harmonia that “supervenes” on limiters and unlimiteds as described in F6. 
Indeed, Aristotle already recognized that the doctrine that the soul is a 
harmonia could admit of these two interpretations: either it is identified with 
the harmonious arrangement of elements or it is the formula governing that 
arrangement (De anima 40835-9). However, Fi rather suggests that 
attunements are always attunements of something and not to be regarded 
as independent entities, as does the vague description of a harmonia super¬ 
vening “in whatever way it does” in F6. 

Some more light can be shed on the problem if we turn from consider¬ 
ation of the implications of the general principles of Philolaus’ system to his 
specific mention of soul (vpuxq) in F 1 3. What is striking about that frag¬ 
ment is that soul (q/ux 1 !) does not refer to a comprehensive soul including 
all psychic faculties. Instead, it is just one faculty of what Aristotle would 
call soul and is associated with the basic phenomena of animal life. It is 
shared by animals and man and is grouped along with sensation as located 
in the heart, but distinguished from reason which is peculiar to man and is 
located in the head. It is most likely then to refer to the breathing and 
locomotion that distinguish animals from plants. This connection is further 
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supported by Aristotle’s report that the Pythagoreans thought that soul 
was the motes in the air or what moves them (Text 6). The context in 
Aristotle makes clear that the main concern of this theory, as of the atomist 
theory to which he compares it, is to explain the ability of animals to move. 
Aristotle’s reports on the Pythagoreans do not always refer to Philolaus, but 
much of what he says about them is paralleled in the fragments. Thus, in 
this case, it would be consistent with what we find in Philolaus F13 and 
Aristotle to suppose that he thought of soul as the source of motion in the 
animal and located it in the heart. This would in turn suggest that the soul 
was some attunement of very fine material elements which were always in 
motion and located in the heart, whence motion was transmitted to the rest 
of the body. 

Following this line of suppositions we would then arrive at a view of soul 
which is not too dissimilar to what Simmias describes in the Phaedo, 
although Simmias talks of a harmony of the whole body with no mention of 
the heart and specifically mentions the hot, cold, dry, and wet which we do 
not see in Philolaus F13. However, Philolaus’ medical views suggest that he 
may have adhered to the very common idea that health depended on a 
balance of elements such as these and his views on soul may have been 
influenced by this medical background (A27 and Alcmaeon F4). Thus, if 
we focus on the most reliable evidence we have for Philolaus’ view on soul, 
F13 and Aristotle’s report about Pythagorean views on soul, it appears very 
likely that Philolaus thought of the soul in largely material terms as a group 
of constantly moving elements in attunement located in the heart. Such a 
materialisitic view of soul might well make sense for someone with the 
medical interests which Philolaus had. This soul did not include all human 
psychic capabilities (notably excluding intelligence), but was rather limited 
to accounting for the ability to move and breathe that humans and animals 
have in common. 

There is one text in Aristotle that might seem to cause problems for this 
interpretation of Philolaus. At Metaphysics g85bfr Aristotle reports that the 
Pythagoreans saw more similarities between things and numbers than 
between things and the traditional material elements. Accordingly, Aristotle 
says, they maintained that such and such a characteristic (tt&0os) of num¬ 
ber was justice and such and such soul or mind, etc. Guthrie (1962: 316) 
takes “characteristic” (trdflos) as “disposition” and concludes that Aristotle 
is saying that soul was equated with a certain disposition of numbers 
and hence that soul is a harmony of its own parts and not of bodily 
parts. But this is not a legitimate reading of Aristotle. It may well be that 
the Pythagoreans thought of soul as defined in some way by a particular 
number or characteristic of number, but Aristotle is emphatic throughout 
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his treatment of them that the Pythagoreans did not separate numbers 
from things, so that he cannot mean that the Pythagoreans thought of soul 
as just an arrangement of numbers. 

But if Philolaus did put forth such a materialistic account of soul (yuxf)), 
how are we to reconcile this with a Pythagorean belief in the immortality 
of soul as is presupposed in the doctrine of transmigration? Philolaus might 
well seem to be open to Socrates’ criticism of Simmias’ view of soul in the 
Phaedo (Text i). Socrates points out that if the soul is an attunement of 
material parts it only exists as long as the given arrangement of material 
elements exists, and hence that the soul must perish along with the body. 
Some have thought that Philolaus in fact might not have believed in im¬ 
mortality (Wilamowitz 1920: 2.90). This seems to me a real possibility. 
Certainly, it will not do simply to assert that since he was a Pythagorean he 
must think that the soul was immortal unless the tradition explicitly says 
otherwise (Cameron 1938: 45). We do not know how much latitude in 
belief was allowed in order for the later tradition to call someone a Pytha¬ 
gorean (and note that Philolaus is not called a Pythagorean in the Phaedo). 
There is some more force to the argument that Philolaus must have be¬ 
lieved in the immortality of the soul since he is explicitly said to have 
forbidden suicide. But even here we cannot be sure that he did not argue, 
for instance, that committing suicide would be abandoning a post given by 
the gods, without also implying that there is any afterlife. The role of the 
gods could just as easily be equated with bringing it about that such and 
such an attunement of elements arises in such and such a place at such and 
such a time (i.e. as accounting for the mysterious appearance of a harmonia 
- cf. F6), as with the idea of the gods putting an immortal soul in a series 
of bodies, as traditional Pythagoreans believed (Text 7). 

On the other hand we might speculate that Philolaus did believe that 
the soul was immortal, but had a different name for this soul than qA/xf). 
The qA/xf) would be a specific attunement of material principles responsi¬ 
ble for giving a particular animal body the ability to move and breathe, 
and would hence perish when those material principles became disordered. 
However, there might still be a different “soul” in the body which does 
survive and is immortal. This idea might be supported by the fact that 
Philolaus separates “intelligence” from q/oxf) in F13. Moreover, we have 
almost a precise parallel for this in Empedocles, who clearly believed in 
transmigration, but seems to call the transmigrating soul not q/uxf), which 
for him too is a certain mortal combination of elements in the heart, but 
rather daimon (F115; see Dodds 1951: 1 74ff and Guthrie 1962: 319). Furley 
has argued that the Pythagoreans almost uniquely among the Presocratics 
were hostile to the notion of a material soul, and in fact thought of the 
qA/xf) as being a comprehensive soul that included all psychic functions 
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(Furley 1956). However, the basis for this conclusion is one fragment of 
Xenophanes which raises more questions than it answers. In F7 Xeno¬ 
phanes is satirizing the Pythagorean belief in transmigration when he re¬ 
ports that Pythagoras once heard a puppy squealing as its master hit it, and 
said: “Stop, do not beat it; for it is the soul of a friend (<piAov avepos krriv 
' 4 A 0 Cn)> which I recognized when I heard it giving tongue” (tr. Schofield). 
Clearly it would be very rash to assume that Xenophanes’ language here is 
a faithful representation of Pythagorean usage. The use of q/uxq with its 
common overtone of “shade” or “ghost” might have a comic purpose. 
Also, Burkert (1972: 134 n.77), following Frankel, has noted that, as stated, 
the Xenophanes fragment rather suggests that the soul is identified with a 
given state of the body than that it is seen as an immortal entity in the body 
and distinct from it. Thus, the puppy is said to be the qA/xt), not to have 
the 'puX'H i n it, and it is the soul that is said to give voice, not the puppy. 
Thus, when Empedocles, whose beliefs on transmigration seem close to the 
Pythagoreans’, does not use 'puX'H to refer to the immortal soul but only to 
a mortal life-principle, and when Philolaus, whose fragments represent the 
only actual words of the early Pythagoreans which we possess, uses qA/xf) 
just as Empedocles did to refer to animal life, with the strong implication 
that it is tied to material elements in the heart, it seems perverse to seize 
upon the second-hand satirical remark of Xenophanes and use it as the 
basis on which to reconstruct the Pythagorean doctrine of qA/xT Admit¬ 
tedly what we have of Empedocles and Philolaus is skimpy, but it surely 
suggests that it is unwarranted to conclude that “... the Pythagorean tra¬ 
dition throughout its history seems to have been hostile to the notion of a 
material soul... ” (Furley 1956: 16-17). 

If Empedocles and Philolaus distinguished between qA/xt) as material 
life-principle and some other word (Salpcov) which referred to the soul that 
was reborn, it would remove the formal contradiction between their view 
of qA/xf) and their belief in transmigration, but there still seems to be a 
serious weakness in a view that argues for our immortality, but does not 
identify what is immortal with what accounts for our life here and now, but 
rather with some occult soul that seems to have no function other than to 
account for transmigration. Thus, the Phaedo can be seen as Plato’s attempt 
to expose this weakness. 

It is typically assumed that, since the Pythagoreans put forth a doctrine 
of transmigration of souls, they had a coherent philosophical account of 
soul, but this is hardly necessary. The fragments of Philolaus combined 
with Aristotle’s reports on the Pythagoreans rather suggest that Philolaus, 
who certainly presents us with the most detailed Pythagorean philosophical 
system we know of, only gave an account of q'uxq as an attunement of 
limiters and unlimiteds which was located in the heart, and which neither 
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included all psychic faculties nor was immortal. He may have believed in 
another “occult” soul that was immortal, but we have no evidence for this, 
and if he did it is hard to see how he can have given a coherent account of 
it without making a distinction between different kinds of reality which 
is precisely the distinction Aristotle denies to the Pythagoreans. It would 
appear that so far as a philosophical account of the immortal soul goes Plato 
is the more original thinker, and that he owes little to the Pythagoreans. 
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7 . MISCELLANEOUS GENUINE 
FRAGMENTS AND TESTIMONIA 


Fragment 16 

Aristotle, Eudemian Ethics 2.8, I225a30 goctte Kai Stavotal tives 
Kai Tra0r| ouk £<p’ f)p,Tv eIctiv, f| Trpa^Ets ai kotoc tcx? Toiauxas 
8iavolas Kai AoyiCTpous, a\X goctttep OAoAaos E<pq clvai Tiva? 
Xoyou? XpeiTTOU? T^ptOV. 

So that certain thoughts and affections are not in our control, nor 
are the actions which are in accord with such thoughts and calcula¬ 
tions, but as Philolaus said some motives are stronger than we 
are. 


AUTHENTICITY 

Everyone would accept that this passage reflects the words of Philolaus. 
Scholars who reject the authenticity of the fragments as a whole are quick 
to point out that the citation in no way requires that Aristotle had a book 
by Philolaus (Bywater 1868: 22, Burnet 1948: 284). It is certainly true that 
it has the form of an apophthegm which is easily passed down orally, 
although it is not impossible that it is based on something in Philolaus’ 
book. 


COMMENTARY 

Context in Aristotle: We are largely at the mercy of Aristotle’s interpre¬ 
tation of the fragment, which has to be derived from close consideration of 
the context in the Eudemian Ethics. The general context is a discussion of the 
voluntary, the involuntary, and what is under compulsion. At i225a2o 
Aristotle mentions that many consider love and anger as being involuntary 
in that they are too strong for human nature. This is also the case when 
someone acts to avoid severe pain. “For what is in one’s power, on which 
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the whole issue turns, is what one’s nature is able to withstand” (1225325- 
6). Aristotle then mentions the example of prophets, who do produce a 
work of thought, but yet are not thought to act under their own control. 
The sentence which mentions the apophthegm of Philolaus then follows 
and seems to serve to wrap up the whole section. “Certain thoughts and 
affections are not in our control, nor are the actions which are in accord 
with such thoughts and calculations.” The affections (traGri) mentioned 
would refer back to actions undertaken out of fear of pain that is too great 
to bear (see 122538 for this use of ttocGos), or out of love or anger, while 
the thoughts (Sidvoioti) refer back to the inspired utterings of the prophet 
(1225328 talks of the prophets’ utterances as Siavolocs ipyov). If we trans¬ 
late Philolaus’ Aoyot as “motives” (following Diels - see Wilamowitz 1920: 
2.88), this captures the fact that both rational and irrational forces are at 
work on the soul, as is suggested by the Aristotelian passage. The saying of 
Philolaus would then seem to mean that certain “motives” are too strong 
for our natures and make our actions under the influence of those motives 
“not up to us.” Thus, contrary to the Socratic thesis, it is not always 
possible to exercise self-control. 

What is meant by X6yoi?: A wider range of possible meanings for 
Philolaus’ apophthegm arises if we leave the Aristotelian context aside and 
survey the possible meanings of Aoyo?. However, the lack of a controlling 
context makes it pointless to speculate extensively. Aoyos can range from 
word, speech or discourse to the reasoning or reckoning that lies behind the 
discourse, to the measure, proportion, or law of nature in the world that 
our reasoning discovers (see e.g. Kirk 1954: 37ff). Burkert (1972: 185) 
thinks the apophthegm refers to “daemonic” forces and suggests that it 
implies that humans are surrounded by “stronger powers.” He connects 
it with the Pythagorean view mentioned by Aristotle that souls are like 
motes in a beam of light. Thus lie appears to take the reference to be to 
“reasonings” which are known to the daemonic powers but not us. Given 
Philolaus’ interest in number and music we might suppose that “ratio” or 
“proportion” was a possible meaning. Some proportions or numerical for¬ 
mulas might be “stronger than us” in that we are not able to grasp all the 
ways in which they govern our world, or the implication might be that 
they control the world independent of our wishes. Such epistemic modesty 
would be in accord with Philolaus’ tone elsewhere (F6). 

Fragment 20 

Lydus, De mensibus 2.12 (33 Wiinsch) 01 ys pf|v FIuGayopEtoi tco 
fiygpovi toO TravTOS tt)v E(356pr)v dvaTiOevTat, toutectti tco evi, 
xai papTUS ’ Op9Eus Agycov outgo?- 
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E| 386 pr|, f|V ecpiAriaev ava£ EK&Epyos ’AttoAAcov 

5 ’AttoAAcdvoc 8e pucttikws tov Eva AsyEaOai TtpoeipfiKapEv 8ia to 
OOTCoOeV ETval TCOV TTOAACOV, TOUTECTTl POVOV. Op 0 GOS OUV &|XTQTOpa 
t6v Inxa (ipiOpov 6 OiAoAaos TrpoapyopEUCTE- povos yap oute 
yEwav oute yEwaaQai tt^uke- to 8e pt)TE yEvvcov pf|TE yEwcbpEVOv 
aKiviyrov ev Kivf)CTEi yap f) yEWTiais ettei8t| Kai to yevvcbv Kai to 
10 yEVVCOPEVOV OUK aVEU KlVT)aECOS EOTl, TO PEV IVa yEVvf)0"t], TO 8 e iva 
y£vvr| 0 fy toioutos 8e 6 0 eos, 91101 youv Kai ’Oviyrcop 6 TapavTivos 

OUTCOS’ 

EOTl yap pyEpcov Kai apycov caravTCOv eTs oe'i c bv 0 eos, povipos, 
otKivtiTOS, auTOS EauTCp opoios. 

9-11 aKivriTOV TT£<pi/KE‘ toioutos 6e 6 0eos ... S 10-14 to (iEV... Spoios desunt Y 
11 -12 <pr)CTi... oOtcos S cos Kai cxOtos 6 (biyrcop 6 TapavTivos - <pr)cri 6e oOtcos BA (6 (SiYrcop 
6 in corr. A) 

The Pythagoreans dedicate the hebdomad [the number 7] to the 
leader of the universe, that is the one, and Orpheus is a witness (to 
this) when he says: 

Hebdomad, which the lord who works from afar, Apollo, 
loved... 

But we have said before that the one is mystically called Apollo, be¬ 
cause he (’AttoAAcov) is apart from the many (octtcoOev tcov ttoAAcdv), 
that is alone. So then, Philolaus rightly called the number 7 
motherless. For it alone neither has the nature to generate nor to 
be generated. But what is neither generating nor being generated is 
unmoved. For generation involves motion since both what generates 
and what is being generated is not without motion, the one in order 
to generate, the other in order to be generated. But god is like this, 
at least Onetor the Tarentine says the following: 

For there is a leader and Ruler of all, one, eternal, god, abiding, 
unmoved himself like to himself. 

Additional texts: 

Philo, De opificio mundi 100 81’ f)v amav oi pev aAAoi 91A0CT0901 

tov api 0 pov toOtov E^opoiouai tt) apf|TOpi Nucp Kai irap 0 £vcp, 
pv ek Tps tou Aios KE9aAf)s ava9avpvai Aoyos EyEi, oi 8 e 
fTuOayopEioi tco pyEpovi tcov aup-rravTCOv to yap pf|TE yEvvcov 
5 pf]TE yEVVCOPEVOV aKlVpTOV pEVEl - EV KlVT)aEl yap f) yEVEOlS, ETTEi 
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<Kai to yEWcov) Kai to yEWcbpEVOv ouk cxveu kivtictecos, to psv iva 
yEVvf|aq, to 8e iva yEwr)0rj- povov 8’ oute kivoOv oute kivoupevov 
6 upEoPuTEpos apycov Kai pyEpcov, ou AEyoiT 1 av TrpoariKOVTCos 
eikcov E( 38 opds. papTupEl 8e pou tco Aoyco Kai OiAoAaos ev toutois - 

10 2axi yap, <pr|CTlv, ^yeptov xai apytov andvxtov, 0e6$ el<;dtei civ, 

(to vipo<;, &>uvy)to<; , aux6i; tauxw oy.oioq, ezepoq xuiv SAXujv . 

For this reason the other philosophers liken this number to the 
motherless and virgin Victory, who legend says appeared from the 
head of Zeus, but the Pythagoreans liken it to the ruler of all. For 
what neither begets nor is begotten remains unmoved. For genera¬ 
tion involves motion, since both what generates and what is being 
generated are not without motion, the one in order to generate, the 
other in order to be generated. But the highest ruler and leader 
alone is neither moving nor being moved. The hebdomad is fittingly 
called the image of this. Philolaus also gives witness to what I say in 
these words: 

There is, he says, a ruler and leader of all, god, one, 
eternal, abiding, without motion, himself like to him¬ 
self, different from all others. 

Anatolius, De decade 35 Heiberg EpSopas povt) tcov evtos SekoSos 
ou yEwa oute yEvvaTai utt’ aAAou apiOpou irAf)v utro pova8oy 
816 Kai koAeTtoi utto tcov FluOayopElcov irap 0 Evos apf)Tcop. 

The hebdomad alone of the numbers in the decad does not generate 
nor is generated by another number except the monad. Therefore, it 
is called motherless virgin by the Pythagoreans. 

Aristotle, F203 = Alexander, in Metaph. 39-3ff Eire! 8e oute 
yEvva Tiva tcov ev Ttj SekccSi api 0 pcov 6 etttci oute yEvvaTai utto 
tivos auTcbv, 81a toOto Kai ’A 0 r|vav sAEyov [oi FluOayopEioi] 
auTOv... 6 8 e EiTTOt oute tivcc yEvva oute ek tivos yevvaTar 
TOiauTT) 8e Kai f) A 0 pva apfiTcop Kai otEi irap 0 Evos. 

Since 7 neither generates any of the numbers in the decad nor 
is generated by any of them, they [the Pythagoreans] called it 
Athena... 7 neither generates any nor is generated from any. But 
such is the character of Athena who is mother and always virgin. 
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See also Theon 103 where the number 7 is also said to be called 
Athena by the Pythagoreans. 

AUTHENTICITY 

1 1 seems almost certain that Lydus’ statement that Philolaus called the 
number 7 motherless is genuine, since this view is assigned to the Pytha¬ 
goreans by Aristotle in the fragment quoted above which is in all probabil¬ 
ity ultimately derived from his special treatise on the Pythagoreans. The 
only other possibilities are either that (1) it is an early Pythagorean view 
but is falsely ascribed to Philolaus by Lydus or his source, or (2) the passage 
about Athena quoted by Alexander is an insertion into information he 
derived from Aristotle, in which case it could have its origin in the later 
Pythagorean tradition. However, on the whole we should reject these possi¬ 
bilities. If Philolaus called 7 motherless it is then likely that he also regarded 
it as virgin and accepted the equation with Athena which is also attested 
for the early Pythagoreans by Aristotle. (Szymanski [1981: 115— 1 7] argues 
that an equation of 7 with Athena could not be ascribed to Philolaus since 
it would conflict with the system of correlations between numbers and 
concepts/deities found in Philolaus A12, 13 and 14. I don’t see what the 
conflict would be, but at any rate A12, 13 and 14 are not likely to be based 
on authentic material.) 

It has often been thought that both Lydus and Philo go on to cite 
another fragment of Philolaus which describes the hebdomad (or in some 
interpretations, the one) as the unmoved, abiding, etc., ruler of all. However, 
Thesleff has brought attention to an alternate reading in the manuscript 
tradition of Lydus which is clearly preferable to the traditional reading. 
The text accepted by Wiinsch in his edition and by DK is cos Kai cxOtos 
6 (bqTCop 6 TapaVTivos' q>T|cn 6 e outcos" (...as also the Tarentine rhetor 
himself. He says the following:...). Since Philolaus was referred to a few 
lines above in Lydus, scholars have read this as a reference back to him. 
However, it is a very odd and awkward reference. Philolaus is said to be 
from Tarentum by a number of authors so that that is no problem but 
it is unparalleled to call him a rhetor (public speaker? rhetorician?). The 
manuscript S however reads ovqTCop (Wiinsch-Thesleff reports 6 viyrcop 
for S) instead of 6 pqTOop and this is clearly preferable as the lectio difficilior. 
The strange name Onetor has been replaced through a one-letter change 
with the easily recognizable word rhetor and the whole passage then under¬ 
stood as a reference back to Philolaus. Thesleff (1965: 138-40) prefers to 
read ’Ov-rpras presumably because other fragments of pseudo-Pythagorean 
writings ascribed to Onatas have been preserved. However, an Onetor, as 
Thesleff notes, is mentioned in the scholia to Proclus’ commentary on the 
Republic (2.378 Kroll) as having written a work On Arithmetical Proportion 
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(TTepi drpi0nr|TiKfjs dva^oyias), in which he discussed the successful births 
of seven- and nine-month babies and the abnormalities of eight-month 
babies. Such a book seems a very plausible source for the fragment quoted 
in Lydus, and we should therefore read ’Oviyrcop (so Burkert 1972: 249 
n. 51). Philo’s ascription of the fragment to Philolaus suggests that the 
alternate readings may have already existed in the source for Pythagorean 
arithmology common to Philo and Lydus, or that Philo himself made the 
misreading which was then used by later scholars to “correct” Lydus. 

Having clarified the text of Lydus, it is possible to make sense of the very 
confused passage in Philo. He straightforwardly assigns to Philolaus the 
fragment Lydus quotes from Onetor. Since Lydus (6th century ad) is so 
much later than Philo (1st century ad), we may be tempted to assume that 
Philo is more reliable, and since there are great similarities between Philo 
and Lydus in many passages discussing the characteristics of number, we 
might assume that Philo is the source for Lydus. However, it has been 
shown that Lydus is independent of Philo in most passages, and the simi¬ 
larities in content are to be explained by the fact that Philo and Lydus are 
using the same source (Robbins 1921: 97-123 and Boyance 1963: 91-5). In 
fact careful comparison of the Lydus and Philo passages shows that Philo 
has misunderstood the source in several ways, including the mistaken 
ascription of the Onetor fragment to Philolaus. 

The passage in Lydus makes the following points: (1) The Pythagoreans 
dedicate (drvaTi 0 £VToa) the hebdomad to the leader of the universe. In sup¬ 
port of this Lydus quotes the Orphic saying that Apollo (equated with the 
one) loved the hebdomad. It is important to note that nothing here sug¬ 
gests the identification of the leader of the universe and the hebdomad. (2) 
Philolaus rightly called 7 motherless. For it alone neither generates [any 
number in the decadj nor is generated [by any number in the decadj and 
is therefore unmoved. (3) But this is what [the highest] god is like, as 
Onetor says: “There is a ruler and leader of all, one, eternal, god, abiding, 
unmoved ... ” [Thus 7 is naturally associated with the highest god.] 

In contrast the passage in Philo asserts that “other philosophers,” who are 
contrasted with the Pythagoreans, likened seven to motherless and virgin 
Athena. This contradicts point (2) in Lydus. Next, Philo does not say with 
Lydus that the Pythagoreans dedicated the number 7 to the leader of the uni¬ 
verse but that they likened (!£o|ioioucn) it to the leader of the universe rather 
than to Athena. Philo takes this to mean that they identified seven and the 
leader of the universe. He then quotes the Onetor fragment (as Philolaus’) 
in order to support this point. The passage in Philo is just loose enough that 
it is impossible to be certain whether or not he is citing the “Philolaus” 
fragment as a description of the hebdomad (so DK and Frank 1923: 324) or 
of the one (Boeckh 1819: 151, Boyance 1963: 93 and Thesleff 1961: 104 n. 1). 
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The tradition starting with the fragment of Aristotle quoted above shows 
that Philo is wrong to imply that the Pythagoreans did not liken the num¬ 
ber 7 to Athena (Szymanski [1981] overlooks the testimony of Aristotle and 
thus mistakenly accepts Philo’s account). Why should Philo go astray on 
this point? One explanation would be that his text of the source for Pytha¬ 
gorean numerology, which he shares with Lydus, had the mistaken reading 
“the Tarentine rhetor,” leading Philo to assume that the Onetor fragment 
belonged to Philolaus. If he then took this as Philolaus’ description of the 
hebdomad, he may well have concluded that Philolaus and the Pytha¬ 
goreans cannot also have equated it with Athena, who cannot be consid¬ 
ered the leader of the universe. Therefore he concluded that the equation 
of 7 with Athena must belong to “other philosphers.” However we explain 
the origin of the confusion, it is clear from Aristotle’s testimony about the 
Pythagoreans that Philo is confused, and we should reject his ascription of 
the Onetor fragment to Philolaus. 

Testimonium A10 

Theo Sm. 20.19 ’ApyuTas 6s xai OtAoAaos &Sia9opcos to *=v xai 

povaSa xaAoucn xai tt]v povaSa ev. 

Archytas and Philolaus without making a distinction call the one 
also monad and the monad one. 

AUTHENTICITY 

Theon presents a series of views on the relationship between the monad and 
the one. He first asserts that the monad is distinguished from the one in the 
same way as number is distinguished from the numerable (ig. 14). Thus the 
monad is intelligible, indivisible, and the principle of numbers whereas the 
one is perceptible, infinitely divisible, and the principle of things that can 
be numbered (e.g. one horse). He then talks of “those later” who make the 
monad and the dyad principles of numbers, in contrast to “those from 
Pythagoras” who make the sequence of even and odd numbers the principles 
of things numbered in the sensible world, e.g. the triad is the principle of 
threes in the world of sense. He then talks of still others (oi 5 e - 20.1 2) who 
posit as principle of these same things (the sequence of numbers) the monad 
and the one, understood as separated from all difference, the one itself 
rather than a particular one (e.g. one horse). It is after this that he asserts 
that Archytas and Philolaus use the terms one and monad interchangeably. 
Theon then immediately goes on to talk of “most” (oi 6 e ttAeT<ttoi) who use 
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the expression “the first monad itself” to designate the primary intelligible 
substance of the one by participation in which things are called one. Finally 
he turns to yet another distinction between the monad and the one which 
he finds in the Philebus. The whole context is thus a complicated discussion 
of the different relationships that various thinkers have seen between the 
one and the monad, with an emphasis on the distinction between the two 
terms. The comment on Philolaus and Archytas is in contrast to the main 
development of the passage, and clear testimony that Theon or his source 
could find no basis for such a distinction in the writings of Philolaus and 
Archytas. 

The standard presentation of Pythagoreanism elsewhere in the later tra¬ 
dition includes a sharp distinction between the monad as belonging to the 
intelligible realm and the one in numbers and the realm of sense (Anon. 
Phot, in Thesleff 1965: 237.17, but see Burkert 1972: 58 n. 30; Sextus, M. 
10.276; Lydus, Mens. 2.6; Philo, Qu. in Gen. 4.110). Burkert argues convinc¬ 
ingly that Theon’s evidence is not only in conflict with this tradition but in 
fact agrees with Aristotle’s presentation of the early Pythagoreans as mak¬ 
ing no distinction of grades of being, unlike Plato and later Academics. 
Further, Aristotle, in his special treatise on the Pythagoreans (F203), says 
that they called intelligence (voOs) both monad and one. This indicates 
that Aristotle saw them as making no distinction between the two terms, 
which is just the import of Theon’s testimony. 

There are several different things that Theon’s testimony could mean. It 
is possible, but unlikely, that Philolaus or Archytas explicitly said that they 
would use the terms monad and one interchangeably. Such an assertion 
would seem to assume an already existing distinction between the two 
which is unlikely at a date before Philolaus. It is more likely that Theon is 
simply observing that Archytas and Philolaus never draw a distinction 
between the two terms. This could mean that Theon found both terms 
used, but interchangeably, or that he found only one of them used even 
where, on the basis of the later tradition, he would have expected the other 
term to be used. The term monad does not in fact occur in the fragments of 
Philolaus that are likely to be genuine, although “the one in the center of 
the sphere” is referred to in the cosmogony that starts with F7. Although it 
is hard to be confident, it seems best to conclude that Theon is preserving 
a tradition that is genuine and which represents the early Pythagoreans as 
not making the distinction in grades of being that is assumed in the contrast 
between the monad and the one. 
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1 . THE WORLD SOUL 
Fragment 21 

Stobaeus, Eclogae 1.20.2 (1.172.9 Wachsmuth) OiAoAaou 

nuOayopeiou ek toO FTepi cj/uxbS- OiAoAaos a<p 0 apTOV tov Koapov 
elvoa. AEyEi youv outcos ev tw llEpi ^oyns' 

irapo Kai a<p 0 apTOS Kai aKaTanovaTos SiapEVEi tov auEipov 
5 aicova- oute yap evtoctOev aAAa tis ama SuvapiKcoTEpa auTas 
EupE 0 riCTETai out 1 ektoct 0 ev 90Elpai auTov 8uvap£va- aAA’ fjv o8e 6 
Koapos e£ aicovos Kai eis aicova SiopeveT, eTs utto evos tco auyyEVEos 
Kai KpaTiCTTco Kai dvuirEp 0 ETco KuptepycopEvos. Eyei 8 e Kai tov 
apyav t&s Kivriaios te Kai pETa( 3 oAas 6 Koapos eTs ecov Kai ouvextis 
10 Kai cpuCTEi SiairvEopEvos Kai TEpiayEopEvos E^apytSiov Kai to 
Pev apETa( 3 AaTOv outoO, to 8e pETa| 3 dAAov ecttt Kai to pev 
apETdpoAov airo Tas to oAov -rrEpiEXOuaas cpuyds pEypi aeAT)vas 
TTEpaioOTai, to 8e pETa( 3 aAAov airo Tas orArivas pexP 1 T °S yds- 
ette'i 8e yE Kai to kiveov e£ aicovos es aicova ttepittoAeT, to 8e 
15 KiVEopEvov, cos to kiveov ay ei, outcos 8 iaTi 0 ETai, dvayKT| to pev 
aEiKivaTov to 8e dEnra 0 ES eTpev- Kai to pev vco Kai vpuyas 
t avaKcopa irav, to 8e yEVEaios Kai pETa( 3 oAas' Kai to pev irpaTOv 
te SuvapEi Kai UTTEpeyov, to 8’ uaTEpov Kai KaOuTTEpEyopEvov to 
8e e^ ap90TEpcov toutcov, tou pev oe'i 0eovtos 0eiou tou 8e oe'i 
20 pETa( 3 aAAovTOS yEvaToO, koctpos. 

816 Kai koAcos Ey£‘ AEyEV, Koapov fjpEV EVEpyEiav atSiov 0 eco te 
K ai yEVEaios kotcc auvaKoAou 0 iav t&s pETa( 3 AaTwds 9uaios. Kai 6 
pev <eTs) es aEi SiapEVEi kotcc to ocuto Kai coaauTcos eycov, toc 8e 
K ai yivopEva Kai 90 EipopEva -rroAAd. Kai to pev <ev) 90 opa ovto 
25 Kai 9 uaEis Kai pop 9 as oco^ovti Kai yovrj iraAiv tov outov pop9av 
d*TTOKa 0 iaTdvTi tco y£vvf)aavTi rraTEpi Kai 8r)pioupyco... 
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4 dKOtTOTrovaTOS P oOk < 5 tT 0 arE(va>Tos F 6 SuvapEvou PF Suvapsva Canter 7 SiocpeveT 
Kranz: Skxpeveiv P SiapEvcov F SiapsvEi Heeren 7 cruyyEVEco PF auyyEUEos Boeckh 
10 if, dpyiSIou PF if, dpx<as 6>i6lco Rose ffapylSiou Diels cf. CIG 5235.2 15 6 tarri 0 ECT 0 ai 

PF 6 iorr( 0 ETai Heeren 20 Koapou PF koctpos Heeren 21 e/eiv lAsys PF eyti Asysv 
Badham 23 (eTs) Diels 24 psv <£v) <p 0 opci Meineke psv <p 0 opcc PF 25 qtucjEi 
MSS cpucTEis Heeren aCjgov-n Diels aw^ETai MSS 26 drrroKaOitjTauTi Diels 
dTTOKa0(CTTavTa PF 


From On the Soul by Philolaus the Pythagorean. Philolaus (says) that 
the cosmos is indestructible. At least he says the following in On the 
Soul: 

Therefore it [the cosmos] endures for endless time both indestruc¬ 
tible and inexhaustible. For there will not be found either within it 
or outside of it any other cause more powerful than it is and able to 
destroy it. But this cosmos existed from eternity and it will endure for 
eternity, one, governed by one which is akin to it, most powerful, 
and incomparable. The cosmos, being one, continuous, inspired by 
the breath of nature, and rotating from the beginning (?) holds also 
the first principle of activity and change. Part of the cosmos is 
unchanging and part is changing. The unchanging part reaches 
from the soul that embraces the whole to the moon and the chang¬ 
ing part from the moon to the earth. Since the part that is active 
goes around from eternity to eternity, and the part that is moved 
is disposed as the part that is active directs, it is necessary that 
one-part is always active while the other is always passive. The one 
is wholly the dwelling (?) of mind and soul and the other of 
generation and change. The one is first in power and exceeds 
while the other is second and exceeded by much. But that which 
is composed of both of them, on the one hand the always run¬ 
ning divine and on the other the always changing mortal, is the 
cosmos. 

Therefore it is well to say that the cosmos is the everlasting 
activity of god and generation in accordance with the attendance 
of changeable nature [on god]. The one endures forever constant 
and unvarying, but the many are both coming to be and being 
destroyed. And these, although they are subject to destruction, 
preserve both their nature and form, and by generation reestab¬ 
lish the same form as the father and craftsman who gave them 
birth... 
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AUTHENTICITY 

This is the fragment whose authenticity has been questioned most widely 
and for the longest time. See especially Burkert (1972: 242-3) and Zeller 
(1923: 1.476 n. 1). Its spuriousness is certain for the following reasons: 

(1) Platonic and Aristotelian doctrines: F21 clearly adopts the doctrines 
of the world soul (tSs to oAov TTEpiEXOuaas vf/oyas) and demiurge which are 
first developed by Plato in the Timaeus. It also asserts the eternity of the 
world (6 Koopos e£ aicovos e!s aiwva SiapEVEi), which might be paralleled 
among the Presocratics by Heraclitus F30, but is a theme first developed by 
Aristotle (see e.g. De caelo 1. 10-12). On the other hand Fragments 1-7 
and 17 of Philolaus, whose authenticity is supported by agreement with 
Aristotle’s accounts of Pythagoreanism, clearly discuss the generation of the 
world, and do not even assert its endless duration let alone its eternity. 

(2) Platonic and Aristotelian terminology: the Aristotelian technical 
term EVEpysicc is used. The description of the universe as e$ &e'i SiapEVEi Kcrra 
to auTO Kai cbaauTOOS iycov is very similar to the standard phrasing that 
Plato uses to describe the immutability of the forms (Phd. 7806-8, R. 48464, 
Ti. 2gai). Further, the fragment also describes the demiurge as the “father 
who gave them birth” (tu yEvvf|aavTi TraTEpi), which exactly matches the 
description of him at Ti. 3707 (6 yEVvf|cras Trcrrfip). 

(3) The fragment shows extensive and close connections to other pseudo- 
Pythagorean writings and especially to Ocellus. Particularly important 
here is the division of the cosmos into two parts, one part described as 
unchanging but always active (oEiidvaTOv) and the other as changing and 
always passive (&EiTra0Es). The first part extends from the fixed stars to 
the moon and the second part extends from the moon to the earth. In 
Macrobius (Somn. Scip. 1.11.5) just this division is ascribed to a group of 
Platonists. The pseudo-Pythagorean writing by Ocellus uses exactly the 
same terms to describe the division (15.19, 21.1 7, 26.1 2; see also Damippus 
68.22; Metopos 119.15; Anon. Alex. 235.1) and in two places gives extended 
passages that match F21 word for word (26.13, 20.9-11). The argument 
for the indestructibility of the cosmos given in F21, that there is nothing 
more powerful than it either within it or outside of it, is also closely 
paralleled at Ocellus I3.24ff. 

(4) The expression <puoEi Siocttveopevos (“inspired by the breath of 
nature,” Freeman 1971) certainly looks Stoic. 

(5) The style of the fragment is very exalted and piles adjectives on top 
of each other (“indestructible and inexhaustible,” “akin to it and most 
powerful and incomparable,” “one and continuous and inspired by the 
breath of nature and turning round”) in a fashion that begins with the 
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“cosmic piety” of the Timaeus. See for example 77 . 33a7, where the cosmos 
is described as “complete, ageless and without disease” (teAeov kcu ayppcov 
KOti avoctov). This sort of piety is missing from the genuine fragments of 
Philolaus. 
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ON NUMBER 


Fragment 8 

Iamblichus, in Nic. 77.8 eite koto tov avrrov 81auAov oi ecpE^fjs 
apiOpoi CTVVcrcopEuoiVTO, I s ) pev povas cos &v apyB ouaa ttocvtcov 
KaTa tov OiAoAaov (ou yap ev <pr|cnv apya 7tcivTtov; ) Kai 
toIs ETEpopTiKEaiv eis yEVEaiv ua-rrAriya opoioos eauTqv trapE^Ei, 
5 ouketi 8e Kai vuaaa ecttoi Tfjs Ka0’ UTroaTp09riv TraAivSpopias Kai 
EiravoSou, aAAa to toioutov r] 8uas ocvt’ auTfjs UTroaTf)aETai. 

If the numbers in succession are put together according to the same 
racecourse [pattern], the monad, in so far as it is the first principle 
of all things according to Philolaus (for does he not say that [the] 
one is the first principle [starting-point] of all things?), will 
serve to start the genesis of oblong numbers as well [i.e. as square 
ones], but it will no longer also serve as the finish line of the race 
back after the turn, but the dyad will substitute for it in this role. 


AUTHENTICITY 

The context of the fragment is somewhat complicated. However, it is clear 
that it is only the statement that the one is the principle of all things that is 
assigned to Philolaus, and not the surrounding mathematics of the race¬ 
course. (For the interpretation of the racecourse see Heath 1921: 1.113-14. 
Boeckh [i8ig: 147] gives a good discussion of the fragment, including the 
suggestion of punctuating with a question mark in the parenthesis.) 

What makes the fragment suspect is the fact that the doctrine of a unity 
that stands above all opposition is a characteristic of Neoplatonism. Frank 
(1923: 309, 316) and Boeckh (1819: 147) were glad to assign this view to 
Philolaus. However, Aristotle’s account of Pythagoreanism and Fragments 
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i 7 of Philolaus discuss no such view. The basic principles there are 
the limiters and unlimiteds, with no hint of any principle above them. 
Syrianus {in Metaph. 165.33 = F8b) has it that Philolaus had god establish 
the basic opposition of limit and unlimited, and Zeller (1923: 1.480 n. 1) 
cites Philebus 23c as evidence to support this view, but Proclus ( Theol. Plat. 
3.7, p. 132) asserts that the doctrine of god as the highest principle is 
Platonic, and only the opposition of limiters and unlimiteds goes back to 
Philolaus. 

Burkert (1972: 257 n. 90) briefly notes that the assertion that “Unity is 
the first principle of all things ” could refer to the unity that is the first thing 
harmonized in F7 of Philolaus, and hence that F8 might be authentic. 
However, since the one in F7 is something that is fitted together (appooflEv), 
it is hard to see how Philolaus could call it the first principle of all things, 
especially since he calls the elements from which it is put together, limiters 
and unlimiteds, first principles (apyal) in F6. Since F8 is thus inconsistent 
with F7 and since it has such clear affinities with Neoplatonism, it should 
be regarded as spurious. 


Fragment 8a 

Syrianus, in Metaph. 165.33 Se oOSe atro tcov cbaavei 

ccvtikeipevcov oi av8pes fipyovTO, aAAa Kai tcov 8uo ctucttoixicov 
to ETTEKEtva f|8ECTav, cos papTupEi OtAoAaos t6v 0c6v Acycov 
7t4paq xal &7iEipiav U7tooxr)oai, 81a pev toO rripaTOS tt)v tco 
5 evI CTuyyEVECTTEpav evSeikvupevos traaav auaTOiylocv, Sia Se Tfjs 
arrEipias TTjv touttis U9eipevt|v, Kai eti Trpo tcov 8uo apycov ttjv 
Eviaiav a’lTiav Kai ttovtcov E^ppevriv ttpoetottov, tiv ’ApyaivETOS 
pev atTiav trpo aiTias Elvai 91301, OtAoAaos 8 e tcov ttAvtcov Apyav 
Elvat Sii'ayupi^ETat... 

As a whole these men did not begin from opposites, but recognized 
what is beyond the two orders of opposites. Witness Philolaus who 
says that god established limit and unlimited. He indicated the 
whole order that is most related to the one by the [term] limit, and 
the order opposite to this by the [term] unlimited, and still ranked 
the cause that is unitary and transcends all things before these two 
principles. Archainetos calls it the cause before cause, but Philolaus 
maintains that it is the first principle [starting-point] of all 
things... 
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AUTHENTICITY 

This fragment is not included in DK and, even though it is not really 
presented as a literal quotation, I have chosen to include it here rather than 
in the testimonia because of its close connection to F8. The second reference 
to Philolaus in the text from Syrianus which says that Philolaus referred to 
the transcendent cause as “the first principle of all things” is identical in 
content to F8 (Iamb, in Nic. 77.8). The other view assigned to Philolaus in 
Syrianus, that god produced limit and unlimited, is in perfect concord with 
this idea that Philolaus posited the one (= god) as a transcendent cause 
beyond the limit and unlimited. It is quite possible that Syrianus (5th 
century ad) is in fact dependent on Iamblichus for this account of Philolaus 
(O’Meara 1989: 128). 

It is almost certain that F8a is spurious. All the same objections that 
are raised against F8 can be raised against it. The notion of a transcen¬ 
dent one = god from which limit and unlimited emerge clearly belongs in 
the later Platonic tradition. Philolaus F6 explicitly rejects discussion of 
any more basic principles of the world than limiters and unlimiteds and 
Aristotle’s testimony about the early Pythagoreans agrees. 


Fragment 11 

Theo Sm., 106.10 mpi f)s [the decad] koc'i ’ApyuTas ev tw FTepi 
Ttjs SekocSos Kai OtAoAaos ev tcd FlEpi cpuaios TroAAa SiE^lacnv. 

Concerning which [the decad] both Archytas in On the Decad and 
also Philolaus in On Nature expound many things. 

Stobaeus, Eclogae 1. proem 3 (1.16.20 Wachsmuth) OtAoAaou- 
©EcopEiv 8eT toc £pya Kai Tpv oualav too apiOpoo kottocv 8uvap.1v 
arris ectt'iv ev to SEKcrSr pEyaAa yap Kai TravTsAps Kai travTOEpyos 
Kai 0 eico Kai oupavioo ( 3 ico Kai avOpcotrivco apycc Kai ayEpcbv 
5 Kotvcovouaa * * * Suvapis Kai tccs SekctSos. ocveu 8e toutos ttovt’ 
atTEipa Kai aSpAa Kai atpavp. 

yvcopiiKa yap a 9uais a too apiGpcb Kai pyEpoviKa Kai 8i8aaKaAiKCt 
too ccTTOpoupEvoo ttovtos Kai ayvooupEvoo TravTi' ou yap fjs SijAov 
ouSevI ouSev tcov TTpaypccTcov oute auTcbv tto0’ auTa oute aAAoo 
10 trpos aAAo, e’i pp fjs apiGpos Kai a toutoo ouaia. vuv 8e outos 
kottocv tpuyav ocppo^oov aia0paEi travTa yvooaTa Kai TTOTayopa 
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aAAaAois koto yvcopovos cpucnv airepya^ETai ctuvotttcov Kai 
ayi^cov tous Aoyous X°°P*5 ekckttous tcov trpaypaTcov tcov te 

aTTEipCDV Ka'l TCOV TTEpaiVOVTCOV. 

15 T 6 ois 6 e Ka ou povov ev toTs 8 aipovlois Kai 0 eiois TTpaypacn 
Tav too api0pco 9 UCTIV Kai Tav 8 uvapiv icryuouCTav, aAAa Kai ev 
toTs avQpcoTTiKoTs Epyois Kai Aoyois iraai TravTa Kai kotcx t&s 
6 r)nioupyias tcxs texvik&s irocaas Kai koto Tav pouaiKav. 

c|/e06os 6 e ouSev Sexetoi a too apiOpco 9 UCTIS ou 6 e appovia- ou 
20 yap oikeTov outoTs ectti. t&s too carEipco Kai ovotitco Kai aAoyco 
9 uaios to 9 EO 80 S Kai 6 90ovos ectti. cpEuSos 8 e ouSapcos £S api0pov 
ettittveT- ttoAeijliov yap Kai EyOpov to 9 UCTEI to ^euSos, a 8 ’ 
aATi0Eia oikeTov Kai CTUP 9 UTOV to too apiOpob yEVEa. 

2 too dpiOpco Boeckh tcov dcpiOncov F kocttccv Boeckh kotcx F 5 lacuna of 12 
letters in F 8 Koen cts F 9 outcov Heeren outoTs F cc0t& Heeren o0t6c F 
1 o fjs Koen eTs F toutco Heeren toutois F i i kottov Boeckh kotov F 
12 auvaiTTcov Newbold acopcrrcov Boeckh acopctTcov F 15 Ka Meineke Kai F 
17 TravTa Boeckh ttovto F 19 a Jacobs a! F 20 too F y&p Heeren toi Diels 


One must consider the works and the essence of number according 
to the power which is in the decad. For it is great, all-complete, and 
all-accomplishing, the first principle of both divine and heavenly life 
and also of human life. Taking part *** power also of the decad. 
Without this all things are unlimited, unclear, and uncertain. 

For the nature of number is knowledge-giving, authoritative, and 
instructive for everyone in every case in which they are perplexed or 
ignorant. For none of the existing things would be clear to anyone 
either in relation to themselves or in relation to one another, if num¬ 
ber and its essence did not exist. But as it is, number in the soul, 
fitting together all things with perception, makes them known and 
agreeable with one another according to the nature of the gnomon, 
fixing and loosing the proportions of things, each separately, both of 
unlimited things and of limiting things. 

It is not only in supernatural and divine matters that you can see 
the nature of number and its power prevailing, but also everywhere 
in all human deeds and words, both in all the arts of the craftsman 
and in music. 

The nature of number and harmony do not admit of anything 
false. For it is not akin to them. Falsehood and envy belong to what 
is unlimited, unintelligible, and irrational. Falsehood in no way 
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breathes upon [or “falls upon”?] number. For falsehood is inimi¬ 
cal and hostile to its nature, but truth is of the same family and 
naturally tied to the race of number. 

AUTHENTICITY 

The best discussions of the fragment are those ofBurkert (1972: 273-5) and 
Frank (1923: 313 n. 1). See also Newbold (1906: 176-83) and Heidel 
(1907: 78-9). There is a great deal both in the style and content of the 
fragment that links it to the philosophy of the early Academy and the 
later tradition of Platonism, while virtually nothing that accords with what 
one would expect from a Presocratic author or with Fragments 1-7 of 
Philolaus. It must be regarded as almost certainly spurious. The main 
points are the following. 

(1) The most suspect feature of this fragment is the poetic and highly- 
wrought rhetorical style that hymns the power of number by heaping 
adjectives on top of each other. This is the “cosmic piety” that is so much 
the mark of F21 and the other pseudo-Pythagorean writings, and which 
originates in Plato’s Timaeus, but that is generally foreign to Presocratic 
texts. The author of Fragment 11 is particularly fond of triads of adjectives 
of similar form (pEyaAa... Kai TravTsAijs Kai rravToepyos [3], orrrEipa Kai 
a8r|Aa Kai a<pavfj [6], yvcoptKa... Kai fiyepoviKa Kai SiSaoxaAiKd [7], 
arreipco Kai avof)TGO Kai aAoyco [20]). This use of adjectives is closely paral¬ 
leled in F2 1 (see p. 343) and in the pseudo-Pythagorean writings. Eurytus 
(88.11) distinguishes two natures and then goes on to describe them with 
a string of adjectival phrases for each (pr|Td Kai TETaypeva Kai Aoyov 
iyoviaa ttot'i travTa, appr|TOS Kai Stoktos Kai aAoyos Kai ouSEpiav ctuvto^iv 
Eyouaa). Similar strings of adjectives can be seen in Brotinus (55.20), 
Aristaios (52.12), Kleinias (108.27), and Butheros (59.5). 

(2) There are other parallels with the pseudo-Pythagorean writings. The 
expression a ouaia tco apiOpw, used twice in the fragment, is paralleled in 
pseudo-Pythagoras 164. 9-12, which also has phrasing similar to that of 
Fragment 11. The role of number in making things knowable in harmony 
with sense perception has parallels in pseudo-Archytas 36.22. The expres¬ 
sion kottcxv ipuxdv is also paralleled at pseudo-Archytas 38.19. 

(3) While the agreements with Plato and Aristotle both in doctrine and 
expression are not as striking as with F21, the idea of number being in the 
soul cannot fail to remind us of the Platonic connection between the soul 
and mathematicals which was so important in the later Neoplatonic tradi¬ 
tion (see e.g. Merlan 1968: 1 iff). 

There are also some other suspect similarities. F11 describes number as 
making “all things knowable and agreeable with one another” (travTa 
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yvGOcrra Koci TtOTayopa dAAaAois [i i —12]), which is very close to the pas¬ 
sage in the Republic (546137) about the nuptial number which renders “all 
things agreeable and commensurable with one another” (travTa Ttpooriyopa 
Kai pr|Td Trpos aAAr|Aa) . The distinction between the absolute and the rela¬ 
tive (outs auTcov Tro0* aura oute aAAco trpos aAAo [9-10]) is conceptually 
and verbally similar to passages making the same distinction in Plato (Sph. 
255c 12-13: tuv ovtcov Ta |jev outcx KaO’ auTa, Ta 5 e Trpos aAAa). The 
distinction is common in the pseudo-Pythagorean writings (Ocellus, 12.24; 
Aristaios, 52.17; Butheros, 59.7). 

Finally, while it is clear from Aristotle’s testimony that the number 10 
was important to the early Pythagoreans, the decad was also a prime topic 
of discussion in the early Academy. A report about Speusippus’ book On 
Pythagorean Numbers indicates that he spent half of the book on the decad 
(see Philolaus A13). That same report suggests that Speusippus relied 
heavily on Philolaus, and the same tradition may be represented in Theon’s 
comment about Philolaus having many things to say about the decad in 
his On Nature (the text is given with Bii above, p. 347). But Speusippus 
is not alone in his interest in the decad; Plato himself appears to have 
emphasized the decad in his latest philosophy (see Dillon 1977: 4). In the 
end it will be hard to decide how much of the Academic work on the decad 
already existed in early Pythagoreanism and how much was original with 
the Academy. Assertions in the later tradition such as that by Theon of 
Academic dependence on Philolaus do not carry much weight, however, 
since there was such a strong strand in later Platonism that viewed Plato’s 
work as simply Pythagoreanism in a different guise. 

(4) There are several aspects of the content that conflict with what is 
found in Fragments 1-7 and what we would expect of Presocratic Pytha¬ 
goreanism based on Aristotle. First, this fragment clearly ties number to 
limit and opposes it to the unlimited, whereas both limiters and unlimiteds 
are associated with number in Fragments 1-7. Second, cpuyot is clearly used 
to refer to an all-embracing concept of soul, which would be surprising for 
the date and conflicts with the use of tpuyf) in the genuine F13, where it 
means something close to “life.” It is true that the phrase tuv TrpaypdTCOV 
tcov te cnTEipcov Kai tcov TTEpaivovTcov in this fragment (13-14) is very 
similar to F6, tcov trpayndTcov... Kai tcov TTEpaivovTcov Kai tcov dtrEipcov, 
but this one parallel is not enough to overcome the massive similarities both 
in expression and content with the pseudo-Pythagorean tradition. 


Fragment 20a 

Lydus, De mensibus 4.64 (114.20 Wiinsch) op 0 cbs ouv 6 OiAoAaos 
tt)v 6uaSa Kpovoo auvcuvov elvai Agyei, ov kqtcc to TipotpavES 
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Xpovov av tis Enrol. cruvarTTETOu 5 e tw XP° vc P ’I Suas cos Tqs 
<p 0 opas aiTicp- pqTqp 5 e a\JTq TuyxavEi Trjs pEuaTfjs oua-ias. 

Then Philolaus correctly says that the dyad is the consort of 
Cronos, whom one could obviously call Chronos [time]. It is to 
time as the cause of destruction that the dyad is joined. It [the dyad] 
is the mother of flowing being. 

AUTHENTICITY 

The strongest argument for the authenticity of this fragment is its similarity 
to F20, whose authenticity was supported by the testimony of Aristotle. The 
similarity is simply in the project of identifying each of the numbers in the 
decad with a divinity. However, a similar project was also carried out in 
the Academy and, although it can be difficult to distinguish genuine early 
Pythagorean ideas from later Academic ideas, there are serious reasons for 
doubting the authenticity of this fragment. Whereas both the identification 
of seven with Athena in F20 and also the argument for that identification 
are shown to be early Pythagorean by the Aristotelian testimony, we have 
no such corroborating testimony for the identification of the dyad with 
Rhea. Even more disturbing is the fact that the argument for the identifica¬ 
tion given in Lydus clearly has its origin in the Academy and is particularly 
connected with Xenocrates. In F15 Xenocrates identifies the dyad with the 
mother of the gods (the monad is identified with Zeus), where Rhea is 
probably meant. It is likely that there is an etymological play on the con¬ 
nection between Rhea and pEco = to flow. In F28 Xenocrates identifies the 
two basic principles as the one and “the ever-flowing” (&£vaov), which is 
clearly identified with matter. This is very close to the description of the 
dyad as the mother of “flowing being” (for which see also Plutarch, Quaest. 
Rom. 268d), which Lydus gives in the explanation of Philolaus’ identifica¬ 
tion of the dyad with Rhea. 

The idea of matter as flowing in Xenocrates may ultimately go back to 
the Timaeus. In the doxographical tradition we find the idea ascribed to 
Thales, Pythagoras, and the Stoics (Aet. 1.9.2), and the adjective fiEUOTOs 
is used again. The most intriguing reference to the doctrine is found 
in a controversial fragment of Aristotle (F207). Aristotle is reported by 
Damascius to have said in his books on Archytas that Pythagoras called 
matter “other” because it is flowing (pEvaTqv) and always becoming other. 
The ascription to Pythagoras is very suspect since Aristotle does not assign 
any doctrines of this sophistication to Pythagoras elsewhere. But the most 
problematic feature is that the concept of OXq originates in Plato and Aris¬ 
totle, and Burkert (1972: 80 n. 164) is probably right that the comment is 
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exegesis of Plato. Aristotle seems to ascribe the doctrine of the equation of 
matter with “the other” to Platonists at Metaphysics io87b27. 

The equation of Rhea with the dyad also appears in the Theologumena 
arithmeticae (i4.6ff) and it is again based on the connection with (bums 
(flowing). It is tempting to connect this with the Academic idea that the 
line is produced by the flowing (£uctis) of the point, an idea which proba¬ 
bly goes back to Speusippus (see Taran 1981: 291, 362-3 and Burkert 
1972: 66ff and n. 95), and is found in the famous passage of Sextus (M. 
io.248ff) which is connected in some fashion to Plato’s lecture on the 
good. 

It thus appears tolerably clear that the grounds given by Lydus for 
Philolaus’ connection of Rhea with the dyad have their origin in the Acad¬ 
emy. Given the tendency in the pseudo-Pythagorean tradition to assign 
Academic ideas to early Pythagoreans there are thus grounds for having 
grave doubts about the authenticity of this fragment. Of course it is possible 
that Philolaus had different reasons for identifying the dyad with Rhea and 
that Lydus is giving a later Platonizing interpretation. Burkert (1972: 249 
n. 53 > 1 7 1 n. 32) points out that we also meet Rhea in the Pythagorean 
acusmata. However, she is not connected with numbers there. More impor¬ 
tant is the testimony of Aristotle (F203), who says that the Pythagoreans 
called the dyad opinion (6o£a) because it can move in both directions 
(ett’ CXH9G0 pETa| 3 Ar|Tfiv - towards both truth and falsehood?). He also 
reports that they called it movement (k1vt|ctiv) and addition (ettIOectiv) . 
Thus it appears that the connection of two with motion goes back 
beyond the Academy to the Pythagoreans. However, the expansion of this 
idea of motion to the flowing nature of matter and Rhea as the mother 
of the gods by an etymological play seems firmly grounded in Academic 
ideas associated with Xenocrates, so that Fragment 20a appears to be a 
good example of the type of reworking of Pythagorean ideas that went on 
in the Academy, and should not be regarded as from Philolaus’ genuine 
book. 


Fragment 20b 

Lydus, De mensibus 1.15 (9.4 Wiinsch) opQcos ouv aOTf|v 6 
cDiAoAaos 8ex<45ct trpocrriyopEUCTEV, cos 8cxtixt)v toO dmeipou ... 


2 5EKa6a MSS Wiinsch SexocScc scripsi 


Philolaus rightly called it [the decad] dechad (receiver), as it is 

receptive of the unlimited... 
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AUTHENTICITY 

This is the third case in which Lydus quotes an appellation which Philolaus 
gives to a certain number (cf. F20 and F2oa). This etymology for Sekcxs is 
repeated many times in the tradition of Greek arithmology. In these other 
cases 5 exo<s, “receiver,” is consistently used as a term coined to describe the 
decad in a way that brings out the supposed etymology. For example Philo, 
De dec. 23 says Trapo not Sokoucti Kai oi TrpwTOi to ovopaTa toT$ upaypaai 
06PEvoi... eikotcos auTqv TrpoCTayopEuaai StKaSa, cbaavEt SeyaSa ouaav, 
Trapa to SEyEaGai Kai KEy«pr|KEvai Ta yEvq TravTa tcov apiSpcov ... (“There¬ 
fore, those who first established names seem to me to reasonably call it the 
decad, as being the dechad (receiver), in so far as it receives and makes 
room for all of the numbersIt may be reasonable to refer to “those 
who first gave names” as calling it the decad, as in the passage from Philo, 
but the Lydus passage according to the text ofWtinsch surely suggests that 
Philolaus first coined the term decad, which is absurd. Surely what lies 
behind the Lydus text is that Philolaus first called the decad by the name 
“dechad,” for the reasons given. This is of course just the sort of thing 
that gets confused in the transmission of manuscripts. In the case both of 
Theologumena arithmeticae 59 (80.8 De Falco) and Asclepius 38.31, where 
SEyas is used, some manuscripts mistakenly read Sekos instead. 

Despite the fact that this explanation of the decad by an etymology 
which makes it “the receiver” is found in many places, it is only ascribed to 
Philolaus in Lydus, and the explanation of what it receives varies from 
source to source. Lydus has Philolaus say that it receives the unlimited, 
Philo has it receive every kind of number, proportion, progression, con¬ 
cord, and harmony, Asclepius says it contains all numbers, the Theologumena 
arithmeticae equates it with the universe as containing all things. The idea 
that the decad receives the unlimited does fit the best of any of the explana¬ 
tions with the genuine fragments of Philolaus and speaks for the authentic¬ 
ity of the fragment. Certainly it is hard to reconcile this fragment with what 
is said in the spurious F11 about number not receiving falsehood, which is 
there also closely related to the unlimited. However, etymological plays of 
the same sort as in this fragment are well documented for the Academy, as 
is seen from Plato’s Cratylus and from Xenocrates (see the commentary 
on F2oa, p. 351). It must therefore remain uncertain whether F2ob repre¬ 
sents something from Philolaus’ book or Academic work inspired by the 
Pythagoreans. 


Fragment 20c 

Theologumena arithmeticae 81.15 7110x15 7 e M 1 1 v ko<AeTtcu [sc. f) 

Sek&s], oti kgctcx tov OiAoTvocov ScxdSi xai to 15 onixrjq popiou; 
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ncpl xtov iJvxtov ou Kopepyox; xaTaXap.pavop.£vtov maTiv 
(3e(3aiav £yop.ev. Stomp Kai Mvr)pr| XeyoiT 1 av ek tcov auTCov, 
5 a<p’ cov Kai novas Mvt||jioctuvt) cbvopda0r|. 

3 KaTaAanPavonevoi MSS KCCTOcAanPavopevois Ast, Dc Falco, DK KcrraAanPavonEvcov 
Burkert 

Nevertheless, it [the decad] is called conviction because, according 
to Philolaus, by means of the decad and its parts we have 
secure conviction concerning the things that are when they 
are not grasped in a cursory way. Wherefore it could also be 
called Remembrance on the same grounds on which the monad was 
also called Memory. 


AUTHENTICITY 

In DK this fragment is included at the end of Testimonium A13, which 
describes Speusippus’ comments on the decad and which is also derived 
from the Theologumena arithmeticae. However, it clearly belongs with the 
citations about Philolaus’ number theory found in Lydus, so that I have 
numbered it F20C to follow on those three fragments. The reference to 
Philolaus is embedded in the explanation for calling the decad “conviction,” 
so that it is clear that both the use of the term TrictTis and the explanation 
of that usage are being assigned to him. On the other hand, there is no 
compelling reason to assign the concluding remark, which equates the 
decad with Remembrance, to Philolaus. The use of the optative suggests an 
afterthought by the author of the Theologumena arithmeticae. 

This equation of the decad with irlaTis is not found elsewhere in the 
arithmological tradition nor in Aristotle’s remarks about the Pythagoreans, 
so that there is no good external means of determining its authenticity. 
The point of view of the fragment is reminiscent of the supurious F11 of 
Philolaus in its emphasis on the epistemological function of the decad. On 
the other hand Aristotle (F203) tells us that the Pythagoreans called one 
“mind” and two “opinion” so that the equation given between “convic¬ 
tion” and ten in F20C could be seen as part of this sequence of identifications 
of numbers with epistemological concepts. Once again it is unclear whether 
we are dealing with original ideas of Philolaus or later Academic reworkings. 

Fragment 23 

Iamblichus, in Nic. 10.22 = Syrianus, in Metaph. 123.6 and 
142.21 OiAoAaos 6s tpqatv apt0pov elvat Tps tcov koctijukcov 
aicovias Stapovqs tt}v KpaTtaTEUOuaav Kai auToyEvq auvoyfiv. 

3 KpaTiaTEUOiaav Syrianus 1 23.6-7 
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Philolaus says that number is the controlling and self-generated 
bond of the eternal continuance of the things in the cosmos. 

AUTHENTICITY 

The fragment is quoted by Iamblichus in a string of definitions of number 
that includes definitions supposed to be by Thales, Pythagoras, Eudoxus, 
and Hippasus. Syrianus also gives the same fragment in two places with 
minor changes in word order. Philolaus’ definition is paired with a spurious 
definition of Hippasus. It is very likely that the fragment of Philolaus is also 
spurious for the following reasons: 

(i) Almost all of the vocabulary of the fragment has no parallel before 
Plato and Aristotle, and most of the parallels are even later. Moreover, the 
vocabulary and content are clearly similar not only to other spurious frag¬ 
ments of Philolaus (especially Fn and F21), but also to other writings in 
the pseudo-Pythagorean tradition, notably Ocellus. The notion of “the 
eternal continuance of the things in the cosmos” (aicovias 5tapovf|s) men¬ 
tioned in F23 plays a large role in the spurious F21, where the cosmos is 
said to endure from eternity to eternity (££ aicbvos kou eis aicbva SiapEVEi). 
As was pointed out in the commentary on F21, this emphasis on the eternity 
of the world is foreign to the genuine fragments of Philolaus, which freely 
talk of generation. The word “continuance” (6iauovf|) is late and is found 
three times in the pseudo-Pythagorean writings of Ocellus (13.11, 17; 22.2), 
and also in the spurious report of Pythagorean doctrines by Alexander 
Polyhistor which is preserved in Diogenes Laertius (8.34). The adjective 
aicovios first appears in Plato ( 77 . 37d3, etc.). Again the word KoapiKOS is 
post-Aristotelian (it is a variant reading at Aristotle, Ph. 196325). The 
description of Speusippus’ book On Pythagorean Numbers which is given in 
the Theologumena arithmeticae describes the decad (83.2) as the creative 
form (eT8os TEyviKOv) for the things created in the cosmos (toTs KoapiKoTs 
arroTE^Eapaai). It might be that this reflects Speusippus’ own language, 
but it is much more likely that this is a description given in Neopytha- 
gorean terms, since a quotation from Speusippus is clearly marked a few 
lines later. Such formations in -ikos start their prominence in Aristotle and 
they are common in the pseudo-Pythagorean writings. The spurious F11 of 
Philolaus abounds in such formations. ccuToyEvfjs (“self-generated”) is post- 
Aristotelian, and CTUVoyfi in a philosophical sense is first found in the Topics 
of Aristotle (i22b26). auvoyfi is also found in another spurious testimonium 
about Philolaus (Ai6b). 


Testimonium Ai 1 

Lucian, Laps. 5 eIcti 6s 01 xai Tqv TETpaxTuv, tov psyiOTOV 
opxov auTcov [the Pythagoreans], fj tov EVTEAfj outoTs aptOpov 
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cnroTsAeT, f| 5 r| xoci uyiela^ &px#)v ekccAectccv cov Kai OiAoAaos km. 

3 &ttoteAeiv oi 5 e Kai MSS <5cttoteAeT t]5ti Kai Marcilius octtoteAeiv oTovtoci tov Bekcc Diels 
&ttoteAei, W| Ala Macleod 


There are those who also called the tetraktys, which is their [the 
Pythagoreans’] greatest oath, and which completes the perfect num¬ 
ber for them, the first principle of health. Among whom is 
Philolaus. 


AUTHENTICITY 

This testimonium comes from Lucian’s amusing treatise concerning a slip 
he made in greeting someone by wishing him health (uyicdveiv) rather than 
joy (xodpEiv). Lucian defends himself by pointing out that early philoso¬ 
phers in fact preferred other greetings to “joy.” After noting that Pythagoras 
himself left no writings, he refers to the practice of Ocellus and Archytas in 
letter-writing as showing that the master commanded disciples to begin 
with “health” as a salutation. (Lucian probably has seen some of the spuri¬ 
ous letters. See TheslefF 1965: 45-6). The identification of health and the 
tetraktys which Lucian then assigns to Philolaus is not paralleled in the 
arithmological tradition or in the main tradition about the tetraktys (e.g. 
Sextus). The spurious A12 of Philolaus identifies health with 7, Iamblichus 
(in Nic. 34.22) with 6. 

In passing judgment on the authenticity of this testimonium there are 
two conflicting lines of interpretation. One would emphasize the question¬ 
able nature of most of the rest of the arithmology ascribed to Philolaus. 
Certainly Lucian’s reference to forged letters of Archytas and Ocellus im¬ 
mediately before discussing Philolaus does not inspire confidence. On the 
other hand, most would accept the tetraktys as representing early doctrine. 
Since there is nothing prima facie impossible about a fifth-century 
Pythagorean calling the tetraktys “the first principle of health,” it is rash to 
reject it as spurious. The notion of a “first principle” or “starting-point” in 
a field ofinquiry is paralleled in genuine fragments of Philolaus (B6 and 13, 
A7a). On the other hand there is nothing in Philolaus’ medical views 
(A27-8) that supports the idea that he saw health as based on the tetraktys. 
In the end the testimonium must remain of uncertain authenticity. 

Testimonium A12 

Theologumena arithmeticae 74.1 o OiAoAao? 6s petoc to pa&rpaTiKOv 
psyeflos Tpiyfi SiaaTav <ev> TETpaSt, troiOTriTa xai xp < * )criv 
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ETTtSEl^apEUriS Tf|S 9UCTECDS £V TTEVTCrSl, VgUycOCTlV 6s £V E^aSl, vouv 
8 e Kai OyEiav Kai to utt’ outoO XEyopcvov 9&05 ev E( 38 opd 8 i, (jletq 
5 toOto 9 r|aiv EpcoTa Kai 9iAiav Kai pfjTtv Kai Eirivoiav ett’ oySoaSt 
<7\jp|3fjvai toTs ouctiv. 

Philolaus [says] that after nature revealed three-dimensional mathe¬ 
matical magnitude in the tetrad, quality and color in the pentad, 
animation in the hexad, intelligence and health and what he calls 
light in the hebdomad, after these eros, love, wisdom, and thought 
befall things in the ogdoad. 

AUTHENTICITY 

This derivation sequence is alluded to several times in the Theologumena 
arithmeticae, but is only ascribed to Philolaus in this passage, which occurs as 
part of the discussion of the number 8 (the ogdoad). Since most of the 
Theol. ar. is a stitching together of sections from Anatolius’ De decade and 
Nicomachus’ Theol. ar., and since this section does not come from Anatolius 
(whose treatise survives), it is likely that Nicomachus is the author of this 
passage about Philolaus. The other passages in the Theol. ar. that mention 
the sequence also seem to come from Nicomachus, but show some varia¬ 
tions (44.1; 52.5; 63.25). 

Proclus in his commentary on the Timaeus also refers to the sequence in 
several places. He gives it most completely at 223c (2.270.5), and calls it a 
doctrine of the Pythagoreans. Plutarch refers to the first five parts of the 
derivation sequence at Quaest. Plat. 3.1, which is a discussion of the divided 
line in the Republic. Even though only the first five numbers are mentioned, 
the fact that the fifth is tied to “qualities” (TtoiOTqTas) of bodies shows 
that it is the same sequence as that ascribed to Philolaus in the Theol. 
ar. However, Plutarch does not assign the sequence to Philolaus or the 
Pythagoreans. He acts as if it is Platonic and explicitly ties it to the Platonic 
doctrines of the forms and the one and the indefinite dyad. 

Thus, the sources show that this derivation sequence was prominent in 
later Platonism and is ascribed to Philolaus, the Pythagoreans in general, 
Platonists, and sometimes asserted without any attribution. It is tempting 
to see it as first assigned to the Pythagoreans by the later tradition and then 
specifically assigned to Philolaus because of his reputed work on numbers. 
Certainly, there are a series of good reasons for believing that it arose as 
part of the tradition of Timaeus interpretation which begins in the Acad¬ 
emy, and should not be assigned to Philolaus or any early Pythagoreans: 

(1) This derivation sequence includes the connection of the first four 
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numbers with the point-line-solid sequence which the testimony of Aristotle 
shows to belong to the Academy and not to the Pythagoreans (see the 
commentary on A13). 

(2) Plutarch associates it with the one and the indefinite dyad, which 
Aristotle clearly labels Platonic, but which are so often mistakenly regarded 
as Pythagorean in the later tradition. 

(3) Aristotle says explicitly that the Pythagoreans used the word “color” 
to mean “surface” because it was hard to see what the distinction between 
the two could be {Sens. 439330). Yet this derivation sequence clearly distin¬ 
guishes surface as associated with 3 from color and quality as associated 
with 5 (see Burkert 1972: 247). 

(4) Specific features of the sequence appear to be grounded in specific 
passages of the Timaeus and Republic. Thus, the association of ensouled body 
with the number 6 is tied to the soul as source of the six motions possible 
for the body as described in the Timaeus (43b2-5), as Proclus makes clear 
in his commentary (168c = 2.95.7; 223c = 2.270.5; 340a = 3.328.13). The 
strange notion of light’s connection to 7 and to intellect has to do with the 
Platonic connection between the sun in the visible world and the good 
in the intelligible world. The Neoplatonic doctrine of light probably also 
has similar roots (see Wallis 1972: 61). Proclus uses the phrase “light in 
accord with intelligence” (to Korra voOv 9C05) several times (168c = 2.95.2 
and 224b = 2.271.18) in connection with 7 and in contrast to “intelli¬ 
gence” which is associated with the monad. This idea is clarified at 2igd 
(= 2.257.19) where Proclus compares the way the circle of the same en¬ 
compasses the circle of the other to intelligence which “surrounds the soul 
shining its light into it.” Thus, the light in question is intelligible light. The 
specific connection with 7 may have to do with the fact that the sun is the 
seventh heavenly body after the fixed stars and the five planets in the 
Timaeus. 

(5) Despite Frank’s attempt (1923: 315) to show connections between 
this sequence and F13 of Philolaus there are in fact no good connections 
with the genuine fragments. In F13 soul is associated with the heart and if 
it can be attached to any number at all it would have to be 3, since it is the 
third of four psychic faculties mentioned. This clearly has nothing to do 
with 6 as connected to ensouled body in the derivation sequence. Further¬ 
more, F13 of course only applies the word for soul (yuxh) to one of the 
psychic faculties, and thus shows itself to be pre-Platonic, whereas the deri¬ 
vation sequence has a comprehensive notion of the soul. 

(6) Finally, no intelligible connection can be established between the 
derivation sequence given in A12 and the associations between numbers 
and concepts assigned to the Pythagoreans by Aristotle (F203). In Aristotle 
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intelligence (vous) and soul are associated with i, whereas in A12 they are 
tied to 7 and 6 respectively. According to Aristotle the Pythagoreans asso¬ 
ciated 2 with opinion, movement, and addition and 4 with justice, whereas 
in A12 it appears that the first four numbers just have to do with producing 
three-dimensional magnitude. It is true that the tie between light and the 
number 7 reported in A12 could be connected with Aristotle’s report that 
the Pythagoreans tied 7 to the sun, but on the whole the Pythagoreans 
according to Aristotle seem to have little to do with the derivation sequence 
in A12, and we must conclude that it does not represent early Pythagorean 
thought and cannot be assigned to Philolaus. 


Testimonium A13 

Theologumena arithmeticae 82.10 (= Speusippus F28 Taran) oti 
Kai StTEucmrTTOS 6 FIcotcovtis pev t /105 Trjs toO FIAaTcovos aSEAtpfy, 
SiaSoyos 6 s ’AxaSripias repo HEVOKpaTOU, ek tcov E^aiprrcos 
atTOu8aa0EtCTcbv oe! lluOayopiKcbv aKpoaoEcov, paAiaTa 8e tcov 
5 OiAoAaou auyypappaTcov, phpAiSiov ti auvTa^as yAacpupov 
ETTEypaq/E pev auTO FlEpi iluQayopiKcov apiOpabv, an’ apyps 
8e peypi ppiaous trEpi tcov ev outoTs ypappiKcbv EppEAECTTarra 
Sie^eAOcov TroAuycovicov te Kai travToicov tcov ev apiQpoTs ettitteScov 
apa Kai cttepecov trEpi te tcov ttevte axripdtTcov, a toTs KoapwoTs 
10 atroSiSoTat aTOixeiots, i 8 tOTr)TOS auTcbv Kai trpos aAApAa 
koivottitos, avaAoyias te Kai avTaKoAouQias, peTa touto Aoitrov 
OaTEpov to tou (3i(3Aiou ppiau TrEpi SekoSos avTtKpus troiElTat 
cpuCTiKcoTCTTriv auTijv dtro 9 aivcov Kai TEAEaTiKcoTaTqv tcov ovtcov, 
oTov eTSos ti toTs koopikoTs atroTEAEapaat texvikov, E<p’ eoutps 
15 aAA’ ouy ppcov voptaavTcov rj cos etuxe Qepevcov utrapxouaav 
Kai TtapaSEiypa travTEAECTTaTOV tco toO travTOS troipTij 0 eco 
TrpoEKKEipEVT]v. AsyEi 8e tov Tpotrov toOtov trEpi auTps' [For a 
full apparatus and for the Greek text of the following fragment 
20 of Speusippus see Taran. An English translation of parts of the 
fragment is given below.] 

Speusippus the son of Potone, sister of Plato, and head of the Acad¬ 
emy before Xenocrates, on the basis of Pythagorean lectures, which 
he always pursued especially zealously, and particularly on the basis 
of the writings of Philolaus, composed an elegant little book and 
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entitled it On Pythagorean Numbers. In the first half of the book he 
most suitably discourses about the linear numbers, both the polygo¬ 
nal and also all sorts of plane and solid numbers, and about the five 
figures which are assigned to the elements in the cosmos, dealing 
both with what is peculiar to each and what they share with one 
another, and with similarities and correspondences. After this, he 
goes on to devote the second half of the book to the decad, showing 
that it is most in accord with nature and is what most brings to 
fulfilment the things that are. It is like a designing form for the 
things that happen in the cosmos, preexisting of its own accord and 
not on the basis of our beliefs or arbitrary conventions, and lying 
before the god who is maker of all as a complete model. He speaks in 
this way about it: 

io is the perfect number and it is right and in accord with nature 
that we arrive at it in all sorts of ways when we count, both Greeks 
and all human beings, without any deliberate purpose on our part. 
For it has many characteristics peculiar to it, which it is fitting that 
something so perfect have, and there are other characteristics which, 
although not peculiar to it, something perfect must have. 

First of all it is necessary that it be even so that the evens and the 
odds in it be equal and not one-sided. For since the odd is always 
prior to the even, if the concluding number were not even, the other 
would gain the advantage. 

Then it is necessary that it have prime and incomposite numbers 
that are equal to the secondary and composite. But io has an equal 
number and no other number less than io has this characteristic ... 

Since it has this characteristic it again has an equal number of 
multiples and submultiples (of which they are the multiples)... 

These are primary both in planes and in solids: point, line, 
triangle, pyramid. These also have the number io and possess 
perfection... 

Indeed, also in the case of figures, when one examines them in 
accord with number, io occurs... 

And in the case of solids, going on in such a way, you would 
discover up to four, so that in this way also one reaches the decad ... 

The same is true also in generation. For the first starting-point of 
magnitude is the point, the second the line, third the surface, and 
fourth the solid. 
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AUTHENTICITY 

This testimonium has sometimes been regarded as giving us valuable evi¬ 
dence about Philolaus based on an indisputably early source, Speusippus. 
However, careful examination reveals that it is closely tied to Academic 
interpretation of the Timaeus and gives no reliable information about 
Philolaus’ thought. The testimonium comes from the Theologumena arithmeti¬ 
cae whose authorship is disputed. Some regard it as the work of Iamblichus 
(Burkert 1972: 98) while others take it as the work of a late author who 
in part draws on Iamblichus (a Byzantine excerptor - Taran 1981: 296). 
O’Meara has recently argued that it does not in fact seem to be similar 
to the bits of Iamblichus’ Theologumena arithmeticae which are preserved in 
Psellus (1989: 15 n. 24). The work consists in large part of extracts from 
Anatolius’ work On the Decad, which has survived, and from Nicomachus’ 
treatise, also called Theologumena arithmeticae, which has been lost, although 
we have a summary of it by Photius. The testimonium about Speusippus 
is not derived from Anatolius and thus is most likely to be the work of 
Nicomachus, although it could be derived from another unknown source. 
However, whoever the author is, the language of the passage is late and 
points to an author of Nicomachus’ time or later (Burkert 1972: 246 n. 40). 

It falls into two parts. The first part gives a general description of a small 
work of Speusippus entitled On Pythagorean Numbers. Speusippus’ book is 
said to fall into two halves. The first half is described as dealing with certain 
types of numbers (linear, plane, and solid) as well as the five regular solids 
which are assigned to the elements in the cosmos. The second half is said to 
have discussed the decad as the paradigm used by god in fashioning the 
universe. In the second part of the testimonium a long section from this 
latter half of the book on the decad is then quoted. 

The first thing to note is that nothing is said about either Philolaus or 
the Pythagoreans in the actual quotation from Speusippus. It is the later 
excerptor who says that Speusippus composed it on the basis of Pythagorean 
lectures and the writings of Philolaus. Does the excerptor have reliable 
evidence for this statement, or is it just an inference from the exalted notion 
of Pythagoreanism common in the later tradition? The language is clearly 
that of later Greek and cannot reflect Speusippus’ own words very closely. 
Moreover, it is hard to believe that Speusippus himself said that he got his 
book “from Pythagorean lectures and especially the works of Philolaus.” 
Such a claim would be unparalleled in philosophical writing at his time. 

Both the description of Speusippus’ book and the quotation from it show 
very close connections to the Timaeus and only very general ties to early 
Pythagoreanism. There is reference to the five regular solids and their 
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connection to the elements as well as to a god who created all according to 
a preexisting model (clearly the Platonic demiurge). In the actual quota¬ 
tion from Speusippus the three types of triangles he mentions in showing 
the importance of the decad are the same as those that are prominent at 
Timaeus 54aiff (see Taran 1981: 285). It is possible that Speusippus never 
mentioned any Pythagorean and that even the title was given to the book 
at a later date. Given the later tradition’s willingness to see Platonic doc¬ 
trines as Pythagorean, its content alone would be enough for it to be given 
such a title and for someone steeped in Pythagoreanism to describe it as all 
derived from Philolaus. The doctrine of the decad which is prominent in 
the Speusippus passage was regarded as the core of Pythagoreanism in the 
tradition represented most notably in Sextus Empiricus. This would make 
it all the easier to label Speusippus’ whole book as derived from the Pytha¬ 
goreans. Certainly nothing in the fragment of Speusippus, beyond a gen¬ 
eral veneration for the number 10, can be tied specifically to Philolaus or 
early Pythagoreanism. 

It is often thought that the association of the first four numbers with the 
sequence of point-line-plane surface-solid is early Pythagorean, and its 
prominence here in Speusippus is seen as confirming that Philolaus had this 
view; but this doctrine in fact appears to belong to the Academy. Scholars 
have thought that Aristotle ascribes the point-line-plane surface-solid 
sequence to the Pythagoreans, but the evidence for this is very meagre and, 
as Burkert has shown, close reading of Aristotle rather suggests that he 
distinguished it from Pythagorean views. Certainly when Aristotle explicitly 
sets out the Pythagorean system in the first book of the Metaphysics , and 
when he refers to them by name elsewhere, he makes no mention of this 
derivation sequence, although it would seem to be an important doctrine 
to overlook. Moreover, in the De caelo (29ga2ff) Aristotle discusses the view 
that all bodies are generated out of planes, a view which is clearly tied to 
the derivation sequence of point-line-plane surface-solid (Aristotle him¬ 
self makes the connection at 2gga6). In the course of his criticism of this 
view Aristotle refers to the Timaeus at one point, which shows that Plato is 
one of the people he is thinking of. But, most significantly, after he has 
finished the discussion, he goes on to say: “The same thing happens to those 
who construct the world out of numbers. For some construct nature out of 
numbers, as do some of the Pythagoreans.” Thus, Aristotle clearly distin¬ 
guishes between those who construct bodies out of planes (thus advocating 
the derivation sequence) and the Pythagoreans who construct nature out 
of numbers. This description of the Pythagoreans matches what Aristotle 
says about their emphasis on numbers in the Metaphysics and, as has been 
shown above, Philolaus seems to be Aristotle’s main source for this Pytha¬ 
goreanism. Accordingly, it is very likely that Philolaus did not put forth the 
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derivation sequence and that this doctrine is in fact Platonic or at least 
Academic. 

In the face of the De caelo passage the text in Aristotle that some scholars 
have used to show that the derivation sequence is Pythagorean is very weak 
indeed. At Metaphysics 1036b!2 Aristotle refers to people who are said to 
“reduce all things to numbers, and say that the formula of the line is the 
formula of 2.” The connection of 2 with the line clearly suggests the deriva¬ 
tion sequence, but whom is Aristotle referring to? There is no direct refer¬ 
ence to the Pythagoreans. In the next sentence Aristotle goes on to say that 
of the exponents of the forms some say that the dyad is the ideal line while 
others say that the form of the line is the ideal line. Now since “the expo¬ 
nents of the forms” seems to refer to the Academy, scholars have assumed 
that those who are said to “reduce all things to numbers and say that the 
formula of the line is the formula of 2” must be the Pythagoreans (see e.g. 
Guthrie 1962: 256-7. Alexander also made this mistake, 512.20). In light 
of the fact that Aristotle never explicitly assigns such an important doctrine 
to the Pythagoreans elsewhere, and in light of the De caelo passage which 
pretty clearly denies it to them, this passage is a very slender reed. More¬ 
over, scholars have in fact misinterpreted the passage in the Metaphysics. 
Not everyone in the Academy adopted the forms. Speusippus notably re¬ 
jected them, so that Aristotle is distinguishing between different points of 
view in the Academy, and there need be no reference to the Pythagoreans 
(Burkert 1972: 67 n. 90, and on Speusippus see Taran 1981: 12). Thus 
nothing in this Metaphysics passage contradicts the clear implication of the 
De caelo passage that the Pythagoreans did not adopt the derivation 
sequence, and the correct conclusion seems to be that it was Academic and 
of particular importance to Speusippus, especially since he uses it so promi¬ 
nently in the fragment preserved in the Theologumena arithmeticae. 

That Philolaus is singled out as a source of Speusippus’ book may in¬ 
dicate that there was a work (or works) of Philolaus circulating which 
discussed the properties of number. The citations of Philolaus’ views on 
number which are found in Lydus and F11 also show this. Since F11 is 
surely spurious and the citations in Lydus are very suspect, it is tempting to 
assign all references to Philolaus’ number theory to this spurious work, 
which then is seen by the later tradition as the source of Speusippus’ book. 
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Fragment 6b 

Boethius, De institutione musica 3.8 (278.11 Friedlein) Philolaus 
igitur haec atque his minora spatia talibus definitionibus in- 
cludit: diesis, inquit, est spatium quo maior est sesqui- 
tertia proportio duobus tonis. comma vero est spatium, 
quo maior est sesquioctava proportio duabus diesibus, 
5 id est duobus semitoniis minoribus. schisma est dimidium 
commatis, diaschisma vero dimidium dieseos, id est 
semitonii minoris. 

Philolaus, then, defined these intervals and intervals smaller than 
these in the following way: diesis, he says, is the interval by 
which the ratio 4:3 is greater than two tones. The comma 
is the interval by which the ratio g:8 is greater than two 
dieses, that is than two smaller semitones. Schisma is half of a 
comma, diaschisma half of a diesis, that is a smaller semitone. 


AUTHENTICITY 

The difficulty with assessing this fragment, which purports to deal with 
Philolaus’ musical theory, is that the terms which it introduces, schisma and 
diaschisma, are simply unparalleled elsewhere. Thus it is hard to make a 
convincing case connecting it either to the genuine book of Philolaus or the 
pseudo-Pythagorean tradition. In the end its authenticity must remain 
uncertain but it shows closer connections to the spurious tradition repre¬ 
sented in testimonium A26 than to the genuine F6a. 

To begin with it is important to consider the context of this fragment in 
Boethius. It follows Testimonium A26 of Philolaus, with seventeen lines 
of Boethius’ text intervening. In those seventeen lines Boethius demon- 
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strates, at least in part on the basis of the system ascribed to Philolaus in 
A26, that the tone consists of two smaller semitones and a comma. The 
beginning of F6b, with its reference to “these intervals” (i.e. diesis and 
comma ) which Philolaus defined, clearly refers back to the earlier discussion 
of Philolaus (A26). It is thus tempting to suppose that, since Boethius (and 
thus probably his source Nicomachus) treats A26 and F6b as parts of the 
same system, and since A26 has been shown to be spurious, F6b is also 
spurious. However, so little is known about the way that knowledge of 
Philolaus’ system was preserved at the time of Nicomachus that we cannot 
rule out the possibility that he was working with a collection of extracts of 
Philolaus that simply put these two passages next to each other, as Stobaeus 
does with other passages (e.g. Fragments 2, 3, 5, 6, 7), or that Nicomachus 
himself drew them from two different sources and uncritically set them 
together. Once again it is necessary to judge the fragment primarily on 
internal grounds. 

After he quotes the fragment Boethius goes on to comment on it for half 
a page before turning to a new topic. In his commentary Boethius clearly 
indicates what he takes to be the purpose of Philolaus’ division of the diesis 
and the comma. It is seen as a way to produce an integral half-tone. If a tone 
consists of two dieseis and a comma and the comma can be cut in half, then 
clearly the integral half-tone is one diesis plus half a comma (a schisma). If this 
is what is going on in Philolaus F6b, then it is clearly a piece of sophistry, 
because it tries to get around the fact that the tone cannot be bisected (as 
long as intervals are regarded as ratios). The comma was introduced as the 
amount that was left over when two smaller semitones are taken away from 
a tone, that is, it arises precisely because it is impossible to divide the tone 
in half. If the comma itself could be divided in half then the tone would have 
been divisible all along. Boethius’ explanation also does not really give any 
reason for coming up with a term for half of a diesis (diaschisma - also an 
impossibility), since the supposed integral half-tone is said to be one diesis 
and a comma. 

As long ago as Tannery it was recognized that the splitting of the diesis 
and comma is most likely to have to do with the structure of the tetrachord 
in the enharmonic and chromatic genera rather than the diatonic (1904: 
224-5). Thus, F6b would seem to presuppose work not just in the diatonic 
genus (as in Philolaus F6a), but in the other two genera as well. This need 
not be impossible for someone of Philolaus’ date. Archytas in the next gen¬ 
eration of Pythagoreans put forth a theory of the structure of the tetrachord 
in all three genera (A16). However, what is problematic is that the empha¬ 
sis on “halving” intervals in F6b does not accord with the Pythagorean 
tradition which sees intervals as superparticular ratios (i.e. ratios of the 
form n+ 1 :1) which cannot be divided in half. The impossibility of halving 
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superparticular ratios is identified as a Pythagorean principle by Ptolemy 
and a proof for this principle is attested for Archytas in the fourth century 
(A 19). F6b seems to take the rival Aristoxenian approach in that it regards 
intervals not as ratios, but as distances that can be divided in half. Tannery 
therefore concludes that F6b cannot belong to a Pythagorean and hence 
not to Philolaus (1904: 233). Burkert (1972: 398-9) on the other hand 
suggests that before Archytas’ proof the indivisibility of superparticular 
ratios may well not have been a Pythagorean principle, and that F6b could 
therefore still be assigned to Philolaus. 

Burkert’s position is somewhat attractive in that the unique features of 
F6b are more reasonably explained as arising in the beginnings of Pytha¬ 
gorean music theory, before certain principles were fixed, than in the 
pseudo-Pythagorean tradition which tends to assign well-known and 
important doctrines back to the Pythagoreans, rather than the obscure and 
idiosyncratic. However, our ignorance of what went on in the “Pytha- 
goreanizing” early Academy is considerable, and it is quite possible that 
what we find in F6b had its origin there, but was never developed in the 
later tradition. The best that can be done in the situation is to decide how 
F6b fits in with the other evidence for Philolaus’ music theory. Is it closer 
to F6a, which we have independent grounds for regarding as authentic, or 
to A26, which we have independent grounds for regarding as spurious? As 
noted above, the context in Boethius/Nicomachus ties it closely if not con¬ 
clusively to A26. However, DK printed F6b not with A26 but following 
F6a. The reason for this is clearly that the definition of the diesis (the 
interval by which the fourth is greater than two tones) with which F6b 
begins accords with the use of diesis in F6a (i.e. the fourth is said to consist 
of two tones and a diesis). However, that definition is also not incompatible 
with what is said in A26, although the connection is less obvious. A26 
identifies the diesis with the number 13, but this in turn depends on associ¬ 
ating the ratio 256: 243 with the diesis (since the number 13 is arrived at by 
subtracting 243 from 256), and this ratio is arrived at precisely by regard¬ 
ing the diesis as what is left over after two tones are subtracted from the 
fourth (4:3 — 9:8 — 9:8 = 256:243), which is the definition given in F6b. 

If we turn from the definition of diesis to the rest of F6b the connections 
are much closer with A26. First, the comma is mentioned in A26 and its use 
there is perfectly consistent with the definition given in F6b, whereas F6a 
never mentions the comma. More importantly, the whole notion of dividing 
intervals in half which is found in F6b fits much better with the approach 
in A26 than in F6a. In A26 intervals are identified with differences between 
numbers, with magnitudes, even if there is also a recognition that they are 
also tied to ratios. Such a view of intervals makes their bisection unprob¬ 
lematic (as it does in the system of Aristoxenus). Finally, F6b has none of 
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the archaic terminology that is found in F6a. This could be the result of 
chance or the process of translation into Latin. However, it is striking that 
in F6a the term tone is never used, the ratio 9:8 always being used instead, 
while in F6b tone is used on one occasion and the proportion 9:8 on 
another. 

None of these arguments is conclusive and the authenticity of F6b must 
therefore be left as uncertain. However, it has more affinities with the 
spurious report in A26 than it does with the genuine F6a. 


Testimonium A26 

Boethius, De institutione musica 3.5 (276.15 Friedlein) Philolaus 
vero Pythagoricus alio modo tonum dividere temptavit, statuens 
scilicet primordium toni ab eo numero, qui primus cybum a 
primo impari, quod maxime apud Pythagoricos honorabile fuit, 
5 efficeret. nam cum ternarius numerus primus sit impar, tres 
tertio atque id ter si duxeris XXVII necessario exsurgent, qui ad 
XXIIII numerum tono distat, eandem ternarii differentiam 
servans. ternarius enim XXIIII summae octava pars est, quae 
eisdem addita primum a ternario cybum XX ac VII reddit. ex 
10 hoc igitur duas Philolaus efficit partes, unam quae dimidio sit 
maior, eamque apotomen vocat, reliquam, quae dimidio sit 
minor, eamque rursus diesin dicit, quam posteri semitonium 
minus appellavere; harum vero differentiam comma, ac primum 
15 diesin in XIII unitatibus constare arbitratur eo, quod haec 
inter CCLVI et CCXLIII pervisa sit differentia, quodque idem 
numerus, id est XIII ex novenario, ternario atque unitate 
consistat, quae unitas puncti obtineat locum, ternarius vero 
primae inparis lineae, novenarius primi inparis quadrati. ex 
20 his igitur causis cum XIII diesin ponat, quod semitonium 
nuncupatur, reliquam XXVII numeri partem, quae XIIII 
unitatibus continetur, apotomen esse constituit. sed quoniam 
inter XIII et XIIII unitas differentiam facit, unitatem loco 
commatis censet esse ponendam. totum vero tonum in XXVII 
25 unitatibus locat eo, quod inter CCXVI ab CCXLIII, qui inter 
se distant tono, XXVII sit differentia. 

Indeed Philolaus the Pythagorean tried to divide the tone in 
another manner, determining the first principle of the tone from that 
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number which first produces a cube from the first odd number, 
because it was especially honored by the Pythagoreans. For, since the 
number 3 is the first odd, if you take 3 three times and this number 
three times, 27 necessarily results, which is a tone away from the 
number 24, preserving the same difference of 3. For the number 3 is 
the eighth part of 24, which added to it gives the first cube from 3, 
27. Out of this then Philolaus makes two parts, one which is greater 
than half he calls apotome, the remainder which is less than half he in 
turn calls diesis , which later thinkers called the smaller semitone; and 
the difference between them [he calls] comma. And, first, he thinks 
that diesis consists in thirteen units, because this was clearly seen as 
the difference between 256 and 243, and because the same number, 
that is 13, consists of 9, 3, and 1, where 1 has the place of the point, 
3 of the first odd line, and 9 of the first odd square. Therefore, since 
he makes diesis (which is called the semitone) 13 for these reasons, 
the remaining part of the number 27, which consists of 14 units, he 
determined to be the apotome. But since the difference between 13 
and 14 is 1, he judges that 1 must be put in the place of the comma. 
But the whole tone he locates in twenty-seven units, 27 being the 
difference between 216 and 243 which are a tone apart. 


AUTHENTICITY 

This is surely one of the oddest of the testimonia about Philolaus that have 
been preserved. Boeckh, who is famous for the contention that the frag¬ 
ments are either all genuine or all spurious, could not in fact accept this 
testimonium as referring to any genuine doctrines of Philolaus and con¬ 
cludes that it must be the result of confusion on Boethius’ part (1819: 
79-80). Tannery, who rejects the musical fragments as genuine work of 
Philolaus, nonetheless refuses to assign the musical theory reported in this 
testimonium even to a forger, and suggests that Boethius has confused doc¬ 
trines assigned to Philolaus with Neopythagorean commentary on them 
(1904: 223-4). What is it that elicits such a response from scholars? The 
testimonium treats musical intervals as if they corresponded not to ratios 
such as 2 : 1, 4: 3, or 3: 2, but rather to the arithmetical difference between 
the two terms of the ratio. Thus the tone is said to correspond not to the 
ratio 9:8, as in Philolaus F6a, but to the number 27. A number of reasons 
are given for this equation, but the clear origin of the idea is stated in 
the last line of the testimonium, where the tone is said to be 27 because 
this is the difference between 243 and 216, whose ratio constitutes the 
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tone (243: 216 = 9:8). Theon (86.15ff) preserves a calculation of the ratios 
in the tetrachord that uses these numbers (256:243, 243:216, 216:192- 
where the first is the smaller semitone and the latter two are full tones), and 
they also appear in Plutarch (De an. proc. I02ie). But it is mathematical 
nonsense to regard the tone as constituted by the arithmetical difference 
between the two terms in a ratio. The absurd results of such a practice 
would seem to be obvious. The tone can be represented by the ratios 
243: 216 and 216: 192 as well as the ratio 9:8 precisely because they are all 
the same ratio, with 9:8 being the ratio in its lowest terms. However, 
according to the principles of the testimonium about Philolaus the tone 
would be constituted by a different number in each case (27, 24, 1). 

Nonetheless, the testimonium is not a confused or garbled report. As 
Burkert points out, there is method in the madness. In order to understand 
that method it must be recognized that what we have is not an attempt at 
typical Greek harmonic theory, but rather a search for significant numbers 
that starts from ratios that were standard in Greek harmonic theory. 27 is 
selected over 24 (or 1) as the “first principle of the tone” because it was 
honored by the Pythagoreans (according to Boethius) as the cube of 3, 
the first odd number. Moreover, this number 27 is a tone away from 24 
(27:24 = 9:8) and their difference is the important number 3. Thus 27 is 
cavalierly treated in three mathematically distinct ways, as (1) the differ¬ 
ence between 243 and 216, (2) the cube of 3, and (3) the first term in the 
ratio 27:24. The testimonium goes on to divide the tone further, but still 
preserves the basic assumptions that it corresponds not to a ratio but to a 
whole number and that its parts are arithmetical differences rather than 
differences between ratios. If we divide 27 into its two largest unequal parts 
(since it cannot be halved in whole numbers), we arrive at 14 and 13. 13 
which is less than half is then called diesis, the smaller semitone. But here we 
have a striking coincidence in that 13 is also the difference between the two 
terms of the ratio that corresponds to the diesis in Greek musical theory 
(and Philolaus F6a), namely 256:243. The larger part of the tone, 14, is 
called apotome, and finally the difference between the apotome and the diesis, 
1, is called comma. It is such a series of miraculous correspondences of num¬ 
bers, irrespective of any mathematical sense, that is behind Philolaus A26. 

Since there are solid reasons for regarding F6a and its music theory as 
genuine (see the commentary ad loc.), and since that fragment clearly 
shows knowledge that the concords correspond to ratios and that subtrac¬ 
tion of musical intervals from one another means division of ratios (e.g. the 
difference between the fifth 3: 2 and fourth 4:3 is said to be 9:8), it seems 
very natural to wonder whether A26, with its completely different under¬ 
standing of the tone, can also be based on the work of Philolaus. Burkert 
(1972: 394) argues that since Boethius is virtually translating Nicomachus’ 
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lost Harmonics , and since Nicomachus preserves two genuine fragments 
(F6a in his summary of harmonic theory, the Enchiridion, and also part of 
F2 in the Introduction to Arithmetic ), “one must suppose that the long word- 
for-word quotation, fragment 6, and the details reported by Boethius [A26] 
come from the same line of tradition and stand or fall together.” But this is 
not at all convincing, especially in light of Burkert’s own brilliant recon¬ 
struction of the ancient tradition. That reconstruction makes it clear that 
the practice of assigning Academic doctrines back to Philolaus and other 
early Pythagoreans began already in the early Academy, so that by the 
time of Nicomachus there were undoubtedly in circulation a variety of 
spurious works of Philolaus along with his genuine book. In this situation it 
is not at all clear why we should suppose that Nicomachus was in the posi¬ 
tion to make clear distinctions between the genuine and the spurious. While 
it is true that in some authors, such as Sextus Empiricus, the Platonizing 
tradition comes almost completely to replace any reference to the actual 
book of Philolaus, it is far from clear that it is impossible for a later author 
to combine elements from the Platonizing tradition with those from the 
tradition that rests on Philolaus’ book. Certainly, Burkert accepts that 
Stobaeus preserves both genuine and spurious fragments of Philolaus (e.g. 
2, 6, 7 genuine and 21 spurious). Thus, as in the case with other fragments 
and testimonia, we must rely on the internal evidence of the fragments to 
determine the authenticity and not the tradition. 

On internal grounds it is conceivable that F6a and A26 derive from the 
same author. We might suppose that Philolaus did understand the mathe¬ 
matics of the scale in F6a, but saw nothing strange in using the ratios in 
that scale as the basis for a totally different type of exploration of the 
wonders of numbers. He was impressed by all sorts of miraculous properties 
of number, both those that are in concord with proper mathematical 
manipulation of ratios and those that appear to us as nothing more than 
number play. Burkert (1972: 400) seems to have something like the latter 
view in mind when he concludes that “the earliest Pythagorean musical 
theory is not founded on mathematics ... but on ‘reverence’ for certain 
numbers in their roles in music and cosmology” and that “Philolaus in his 
effort to express Pythagorean lore in the form of Ionian <pucnoAoyia, made 
individual statements about the numerical structure of ordinary music, 
showing a truly remarkable mixture of calculation and numerical symbol¬ 
ism, in which its ‘sense’ is more important than its accuracy.” This last 
statement in fact encapsulates Burkert’s overall thesis about the nature of 
Philolaus’ work, and the acceptance of both F6a and A26 as based on 
authentic work of Philolaus is one of the prime pieces of evidence for that 
thesis. 

It is important to note that there is clear evidence in the later philo- 
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sophical tradition for a controversy as to whether or not i t was legitimate to 
treat the numbers in the ratios developed in harmonic theory as having 
importance in their own right apart from the ratio of which they were part. 
Indeed, both Plutarch ( De an. proc. 102yd) and Theo (69.3), who under¬ 
stand the proper mathematical manipulation of ratios, are attracted by 
number speculation such as we find in A26. Moreover, even Ptolemy seems 
to treat intervals as equal to the arithmetical difference between the terms 
of a ratio in one passage ( Harmonics 2.13-14; see Barker 1989: 344). Thus, 
Philolaus would be in good company if he mixed proper understanding of 
ratios in F6a with number speculation in A26. However, examination of 
the specific parallels between the tradition of the Timaeus commentaries 
and what Boethius assigns to Philolaus in A26 shows that the latter has such 
close ties to doctrines that surely originated in the early Academy or later 
that it cannot be regarded as deriving from the genuine book of Philolaus. 

The number games found in A26 are paralleled in striking detail in the 
tradition of commentaries on the Timaeus. In the Timaeus itself, when Plato 
is describing the construction of the world soul, he combines two sequences 
of numbers (1, 2, 4, 8 and 1, 3, 9, 27), where 27, which is the central 
number in Philolaus A26, is the last term of the sequence and where the 
sequence of the powers of 3 is crucial as it is in A26. Plutarch in his com¬ 
mentary on this passage of the Timaeus mentions two other points that are 
central in A26. At De an.proc. ioi8e he says that the Pythagoreans assigned 
the number 27 to the tone and the number 13 to the leimma (= diesis in 
Philolaus; see also ioi7f). The same view is assigned to “the mathemati¬ 
cians” at 1019a. At 102ie Plutarch, in discussing the leimma, uses exactly 
the numbers for the ratio of the fourth that are presupposed in Philolaus 
A26, namely 256:1 g2, and, after identifying the ratio of 256:243 as the 
leimma, points out that the difference between these numbers is 13 and 
that this is why “they” called leimma 13. These correspondences between 
what Plutarch assigns to the Pythagoreans and what Boethius assigns to 
Philolaus in A26 are so close that some connection must be assumed. Tan¬ 
nery (1904: 240) adopts the view that Philolaus’ book was forged on the 
basis of the Timaeus commentaries while Burkert (1972: 397) argues that 
the Timaeus commentators are drawing on the genuine book of Philolaus, 
written before Plato and upon which Plato probably drew. 

Burkert’s sole reason for regarding A26 as independent of the Timaeus 
commentators and hence as part of a genuine book of Philolaus upon which 
they drew is that a passage a few pages later in Boethius, which discusses 
Philolaus’ further division of intervals (F6b - see commentary ad loc. for 
further discussion), countenances the bisection of the whole tone, which 
is something that the Timaeus commentators consistently reject (Burkert 
1972: 398). This argument has some force, but note that on this point the 
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Philolaus of F6b stands quite alone in the Pythagorean tradition as well, so 
that we could just as easily follow Tannery and conclude that F6b cannot 
be by a Pythagorean; i.e. it is just as easy to assume that the author of F6b 
is someone writing in the Academic tradition who is unorthodox on the 
division of the tone as it is to assume that F6b is by Philolaus who is 
departing from Pythagorean orthodoxy on this point. The former is some¬ 
what more likely in that if the author is from the time of the early Academy 
or later, there could be some influence from the rival Aristoxenian school of 
music (late 4th century) which of course accepted the bisection of the tone. 
Fortunately, there is more decisive evidence than this which shows that 
A26 has close connections to specifically Academic doctrines. 

First, it should be noted that the fascination with the powers of the 
number 3 which is so prominent in A26 is paralleled in a striking way in 
the testimonia we have about Xenocrates, the head of the Academy after 
Speusippus. As Dillon points out (1977: 30), “a feature which seems to be 
peculiar to Xenocrates’ philosophy is his preoccupation with triadic dis¬ 
tinctions.” He posits three forms of existence, the sensible, the intelligible, 
and a composite of the two, the opinable (Sextus, M. 7.147). Each of these 
realms is then connected with one of the three fates. Xenocrates also seems 
to have had a theory of three different densities of matter and a three-layer 
universe with the stars and sun in the top layer, the moon next, and the 
earth in the center (Plutarch, De fac. 943^9443). But the most striking testi¬ 
monium is found in Lydus {Mens. 48.18 = F58 Heinze), where Xenocrates 
is quoted in support of the idea that the number 9 is to be associated with 
the moon. The progression up to nine (3 2 ) is said to be indefinite and tied 
to multitude (ccopioros ... Kai TrXf) 0 £i auvoiKOs) , and is seen as the end of the 
first series of numbers with 10 as a new beginning (this is obscurely tied to 
the growth of the moon from new to full). Some scholars will want to see 
all this fascination with the number 3 as just Pythagorean influence and as 
in fact going back to the Pythagoreans. However, nothing in Aristotle’s 
reports about the early Pythagoreans supports such a thorough-going 
application of triadic divisions. It is true that in the later tradition (Gell. 
1.20.6) Pythagoras himself is reported to have said that the cube of 3 con¬ 
trols the course of the moon (its orbit being taken as twenty-seven days), 
but Burkert has shown that what comes to be assigned to Pythagoras him¬ 
self in the later tradition is almost always of Academic origin (most notably 
the one and indefinite dyad as first principles - see Burkert 1972: 65, 82). 
Thus this report about Pythagoras is just further evidence for the preoccu¬ 
pation with triads in the Academy and especially in Xenocrates. But there 
is further evidence that this fascination with triads led to a reworking, in 
the Academy, of the tradition about Philolaus’ system. 

Towards the end of Plutarch’s On the Generation of the Soul in the Timaeus, 
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the same treatise in which the parallels to the music theory of A26 are 
found, he describes an astronomical system which is clearly derived from 
Philolaus’ astronomy in that it makes the central fire the focus of the uni¬ 
verse and makes the earth orbit around it. However, as both Burkert and 
Cherniss have observed, this must in fact be a later reinterpretation of the 
Philolaic system, since it diverges on important points from Aristotle’s de¬ 
scription of the early Pythagorean system. First, it puts the orbit of the sun 
sixth from the center rather than fourth as it is in Aristotle’s description. 
Second, it associates the sun with the number 729 while Aristotle’s testi¬ 
mony suggests that the number 7 was tied to the sun. The grounds for 
associating the sun with 729 are crucial. It is a result of assigning each 
heavenly body, from the center out, a number that corresponds to the 
sequence of the powers of 3. The counter-earth is 3, the earth is 9, the moon 
27 and the sun is 3® or 729. Now it is just such an infatuation with the 
powers of 3 that characterizes the “music theory” of A26 and is given as 
one of the bases for equating 27 (3 s ) with the tone. Thus A26 has close 
connections to an astronomical system that has been shown to be a reinter¬ 
pretation of Philolaus’ system by the later tradition under the influence of 
the Timaeus, and certainly looks to be a similar reinterpretation of the 
genuine Philolaic music theory as represented in F6a. 

This conclusion is further supported by a much neglected aspect of 
Boethius’ report in A26. One of the reasons given for regarding the diesis as 
13 is that it is the sum of the first three numbers in the sequence of powers 
of 3, if we include 1 in that sequence (i.e. 1 + 3 + 9 = 13). The emphasis 
on the powers of 3 once again points to the Timaeus and commentaries on 
it, but even more important are the words which follow in Boethius: “1 has 
the place of the point, 3 of the first odd line, and 9 of the first odd square.” 
This is reminiscent of nothing so much as of the famous derivation 
sequence, referred to by Aristotle, in which 1 is equated with the point, 2 
with the line, 3 with a surface and 4 with a solid. This has often been 
regarded as genuine early Pythagorean doctrine, but Burkert has shown 
that the texts in Aristotle cannot refer to the Pythagoreans and are more 
closely tied to Speusippus (see the commentary on A13). In addition the 
whole project of deriving this world from principles that are “more real” is 
Platonic in origin and is contrary to what we are told of early Pytha- 
goreanism by Aristotle, who emphasizes that the Pythagoreans were dis¬ 
tinct from Plato in not separating numbers from things. Now it is true that 
the derivation sequence reported by Boethius in A26 is not the same as that 
reported by Aristotle and notably only reaches to surfaces rather than 
solids, since it is based on the number 3 rather than 4. It is tempting, 
though, to suppose that the important number 27 completed the system 
and corresponded to solid figures, since Boethius emphasized earlier that it 
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was the first cube of an odd number. Moreover, the derivation system in 
Boethius can be seen as a conscious reaction to the system that is based on 
the first four numbers. The emphasis on the fact that 3 is the first odd line 
suggests awareness of a system in which the first line is 2. In his translation 
of the passage Burkert has 3 referring to the first “odd-number line” and 9 
to the first “odd square number,” which seems to try to make the passage 
as arithmetical as possible, but the mention of the point and the line makes 
clear that what we have is an attempt to relate numbers to geometrical 
figures as in the other derivation sequence. If this is so it is hard to see how 
A26 can be pre-Platonic, for the very reasons Burkert gives against regard¬ 
ing the other derivation sequence as early Pythagorean. Thus, here again 
A26 shows close connections to the speculations of the early Academy in 
contrast to Aristotle’s reports about the early Pythagoreans, and we can 
reasonably reject the claim that it reflects anything in Philolaus’ genuine 
book. 


Testimonium A26a 

Proclus, in Timaeum 2.190.7 SeSeiktoci pev ouv ex tcov OiAoAaou 
to TTApflos tcov trapa tco Tipaicp ypatpEVTcov opcov, toTs 6e 
FIAaTcovos to Staypappa TrpofkxivEt xai avEU toO Aoyou TTjs 
atroTopfis. 

To be sure, the number of terms produced in the Timaeus has been 
demonstrated [i.e. by other commentators] on the basis of the writ¬ 
ings of Philolaus, but in Plato the series proceeds even without the 
ratio of the apotome. 


AUTHENTICITY 

This testimonium is not listed separately in DK and is only mentioned in 
the apparatus to A26. However, it is really a rather important piece of 
evidence in trying to reconstruct the ancient tradition about Philolaus’ 
music theory. Just as in the cases of A25 and A26, it shows close ties to the 
tradition of Timaeus interpretation which began in the early Academy, 
and seems to be drawn from a book forged in Philolaus’ name that sought 
to “explain” the Timaeus by demonstrating the true teaching of Plato’s 
Pythagorean precursor. To this extent the book must have resembled the 
more famous book, known as the Timaeus Locrus, which sets out important 
points of the Timaeus, with some modifications, under the guise of the origi- 
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nal book by the Timaeus whom Plato makes the principal speaker in the 
dialogue. 

The context of the testimonium is important, but long and involved, so 
that I have chosen to summarize it rather than reproduce all of it here. In 
this section of his commentary Proclus is discussing the construction of the 
world soul and in particular the numerical structure that Plato gives it 
(TV. 35b iff). Plato first sets out two series of numbers (1, 2, 4, 8 and 1, 3, 
9, 27), and then says that these series are to be “filled in” with two kinds of 
means (3502-3635). The upshot is that the series is “filled in” with the 
ratios of 9:8 (the whole tone) and 256:243 (the leimma — what is “left 
over” when two whole tones are subtracted from a fourth: 4:3-g:8-g:8 = 
256:243). Although Plato does not make this explicit, he is constructing 
a diatonic scale each octave of which consists of five whole-tones (9:8) 
and two leimmata (256:243). Plato’s series, which stretches from 1 to 27, 
comprises four octaves and a sixth (27:1 = 16:1 [four octaves] +3:2 [a 
fifth] + 9:8 [a tone]). Thus, if we fill in the whole sequence from 1 to 27 
with the ratios 9: 8 and 256: 243 we will end up with thirty-four terms (the 
first term, seven terms in each of the four octaves, and five terms in the 
sixth). 

Proclus mentions (188.9) that Timaeus the Pythagorean (i.e. Timaeus of 
Locri) said that there were thirty-six and not thirty-four terms in the 
sequence, and that since he accepted Plato’s extreme terms (1 and 27) he 
had to insert two extra terms in the series. Accordingly, Timaeus in two 
places introduced another ratio into the series besides 9:8 and 256: 243 (see 
Timaeus Locrus g6bff). This is the apotome (2,187:2,048 - a ratio only a 
mother could love), which is the interval left if the leimma is subtracted from 
the whole tone (9:8 - 256:243 = 2,187:2,048). Proclus protests loudly 
that this cannot be right, both because Plato never mentioned such a ratio 
and because such a ratio is not needed in the diatonic scale where the whole 
tone is not divided. He then concludes that Plato intended there to be 
thirty-four terms in the series. Nevertheless, Proclus goes on to illustrate the 
calculation according to which the apotome was inserted into the series in 
two places (189.7 “ 190.7). I* > s immediately after these calculations that 
the sentence mentioning Philolaus occurs. 

The sentence completes the section by making the additional remarks 
that some scholars have used Philolaus to clarify the number of terms in the 
Timaeus series (see Burkert 1972: 396 n. 46). Coming right after the calcula¬ 
tions that established thirty-six terms, it seems most reasonable to take this 
to mean that some scholars supported their contention that there were 
thirty-six terms in the Timaeus on the basis of Philolaus. This is further 
supported by the second half of the sentence, which is set in contrast with 
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the first half and asserts that Plato did not use the apotome, with the clear 
implication that the system envisaged in the first half of the sentence did use 
it, and hence was the system of thirty-six terms. 

Whether the passage in Proclus is adducing Philolaus as support for the 
system of thirty-four or thirty-six terms, this attempt is in fact inconsistent 
with Philolaus’ genuine music theory as represented in F6a (I owe this 
point to a suggestion by Barker). Although the same diatonic attunement 
lies behind both Philolaus and Plato’s Timaeus, Philolaus’ use of the term 
trite (see the commentary on F6a) shows that he was working with a hepta¬ 
chord (spanning an octave) while Plato was working with an octachord. 
This means that there will be one less term in some of Philolaus’ tetrachords 
(the upper one in each octave) than in Plato’s. Accordingly, over the span 
of four octaves and a sixth which is found in the Timaeus Philolaus’ attune¬ 
ment would give four fewer terms than Plato’s (one in each octave = total 
of 30), if the span starts at the lowest number. If it starts at the highest 
number the tetrachord in the extra sixth will also be defective, so that 
Philolaus’ system would have five fewer terms (i.e. 29). This makes it very 
clear that the use that is made of Philolaus here in A26a is inconsistent with 
his actual music theory represented in the genuine F6a, and casts further 
doubt on the rest of the tradition which connects Philolaus to the Timaeus 
(esp. A26). It looks very much as if this later tradition just assumed that 
Philolaus was behind all aspects of the musical theory in the Timaeus except 
where the Timaeus needs to be corrected in light of Philolaus’ “superior” 
wisdom (e.g. that there were thirty-six and not thirty-four terms and the 
introduction of the apotome ). This discrepancy between the genuine F6a 
and A26a strongly suggests that the latter is spurious, but there is further 
argument to support this same point, which also suggests that A26a and 
A26 belong to the same spurious tradition. 

There is a connection to be made between the significant numbers of A26 
and the tradition that Philolaus could be used to support the thesis that 
there were thirty-six terms in the Timaeus series (A26a). This connection 
becomes clear when we consider why anyone would want to argue that 
there were thirty-six rather than thirty-four terms in the first place. The 
answer is pretty clearly that 36 is a more significant number in terms of the 
other numbers of the Timaeus than 34 is. In fact Plutarch’s discussion of the 
Timaeus passage makes clear that 36 was an important number for the early 
interpreters of the Timaeus. 36 particularly arises in Plutarch’s discussion of 
those who arrange the two number series of the Timaeus (1, 2, 4, 8 and 1, 
3, 9, 27), not in a single series, but so that the plane numbers are paired 
with plane numbers, squares with squares, and cubes with cubes, giving the 
following: 
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2 3 

4 9 

8 27 

This arrangement is specifically assigned to Crantor (a pupil of Xenocrates) 
and his followers (i022d), and Plutarch discusses in some detail the re¬ 
markable numbers that arise from the addition and multiplication of the 
paired terms (1017c ff). In that discussion 36 is significant as the product 
of the first two square numbers in each series (4x9 = 36), and Plutarch 
mentions several other features that make it remarkable (1018c ff). Thus it 
seems likely that commenators on the Timaeus like Crantor, who were con¬ 
cerned to show the significant numbers embodied in it, were unimpressed 
with the idea that there should only be thirty-four terms in the series of 
numbers in the Timaeus, because 34 has no particular significance in terms 
of the powers of 2 and powers of 3, and therefore argued that Plato must 
have meant there to be thirty-six terms, which could be achieved by in¬ 
cluding the apotome. 

What is important here is that the grounds for introducing thirty-six 
terms are found in the same sort of number speculation, and in particular 
the number speculation that emphasizes the powers of the number 3, that 
we find in the musical theory ascribed to Philolaus in A26 by Boethius. 
However, as is argued in the commentary on A26, that type of number 
speculation is specifically tied to the early Academy and is very unlikely to 
be the genuine work of Philolaus. Thus the work of Philolaus cited by 
commentators to support the doctrine of thirty-six terms is in all probabil¬ 
ity a spurious work, which may well have been generated precisely to 
support a certain early Academic interpretation of the Timaeus. This work 
is also the origin of A26 and probably of A25 and F6b as well. 

Testimonium A25 

Porphyry, in Ptolemaei Tetrabiblon 5 (91 During) ’EpaToa 0 £vr|s 
p£v oi r jv cpqcnv ETEpov elvai SiaaTtipa Aoyow ev yap svi SiacrrqpaTi 
Suo Aoyoi ylvovTai. 6 6s Aoyos Sis tpepETai, 6 te toO pei£ovos trpos 
to eAottov xai tou eA&ttovos Trpos to PeT£ov xai xoiv-q Siacpopa 
5 CnrEpoxfjs xai eAAEiq/Ecos cos tt)s Siacpopas St)Aov6ti to SiaaTtipa 
trotouaris- SrtrAaalou te yap 9901 trpos BPicru xai qpiaEOS trpos 
SrtrAaaiov 6 pev Aoyos ETEpos, to outo 6e SiaaTqpa. ex Sr) 
toioutcov oute ti koAeTtoi SidaTT|pa, OUTE Ka 0 ’ O StafEpEl toO 
Aoyou trapEaTtiaEV. 
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10 cnro Sf) toutou kivt|0evtes tives tcov pet’ cojtov 6idaTr)|aa 
ekoAectov eTvou UTTEpoxilv, cos AlAiavos 6 FlAotTcoviKOS xai OiAoAaos 
8' ETri ttocvtcov tcov 8iaaTT)(jaTcov -rrpocrriyopiav, a A Ad kcci 
©pacruAAos ev tco flEpi toO EirTayopSou Eiri Tqs 8io<9opas eTvou 
tcov 90 oyycov t&ttei to SidoTqpa, yp&9cov outcos ... 

io pet’ cxOtgov p 12 ante Trpoariyopiav scripsit <Tav!»TT]v eTAt^e ttjv) Boeckh (84) 
13 toO ErTTayopSou During (96.16) tcov etttq p6vov MSS 


However, Eratosthenes says that the interval is different from the 
ratio. For in one interval two ratios occur. Ratio is involved twice, 
both the ratio of the greater to the lesser and of the lesser to the 
greater, and the difference (an excess [in one case] and a deficiency 
[in the other]) is common, while it is clear that it is the difference 
that constitutes the interval. For, he says, the ratio of the double to 
the half is different from the ratio of the half to the double, but the 
interval is the same. From such arguments he neither made clear 
why it is called “interval” nor in what respect it differs from the 
ratio. 

Moved by this, then, some of those after him called the interval 
“excess,” as Aelian the Platonist and Philolaus assign [this] name to 
all intervals, but Thrasyllus also in On the Heptachord assigns [the 
name] interval to the difference of sounds, writing as follows... 

AUTHENTICITY 

The most startling thing about this passage is that, read in the most natural 
way, it seems to group Philolaus with Aelian the Platonist and Thrasyllus 
as philosophers living after the time of Eratosthenes (3rd century bc). 
During (1934: 177) concluded from this that Porphyry must be referring 
to an otherwise unknown Philolaus who is distinct from Philolaus the 
Presocratic. Positing another Philolaus may seem to be an extreme meas¬ 
ure, but it must be granted that the passage is very odd if it is meant to 
refer to the Presocratic. It is not simply that Porphyry lists Philolaus with 
Aelian and Thrasyllus. He explicitly identifies these thinkers as coming after 
Eratosthenes. Furthermore it is noteworthy that Philolaus is not further 
identified as “the Pythagorean,” nor is any Philolaus mentioned elsewhere 
in Porphyry’s commentary on Ptolemy or in Ptolemy himself. The Aelian 
that Porphyry mentions, author of a commentary on the Timaeus, is virtu¬ 
ally unknown to us, although he is mentioned in several other places by 
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Porphyry and by Proclus in his commentary on the Timaeus (During 1934: 

158). 

Boeckh and Diels tried to evade the difficulty by putting a full stop after 
Aelian the Platonist, so that he alone is identified as belonging to the time 
after Eratosthenes. The reference to Philolaus then comes in an indepen¬ 
dent sentence, and the text has to be supplemented to give the sense: “And 
Philolaus adopted this name for all intervals.” But this really does not help 
very much, because Porphyry is still bringing Philolaus out of the blue into 
a discussion of Eratosthenes and his successors. Furthermore, Porphyry will 
go on to show that Plato conceived of intervals as ratios, and Porphyry 
asserts that most of the canonists and Pythagoreans did the same (92). 
He supports this latter claim by quoting from the Sectio canonis and from 
Archytas (B2). Now it is true that Porphyry only says that “most of the 
Pythagoreans” used interval and ratio in the same sense, so that he might 
have Philolaus in mind as the exception, but the structure of Porphyry’s 
discussion as a whole (see especially 94-5) suggests that he regarded all 
of the ancients up to Eratosthenes (with the exception of the followers 
of Aristoxenus, who adopted yet a third view) as using “interval” and 
“ratio” as interchangeable. If Porphyry intended to single out Philolaus 
the Presocratic as the exception to this trend, he certainly did it in an 
awkward and unclear manner. 

Regarding an interval as an “excess” need not in itself be in conflict with 
conceiving ofintervalsas ratios. It is perfectly possible to see the whole-tone 
as the excess of the fifth over the fourth while still regarding them as ratios 
(the difference between the ratios 3: 2 and 4:3 is 9:8). Something like this 
may be going on in the genuine F6a (see the commentary ad loc.), but it is 
striking that the term “excess” is not found in that fragment. However, 
the idea that an interval is an “excess” also fits very nicely with the atti¬ 
tude found in the musical theory falsely ascribed to Philolaus by Boethius 
(A26), and the Latin term differentia in Boethius is probably a translation 
of UTTEpoxf). Here intervals are identified with the arithmetical differences 
between the terms of the ratios that were traditionally equated with the 
concordant intervals. Burkert, who accepts A26 as genuine, takes A25 as 
further support for that view. However, once the spuriousness of A26 is 
recognized, the peculiarities of A25 become striking. In particular it is 
significant that the Philolaus whom Porphyry mentions is associated with 
an author of a commentary on the Timaeus (Aelian). Since A26 also has 
numerous connections to the tradition of the Timaeus commentaries, it is 
not unreasonable to assume that the Philolaus Porphyry has in mind is the 
Philolaus created in that tradition and not the Presocratic Philolaus. Thus, 
while the view that an interval is an excess can be squared with the genuine 
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F6a of Philolaus, the peculiarities of the context of this testimonium in 
Porphyry cast serious doubts about its authenticity and suggest that it is 
more closely tied to the spurious tradition about Philolaus’ music which is 
found in Boethius. 
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Testimonium A14 

A Proclus, in Euc. 130.8 Kai yap Trapa toTs Flu0ayopEiois 
EupijaopEV aAAas ycovias aAAois 0 eoTs avaKEipEvas coarrEp Kai 6 
OiAoAaos TTETioiriKE toTs pev Tijv TpiycoviKijv ycoviav toTs Se Tijv 
TETpaycoviKTiv atpiEpcoaas Kai aAAas aAAois Kai tt]v auTqv TrAsioai 
5 OeoTs Kai tco auTco ttAeious kotoc tos Siacpopous ev outco SuvapEis 
avEis. 

A For we will find among the Pythagoreans different angles dedi¬ 
cated to different gods, just as Philolaus also has done, consecrating 
the angle of the triangle to some (gods) and the angle of the square 
to others, and assigning other angles to other gods and the same 
angle to many gods and many angles to the same god according to 
the various powers in him. 

B Proclus, in Euc. 166.25 eikotcos apa Kai 6 OiAoAaos Tqv toO 
Tpiycovou ycoviav TETTapaiv dv£0r|KEv 0eoTs, Kpovco Kai "Ai5q 
Kai 'ApEi Kai Aiovuaco, iraaav Tqv TETpapEpq tcov aTOiyEicov 
SiaKoapqaiv Tqv cxvco0ev airo toO oupavou Ka0f)Kouaav eite otto 
5 TCOV TETTapCOV TOU £coSiaKOU TpqpdTCOV EV TOUTOIS TT£piAa(3c6v. 6 
PEV yap Kpovos iraaav ucpiaTqai Tijv uypav Kai q/uypav ouaiav, 
6 5e ’Apqs Traaav tt]v IpTrupov cpuaiv, Kai 6 pev "AiSqs Tqv 
y0oviav oAqv auvEyei £cor|v, 6 Se Aiovuaos Tijv uypav Kai OEpppv 
ETTiTpOTTEUEi yEVEaiv, fjs Kai 6 olvos aup|3oAov uypos cbv Kai 
10 0Eppos. TravTES Se outoi kotct pev tcxs eis tcx SsuTEpa TroiqaEis 
SiEaTpKaai, f|vcovTai Se aAAqAois. 5io Kai koto piav auTcov 
ycoviav auvayEi Tpv ivcoaiv 6 OiAoAaos. 

B It is reasonable then that Philolaus dedicated the angle of the 
triangle to four gods, Kronos, Hades, Ares, and Dionysus, having 
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comprehended in them the whole four-part order of the elements 
which derives from the heaven above or from the four divisions of 
the zodiac. For Kronos gives substance to the whole of wet and cold 
being, but Ares the whole of fiery nature, and Hades embraces the 
whole of earthly life, but Dionysus oversees wet and hot genera¬ 
tion, of which wine is a symbol being wet and hot. All these differ 
according to their effects on secondary things, but are unified with 
one another. Therefore, Philolaus also brings about their unification 
according to one angle. 

C Proclus, in Euc. 173.11 Koti Trpos toutois 6 OiAoAaos kot 1 
aAAqv em(3oAfiv Tqv toO TETpaycovou ycovlav 'Peas Kai AqpqTpos 
Kai 'EcTTias onroKaAeT. 6ioti yap Tqv ypv to TETpaycovov utplaTpai 
Kai cttoixeTov ecttiv auTrjs TTpoCTEyes, cos irapa tou Tipalou 
5 pEpaOqKapEV, otto 8e Traacov toutcov tcov Oeoivcov daroppolas f| 
yq SsyETai Kai yovlpous SuvapEis, eIkotcos Tqv tou TETpaycovou 
ycovlav avqKEV toutois Tals £cooyovois OeoTs. Kai yap ‘EcttIov 
KaAoOai Tqv ypv Kai ApppTpa tives, Kai Tfjs oAps 'Peos auTpv 
Metexeiv 9aal, Kai iravTa ecttiv ev auTrj to yEwpTiKa ama 
10 x® ov ' c °S- ttiv toivuv plav evcoctiv tcov QeIcov toutcov yEvcov Tpv 
TETpayCOVlKpV <ppcjl ycovlav TTEpiEXElV. 

C Philolaus, moreover, in accordance with another conception calls 
the angle of the square the angle of Rhea, Demeter, and Hestia. For 
since the square gives substance to the earth and is the element 
suited to it, as we have learned from the Timaeus [55d8flf], and since 
the earth receives effluences and generative powers from all these 
goddesses, he has reasonably dedicated the angle of the square to 
these life-generating goddesses. For some call the earth Hestia and 
Demeter, and say that it participates in the whole of Rhea, and all 
the generative causes are in it in earthly fashion. So then, he says 
that the angle of the square encompasses the sole unification of these 
species of the divine. 

D Proclus, in Euc. 174.2 6eT 6e pq AavOavEiv, ottcos Tqv mev 
TpiycoviKqv ycovlav 6 OiAoAaos TETTapcnv avqKEV 0eoTs, Tqv 
8e TETpaycoviKqv Tpicrlv, evSeikvupevos outcov Tqv 81’ aAAqAcov 
Xcopqcnv Kai Tqv ev ttcxcti ttccvtcov Koivcovlav tcov te ttepictctcov ev 
5 toTs apTiois Kai tcov apTicov ev toTs TTEpiCTaoIy Tpias ouv TETpaSiKq 
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Kai TETpas TpiaSiKT] tcdv te yovipcDV pETEyoyaai Kai ttoititikcov 
aya0cbv Tijv oAr|v auvEyouai tcdv yEvr|Tcbv 6iaKoapr|aiv. dip’ cbv 
f| SucdSek&s eis piav pova8a tt]v toO Aids dpxqv dvaTEiVETai. Tijv 
yap toO ScoSEKaycovou ycoviav Aids clvai <pr|aiv o OiAoAaos, cos 
10 koto piav evcdctiv tou Aids oAov ctuvexovtos tov Tqs SucdSek&Sos 
api0pov. f|yErrai yap Kai irapa tw FFAdTCOVi SucdSek&Sos o Zeus 
K ai ottoAutcds ettitpotteuei to irav. 

D It is necessary not to overlook the fact that Philolaus dedicated 
the angle of the triangle to four gods, but the angle of the square 
to three, indicating their progression through one another and the 
sharing of all in all, both of the odd in the even and the even in the 
odd. A triad consisting of 4 and a tetrad consisting of 3, sharing in 
the generative and productive goods, they hold together the whole 
order of generated things. The number 12, which is their product, 
reaches up to the one monad, the sovereignty of Zeus. For Philolaus 
says that the angle of the dodecagon belongs to Zeus, since Zeus 
holds together in a single unity the whole number 12. In Plato 
also, Zeus leads the 12 and has absolute dominion over all things 
[Phaedrus 2460*4 247a!J. 

E Proclus, Theol. Plat. 1.4 (1.20 Saffrey and Westerink) 6 6 e 
5 ia tcdv eikovcov FluOayopEios, ette! Kai toTs FIuSayopEiois tcx 
M a 0 r)paTa Trpos tt)V tcdv Qeicdv dvdpvqaiv e^qupqTO Kai 61a 
TOUTCOV CDS EIKOVCDV Ell’ EKElVa Sla( 3 alVElV ETTEXEipOUV- Kai yap TOUS 
5 apiOpous avElaav toTs 0 eoTs Kai tcx ayflMOtTa, KaOcaiEp AEyouaiv oi 
TOt EKEIVCDV 'iCTTOpETv aTTOUSd^OVTES. 

E The [mode of teaching theology] through images is Pythagorean, 
since the mathematical sciences had been discovered by the Pytha¬ 
goreans for the recollection of divine matters, at which they tried to 
arrive through these as images. For they dedicated both numbers 
and shapes to the gods, just as those who are zealous in reporting 
their doctrines say. 

F Damascius, De principiis 2.12 7.7 61a ti yap tw pev tov kukAov 

aviEpouv oi Flu 0 ay 6 pEioi, tw Se Tpiycovov, tw 6e TETpaycovov, tw 
Se aAAo Kai aAAo tcdv EuOuypappcDV [tcdv] ayripaTCDV, cbs 6 e Kai 
piKTCDV, CDS TCX qpiKUKAia toTs AlOOKOUpOlS; TTOAAotKtS 6 e TCp aUTCp 
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5 aAAo Kai aAAo dcrrovEpcov kot’ aAAqv iSiOTqTa xai aAAqv, 6 
OiAoAaos ev toutois aocpos. Kai pf]TTOTE, cos Ka0oAou eitteTv, to psv 

TTEpi<pEp£5 KOIVOV Gyppa ECTTIV TTOCVTCOV TCOV VOEpGOV 0ECOV f| VOEpOl, 

Ta 6e EuOuypappa T8ia ekccotcov aAAa aAAcov kotoc tcxs tcov 
api0pcov, tcov ycovicov Kai tcov irAEupcov iSiOTqTas' olov ’A0qvas 
10 pev to Tpiycovov, 'Eppou 8e to TETpaycovov- -f|6ri 8e <pr)aiv 6 
OiAoAaos’ Kai tou TETpaycovou f|8E pev f] ycovia Try 'Peas, f|8E 8e 
T-qs "Hpas, aAAq 8e aAAqs 9eou- Kai oAcos EaTiv 0EoAoyiKOS 6 TTEpi 
tcov axqpaTcov cupopiapos. 

3 [tcov] Diels 12 6Aos... 6 0 EoAoy»KOS TTEpi MSS corr. H. Schone 

F For why did the Pythagoreans consecrate the circle to one [god], 
the triangle to another, the square to another, and various others of 
the rectilinear shapes to another, as also of the mixed [shapes], e.g. 
the semicircle to the Dioscuri? Often assigning different shapes to the 
same [god] in accord with [his] various characteristics, Philolaus 
was wise in these matters. And perhaps, to speak generally, the cir¬ 
cular shape is common to all the intelligible gods in so far as they are 
intelligible, and the various rectilinear shapes are peculiarly tied to 
each of the various gods in accord with the characteristics of the 
numbers, angles, and sides. For example, the triangle belongs to 
Athena and the square to Hermes. Indeed, Philolaus says “this an¬ 
gle of the square belongs to Rhea, and this angle to Hera, and other 
angles to other goddesses.” And in general the delimitation of shapes 
is theological. 

G Plutarch, De Is. et Osir. 30, 363a 9alvovTai 8e Kai oi 
FIu 0 ayopiKOt tov Tutpobva SaipoviKqv qyoupEVOi Suvapiv. Asyouai 
yap ev ocpTicp pETpco ektco Kai ttevtt|kocttcp yEyovEvai Tucpcova - 
Kai iraAiv ttjv pev toO Tpiycovou <ycovlav) "Ai8ou Kai Aiovuaou 
5 Kai 'Apsos Elvar Tqv 8e tou TETpaycovou ‘Peos Kai ’A<ppo8rrqs Kai 
AqpqTpos Kai 'EaTias Kai "Hpas - tt)v 8e toO 8co8EKaycovou Aios - 
TT]V 8’ EKKalTTEVTqKOVTayCOVlOU Tucpcbvos, COS EuSo^OS ICTTOpqKEV. 

4 < y Kranz 7 6KTCOKanrEVTT]KovTaycov{oD MSS ^KKarrrEVTTjKOVTaycoviow Xylander 

The Pythagoreans also plainly consider Typhon to be a daemonic 
power. For they say that Typhon was born in the even measure 
fifty-six. And again that the -(angle) of the triangle belongs to 
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Hades, Dionysus, and Ares, that of the square to Rhea, Aphrodite, 
Demeter, Hestia and Hera, that of the dodecagon to Zeus, and that 
of the fifty-six-sided polygon to Typhon, as Eudoxus has reported. 

AUTHENTICITY 

This is undoubtedly the most obscure and difficult set of testimonia about 
Philolaus’ philosophy, and there is a natural tendency for the scholar to 
want to find a convenient rug to sweep it under. There are difficulties both 
in interpreting the relationship between the various sources and also in 
determining what sense can be made of the idea of “dedicating” angles of 
triangles, squares, etc., to various gods. Scholars have generally come to 
accept the view first presented by Tannery, that the dedication of the angles 
of triangles and squares has something to do with astrological practice. 
Astrology is usually thought to have been developed in Greece, with per¬ 
haps some Babylonian influence, in the third century bc (Bouche-Leclerq 
1899: 375 Neugebauer 1957: 170-1, 187-8; 1975: 608, 613). This, com¬ 
bined with the fact that most of the testimonia for this doctrine in Philolaus 
are very late, suggests that it originates in a late forgery in Philolaus’ name, 
but Plutarch cites Eudoxus, the great astronomer who was a contemporary 
of Speusippus, as his authority for assigning the view to the Pythagoreans; 
and this has led Burkert to accept the attribution to Philolaus and thus to 
find “the first traces of astrology” in Greece in Philolaus’ book (1972: 350). 
In what follows I will argue both that Eudoxus’ testimony probably does 
not indicate that the dedication of angles goes back to Philolaus and that, 
despite the acuity of scholars who have argued for a connection with astrol¬ 
ogy, the doctrine is likely to have nothing to do with astrology and in fact 
to have its origin in commentary on the Timaeus which began in the early 
Academy. 

The text of Plutarch allows us to be sure that Eudoxus reported that the 
angle of the fifty-six-sided polygon was associated with Typhon by the 
Pythagoreans. It is less sure, but likely, that Eudoxus is also the source 
for the connections between the triangle, square, and dodecagon and vari¬ 
ous gods attributed by Plutarch to the Pythagoreans. But two aspects of 
Eudoxus’ testimony must especially be emphasized. First, as far as we can 
tell from Plutarch, he referred to Pythagoreans in general in contrast to 
Proclus and Damascius, 800 years later, who single out Philolaus as princi¬ 
pal author of the doctrine in question. Second, Eudoxus’ testimony conflicts 
with the testimony of Proclus in important ways, notably in mentioning 
three gods in connection with the triangle and five goddesses in connection 
with the square, while Proclus emphasizes the surprising connection of four 
gods with the triangle and three goddesses with the square. 
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Whom did Eudoxus have in mind when he said these views were Pytha¬ 
gorean? Burkert oddly assumes that he must have meant pre-Platonic 
Pythagoreans, thus confirming Proclus’ ascription to Philolaus. I say oddly, 
because Burkert has made a convincing case elsewhere in his book that 
already in the early Academy two conflicting traditions about the Pytha¬ 
goreans had arisen (1972: 53-96), but assumes here that Eudoxus, who was 
associated with the early Academy, can only belong to one of them. One of 
these is the Aristotelian view which, while recognizing important connec¬ 
tions between Plato and the Pythagoreans, makes important distinctions 
between them as well, emphasizing that the doctrines of the indefinite dyad 
and the independent existence of numbers are peculiarly Platonic. The 
other tradition begins with Speusippus and Xenocrates (and perhaps with 
Plato himself), and sees Plato and the early Academy as developing certain 
basic Pythagorean ideas, and is accordingly willing to call mature Platonic 
and Academic doctrines Pythagorean. It is this tradition that leads to most 
of the later testimonia about the Pythagoreans (e.g. the reports in Sextus 
Empiricus) which assign to them the doctrines of the one and the indefinite 
dyad and the derivation sequence of point-line-surface-solid. Burkert’s 
conclusion that Eudoxus must be referring to early Pythagoreanism puts 
Eudoxus in the camp with Aristotle as maintaining a clear distinction 
between Pythagoreanism and Platonism, but why should this be so? Eudoxus 
is the contemporary of Speusippus, whom Burkert has shown to be a cen¬ 
tral figure in describing Academic doctrines as Pythagorean (1972: 64). Is 
it not just as likely that when Eudoxus talks ofPythagoreans he means what 
Speusippus apparently meant, i.e. Academic philosophers doing philoso¬ 
phy in the Pythagorean tradition? Thus, while it is possible that Eudoxus 
has early Pythagoreanism, and in particular Philolaus, in mind, this cannot 
be taken as given. It is just as likely that Eudoxus is referring to “Pytha¬ 
goreans” of his own day, including Speusippus. The crucial point is that 
Eudoxus’ testimony does not allow us prima facie to decide between these 
two possibilities, and the question has to be decided on the basis of the 
content of the doctrines assigned to the Pythagoreans, to which I now turn. 

Following the explicit distinction made by Zeller (1923: 499 n. 1) and 
Tannery (1889: 379) between the doctrines Proclus assigns to the Pytha¬ 
goreans and his Neoplatonic interpretation of them, most scholars implic¬ 
itly assume that Proclus’ interpretation is useless for determining what the 
true meaning of the dedication of angles to divinities is. Nonetheless, it may 
be that Proclus’ interpretation is in certain ways more accurate than the 
suggestions of modern scholars. Proclus’ interpretation is closely tied to 
Plato’s Timaeus, and interpretation of the Timaeus is closely tied to the 
pseudo-Pythagorean tradition (the most notable example being Timaeus 
Locrus .) Therefore, if we can make some sense of the dedication of angles to 
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gods in terms of the Timaeus there will be strong grounds both for regarding 
this doctrine as not possible for Philolaus, and also for accepting Proclus’ 
interpretation as a legitimate reading of a “Pythagorean” text written in 
the Platonizing tradition. However, before turning to Proclus’ interpreta¬ 
tion and the connections with the Timaeus it is first necessary to examine the 
basis of the standard, astrological, interpretation of the doctrine. 

The connections with astrology are not immediately apparent. There is 
no direct reference to the signs of the zodiac, or to the planets, or to the 
heavens at all. But two peculiarities of the testimonia have led scholars to 
see astrology as the underlying motive for the connection of gods to angles. 
The first peculiarity is the emphasis on the angle of the triangle, square, 
etc. Why should a god be tied to the angle rather than to the shape as a 
whole? Newbold (1906: 198) notes that in the anonymous commentary on 
Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos the angle of the triangle is said to be 120 degrees, 
which is exactly the arc subtended by the side of an equilateral triangle 
when it is inscribed in a circle (i.e. it divides the circle’s 360 degrees into 
three parts). Second, scholars noticed Proclus’ emphasis on the fact that 
Philolaus paradoxically associated four gods with a three-angled figure 
(the triangle), and three goddesses with a four-angled figure (the square). 
Tannery and Newbold were the first to relate these features of the testimonia 
to astrological practice, and in a striking way. In mature Greek astrological 
texts there is reference to the practice of inscribing triangles and squares in 
the circle of the Zodiac (e.g. Manilius, 2.27off). Four triangles can be 
inscribed so that the vertex of each of the three angles of each triangle 
touches the circle of the Zodiac at a different astrological sign. Four trian¬ 
gles, with three angles each, thus exactly cover the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. Similarly, three squares, with four angles each, can be inscribed in 
the zodiac to cover the twelve signs. Here then we have just the connection 
between 4 and the triangle and 3 and the square which we find in the 
Philolaus testimony. Further, the dodecagon mentioned as belonging to 
Zeus can be accounted for as the single figure whose vertices each indicate 
one of the twelve signs of the zodiac when inscribed in the circle of the 
zodiac. There are some problems here - the four gods associated with the 
angle of the triangle become instead identified with each of the four triangles 
as a whole, as the patron deity of that triangle - but the connection is 
striking. 

Tannery also points out that each of the four triangles in astrology was 
associated with one of the four elements, which connects with Proclus’ 
suggestion that the four gods associated with the triangle in fact represent 
four elements. Newbold, Olivieri, and most recently Hiibner have tried to 
make the theory work out in detail; i.e. they have tried to explain why just 
the specific gods and goddesses mentioned are connected with the specific 
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triangles and squares mentioned. These attempts all involve considerable 
ingenuity, but it is fair to say that all leave many things unexplained. The 
mention of Typhon and his connection with a fifty-six-sided figure in par¬ 
ticular seems unconnected with astrological practice, and Tannery saw it as 
a bit of Egyptian mythology that must have been an accretion to Philolaus’ 
system at a later date (1889: 385 n. 6). The fact that the details of the 
system have not been able to be worked out in astrological terms is bother¬ 
some, but could well be explained in terms of our massive ignorance of the 
astrology of early times. More bothersome is the fact that the foundation 
upon which the theory is constructed is shaky. 

First, it is only Proclus that mentions the key equation of precisely four 
gods with the triangle and three goddesses with the square. Our earliest 
source for the system, Eudoxus as reported by Plutarch, mentions three 
gods with the triangle and five goddesses with the square. If we accept these 
numbers the astrological connection is destroyed. Second, Proclus mentions 
that the same god is assigned to many angles and the same angle to many 
gods. If a god or goddess is assigned to each of the signs of the zodiac, then 
when we inscribe the squares and triangles it will turn out that each deity 
is part of one triangle and one square, so that it could well be said that the 
same deity is assigned to more than one figure. However, it will not work 
to say that the same angle has many gods assigned to it unless each sign of 
the zodiac has several gods connected with it, which seems to make a 
hopeless confusion of the system. 

Besides these problems both in the details and in the basic principles of 
the system, the ascription of this sort of astrological practice to Philolaus, 
writing in the later part of the fifth century, goes contrary to the best 
evidence we have for the adoption of astrological practices by the Greeks. 
As mentioned above, the most authoritative work on ancient astrology 
(Bouche-Leclerq 1889: 37 and Neugebauer 1957: 170-1, 187-8; 1975: 
608, 613) dates its development in Greece only in the third century bc. 
There are a few references in earlier authors that show some contact with 
Babylonian astrology, but for the most part they treat it as a foreign phe¬ 
nomenon to be rejected, and only the most general of influences can be 
seen. Capelle’s interesting article (1925) showed similarities between the 
interpretation of dreams about the sun and moon in the Hippocratic Regi¬ 
men (400 bc?) and Babylonian use of omens about the sun and moon for 
predicting the fortunes of the country as a whole. Similarly, Ctesias of 
Cnidos at the beginning of the fourth century, in his history of Babylon, 
describes in general terms some Babylonian “astrological” practices; and 
an isolated testimony assigns to Democritus a planetary order also found 
in Babylonia,, but while this is evidence for some Greek connections to 
Babylon none of it is evidence for horoscopic astrology. Even the suppos- 
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edly clear reference to astrology in the Timaeus (40C9), emphasized by 
Burnet (1948: 24 n. 1), has no real tie to astrology and can just as easily 
refer to more general omens derived from observation of the sky. 

As Neugebauer emphasizes, mention of predictions based on “the day of 
birth” does not necessarily indicate that astrology is meant. Thus, the pas¬ 
sage in Herodotus (2.82.1) that some (e.g. Dodds 1951: 261 n. 51) have 
seen as evidence of Greek knowledge of astrology, in fact refers to 
another practice attested by the evidence from Egypt which has nothing to 
do with a horoscope, but is connected with systems of lucky and unlucky 
days. Thus, when Cicero (De div. 2.42.87) tells us that Eudoxus rejected 
the Chaldaean practice of prediction from the date of birth, it is not cer¬ 
tain that astrology is meant. On the other hand Proclus’ assertion (in Ti. 
3.151.1 —9) that Theophrastus was amazed at Chaldaean predictions “from 
the heavens” may well refer to Babylonian astrology; but it is still treated 
as a foreign phenomenon, and at any rate Theophrastus may have written 
this at a date approaching 300 bc, almost a century and a half after 
Philolaus. Moreover, the developed form of ancient astrology, as it appears 
for example in Manilius, is in fact a Greek and not a Babylonian creation 
(Neugebauer 1975: 613). Thus, the evidence for the development of astrol¬ 
ogy, and especially horoscopic astrology (i.e. astrology that predicts the 
fate of an individual as opposed to a country as a whole, and is based on 
the sign of the zodiac at the horizon on the birth date of the individual), 
makes it all but impossible that Philolaus can have been involved with any¬ 
thing like the four triangles and three squares used in developed horoscopic 
astrology. 

Indeed, even the idea of the zodiac consisting of a canonical twelve signs 
of thirty degrees each, which is assumed in the astrological practices being 
ascribed to Philolaus, is attested for the fifth century only by the most 
meagre and suspect evidence. Burkert points to a passage in Pliny (NH 
2.31) where Cleostratus ofTenedos, pupil of Anaximander, is supposed to 
have introduced the signs of the zodiac to Greece, which would thus place 
their introduction by the end of the sixth century. But there is no trace of 
the impact of such a striking idea as the twelve signs of the zodiac in 
fifth-century literature except a fragment from Euripides’ play Hypsipyle, 
quoted in a scholium to the Frogs. Indeed, it is far from clear that even 
this fragment refers to the twelve signs of the zodiac. Aristophanes refers 
to to 5 co 8 £Kapf|xavov (twelve-variety system - 1327) of Cyrene, who the 
scholiast tells us was a notorious and versatile prostitute. The scholiast also 
tells us that this is a parody of a line from Euripides’ Hypsipyle (F755), which 
referred to to 8co8EKapf|xavov acrrpov (the star with twelve devices), which 
might be interpreted as referring to the sun. However, it need not refer to 
the twelve signs of the zodiac. It could just as easily refer to the solar 
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year as embracing twelve months. At any rate it is a slender reed indeed to 
use to support the idea that the twelve signs of the zodiac were fixed in the 
late fifth century after their introduction by Cleostratus at the beginning of 
the century. The earliest reference to the zodiac in Babylonia is from the 
first half of the fifth century, which leads Neugebauer to date its adoption 
in Babylonia to around 500 (1975: 593). If this is so, then Cleostratus would 
have gotten it almost immediately upon its introduction into Babylonia, 
and his introduction of it into Greece has left only the possible trace in 
Euripides during the fifth century. The zodiac does not appear as a well- 
known concept until around 300 bc in Autolycus and Euclid. 

Thus there are difficulties with the astrological interpretation, both as 
possible for someone of Philolaus’ date and, even if we doubted the connec¬ 
tion with Philolaus, thus removing the chronological difficulties, also as a 
satisfying reading of the doctrine Proclus reports. It is worthwhile, there¬ 
fore, to turn back to Proclus. Proclus himself was familiar with astrological 
practices, but does not try to explain the doctrine in this way. In text B 
above he does refer to the four divisions of the zodiac in relation to the four 
elements, but this reference is not significantly connected to the interpreta¬ 
tion of “Philolaus” which Proclus gives. Proclus’ interpretation is based on 
the Timaeus, and does just as good a job of explaining the connections of 
gods and goddesses with triangles and squares as does the astrological view. 
However, if this is the correct way of interpreting “Philolaus” we will have 
to conclude that the doctrine in question cannot belong to the historical 
Philolaus. 

Proclus reports that the Pythagoreans regarded the triangle as the ulti¬ 
mate source of generation, and sees the use of the triangle as the basic 
structural unit of the four elements in the Timaeus as following in this 
tradition (in Euc. 166). Proclus interprets the four gods Philolaus mentions 
in connection with the triangle as equivalent to the four elements, and thus 
sees it as reasonable that Philolaus should dedicate the angle of the triangle, 
as the basic structural principle of matter, to the four gods who represent 
the four elements. 

Again, when discussing the connection of three goddesses with the square, 
Proclus bases his interpretation on the fact that in the Timaeus Plato ties the 
element earth to the cube, which in turn is based on the square. The 
goddesses are all seen as having to do with the fertility of the earth, and thus 
Proclus sees it as natural that the basic element of earth, the square, should 
be dedicated to them. Now this is, of course, very fanciful, but it is the sort 
of fancy that is well attested in the later Pythagorean tradition which is 
closely tied to the Timaeus. It accordingly seems quite possible that Proclus’ 
approach is in fact right, i.e. that the doctrine of the dedication of angles 
to gods is based on interpretation of the Timaeus. This of course means 
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that the doctrine is part of the pseudo-Pythagorean tradition and cannot 
be ascribed to Philolaus himself. Moreover, since Eudoxus seems to have 
known of the doctrine, it must be assigned to the founders of that branch of 
the Pythagorean tradition which sees mature Platonic doctrines as Pytha¬ 
gorean, that is, to the early Academy. This conclusion is supported by the 
fact that Aristotle provides evidence that early Pythagoreans associated 
numbers with abstract conceptions, and in one case with a deity (7 with 
Athena; see Philolaus F20), but never hints that they used geometrical 
figures in the same way. It is with Xenocrates in the Academy that we have 
the first mention of a connection between gods and geometrical figures 
(F23). 
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5 . FRAGMENTS AND TESTIMONIA 
ON COSMOLOGY 

Fragment 12 

Stobaeus, Eclogae 1 proem (1.18.5 Wachsmuth — immediately 
after F 11 ) koc'i toc ev to ocpaipa acopaTa ttevte evti, to; ev to 
acpaipa, irOp <Kai> 06cop Kai ya Kai af)p, Kai 6 Tas atpaipas 
oAkov, ttemtttov. 

2 Kai to (jev Tas a9aipas Diels 3 <Vai) Diels 6 Tas atpaipas 6Akos Wilamowitz 
1920: 2.91 6Akov Burkert 6Ak&s F 

And there are five bodies in the sphere, the bodies in the sphere, fire, 
water, earth, and air and that which draws the sphere is the fifth. 

AUTHENTICITY 

This is a much discussed fragment. See especially Burkert (1972: 276), 
Frank (1923: 318 n. 2), and Wilamowitz (1920: 2.91). It is very difficult to 
make a confident judgment about its authenticity, because it is so short and 
because the meaning of the last clause is obscure. However, what evidence 
there is suggests that it is spurious: 

(1) It is now commonly recognized that the “bodies” (atbpaTa) men¬ 
tioned need have no reference to the five regular solids mentioned by Plato 
and probably first treated as a group by Theaetetus (see Sachs 1917: 4iff), 
and hence that there is no cause for suspicion on these grounds. This is true 
even if we do not accept Diels’s emendation “the bodies of the sphere” for 
the manuscripts’ “the bodies in the sphere.” Some scholars have taken the 
latter expression to imply that the bodies meant are inscribed in a mathe¬ 
matical sphere and hence must be the regular solids of mathematics. How¬ 
ever, as Sachs points out “bodies” (acbpaTa) clearly refer to the elements in 
the second half of the sentence, so that it would be strange if the word 
meant regular solids in the first part. A similar shift in meaning would need 
to be supposed for “sphere.” The “bodies,” then, simply refer to the ele- 
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ments, and there is nothing problematic in Philolaus adopting the four 
elements of his predecessor Empedocles. 

The main reason for suspecting that the fragment is not authentic is the 
introduction of a fifth element. Mention of a fifth element immediately 
makes us think of Aristotle’s aither (also in the Epinomis, see below), even 
though it is not expressly named, and it is hard to think what else the fifth 
element could be. It is significant that Sextus Empiricus (M. 10.316) joins 
Ocellus, to whom an important pseudo-Pythagorean writing is ascribed, 
with Aristotle as believing that everything comes to be from five elements. 
Sextus goes on to say that along with the four elements these two thinkers 
adopted a fifth body which revolves in a circle (ireijrrTTOV kcu KUKAotpopqTiKov 
crcbpcx). The language here is very reminiscent ofFi2 of Philoaus, and it is 
hard not to see a connection (see further below). On the other hand, Sachs, 
following Diels, suggests that the fifth element is not aither or any particu¬ 
lar stuff, but simply what gives shape to the world. However, in doing 
so she fails to answer her own question as to why Philolaus should label 
something of this sort a “body” and group it with earth, air, fire, and 
water. 

Guthrie (1962: 26gff) argues for the authenticity of the fragment by 
suggesting that the fifth element actually goes back to the Presocratics. He 
argues that the fifth element is implicit in the Presocratic world view that 
sees four elements in the world, but also envisages something else that sur¬ 
rounds the world. He admits that it is unlikely that any Presocratic actually 
called this a fifth element, probably just referring to “the surrounding” or 
“the sphere.” However, F12 of Philolaus does not fit Guthrie’s picture 
because, while identifying the fifth with the sphere of the whole in some 
way, it also explicitly treats it on a par with the other four elements. It 
is treated as one of the five bodies and not a vague “something else” 
beyond the four elements, and it is just such schematism that shows, even 
on Guthrie’s own evidence, that F12 cannot be Presocratic. 

(2) As mentioned above, careful reading of the fragment shows that it 
does not deal with the five regular solids made famous by Plato. However, 
it has been commonly argued that there is in fact a connection, so that it is 
necessary to go into this issue in more detail. In the testimonia for Philolaus 
DK cites a report from Aetius (2.6.5 = A15) which assigns to Pythagoras 
the doctrine that the five solids were tied to the four elements and the 
sphere of the whole (the dodecahedron being connected to the latter). DK 
clearly view this testimonium as relevant to F12 of Philolaus, but there is 
no necessary connection. Most obviously the testimonium refers to Pytha¬ 
goras and not Philolaus, and as Burkert has shown mention of Pythagoras 
himself often ties the report to the later Platonizing tradition. It is also note¬ 
worthy that the testimonium talks of shapes (axtlMOTGOv) while Philolaus 
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F 1 2 refers to bodies (acbpocTOc), and that the testimonium explicitly men¬ 
tions each of the five regular solids by name (cube, pyramid, octahedron, 
icosahedron, dodecahedron). Thus, the testimonium presupposes the proof 
that there are only five regular solids, which first became known in the 
fourth century (Schol. Eucl. 654.3ff- see Sachs 1917: 76ff), and thus shows 
that this is part of the pseudo-Pythagorean tradition that assigns Plato’s 
views back to the Pythagoreans. 

Guthrie (1962: 266) argues that the testimonium in Aetius must go back 
to Theophrastus, that we must accordingly accept it as clear evidence that 
the Pythagoreans had already correlated the five regular solids with the 
five elements, and that Philolaus F12 thus presupposes that doctrine. He 
treats the evidence for Theaetetus as the source for two of the regular solids 
(octahedron and icosahedron) and the Pythagoreans only as the source for 
the other three (Schol. Eucl. 654.3, used by Sachs and by Burnet 1948: 284 
n. 1, where he argues against the authenticity of F12) as meaning only 
that Theaetetus was involved in the mathematical construction of the two 
figures which were probably still known in a less formal way by the Pytha¬ 
goreans. However, Guthrie’s certainty that the Aetius report must go back 
to Theophrastus is misplaced. Aetius clearly reports mainly the tradition on 
the Pythagoreans that goes back to Theophrastus and Aristotle, but there 
is other clear evidence that his reports are contaminated by the Platonizing 
interpretation of the Pythagoreans (see the commentary on A16). Even 
Guthrie notes that Theophrastus cannot have really ascribed the testi¬ 
monium to Pythagoras himself, which would be contrary to the regular 
Peripatetic practice of referring to Pythagoreans rather than Pythagoras. 
Thus, the Aetius report has no special authority against the report in the 
scholia to Euclid, and the latter report is in fact much more believable, 
since the tendency in the later tradition is to magnify the accomplishments 
of the Pythagoreans, not to delimit them. 

(3) Much of the discussion of the fragment has focused on the manuscript 
reading which describes the fifth element as the “cargo ship” (oAkois) of the 
sphere. Many scholars have wanted to see the comparison of the cosmos to 
a ship as coming from the Pythagorean tradition, and have tried to find 
parallels for it, mostly in Plato (see Cherniss 1935: 186 n. 1 77; Richardson 
1926: 116; Burnet 1948: 294 n. 1). However, none of these attempts is 
convincing in showing such a Pythagorean tradition. Wilamowitz recog¬ 
nized that the “verteufeltes Lastschiff” (“damned cargo ship”) would not 
do, and removed any reference to a ship by suggesting an emendation, 
oAkos, which he wanted to interpret as the covering of the sphere; but, as 
others have pointed out (Burkert 1972: 276), the word does not really mean 
this and is best translated as “ coils.” Still, it does seem most likely that 
oAkos is a corruption, both because of the troubles of making sense of 
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the ship image outlined above and because it refers not just to any ship, 
but is a technical term in shipping that refers to a merchant ship which has 
sails rather than oars, and thus has to be towed into and out of harbors 
(Casson 1971: 169 n. 2). Burkert follows Frank and Mullach in accepting 
Wilamowitz’s emendation, but takes it as an adjective, so that the phrase 6 
t&s cnpaipas oAkov, tteptttov would mean “and that thing which draws the 
sphere is the fifth.” (For this meaning of oAkos see Republic 52^3, where 
Plato talks of studies that “draw” the soul.) Aristotle (Mete. 34ia2) uses 
similar language when he talks of the earth and its atmosphere as drawn 
round (cruv£(pEAKEC70ai) by the motion of the heavens and the aither. The 
fragment thus becomes very close in meaning and language to the view 
ascribed by Sextus to Ocellus and Aristotle, where aither is tteptttov kou 
KUKAocpopTyriKov crcopa. Indeed, if this reading is accepted, and it is the best 
candidate to date, the fifth body is almost certainly aither, and accordingly 
the fragment must be a post-Aristotelian forgery. 

(4) None of Aristotle’s reports on the Pythagoreans describes a theory of 
elements (except the idea of numbers as the elements of things), and there 
is no trace of one in Fragments 1-7 of Philolaus. F7 does talk about the 
one coming to be in the center of the sphere, and there are close ties to 
Aristotle’s reports here, but there is no necessary connection between the 
sphere in F7 and the sphere mentioned here in F12. 


Testimonium Ai6b 

Aetius, 2.7.7 (336 Diels = Stobaeus, Eclogae 22.id, 1.196 
Wachsmuth) OiAoAaos trOp ev peaco mpi to KEVTpov otrEp 
EOTiav toO travTOS kocAeT kou Atos oTkov xal p.Y]x£pa 6ewv pwp.6v 
T€ xal auvox^v xal p.4xpov cpuacw?. xai traAiv trup ETEpov 

5 aVCOTCtTCO TO TTEplEXOV. TTpOOTOV 8’ ETvai tpUCTEt TO pECTOV, TTEpl 5 e 

toOto Sekcx ocbpaTa 0eToc x°Pe6eiv, oupavov, TTAavf)Tas, pe0’ ous 
fjAiov, utp’ co aEAf)vr|V, utp’ ij tt]v yijv, u<p’ ij T-pv avTiyOova, pE0’ a 
auptravTa to trOp EOTtas tTEpi toc KEVTpa tct^iv ettexov. t 6 piv ouv 
dtvwxdxto pepo? tou ncpi^xovTO^, ev w x9jv eiXtxpiveiav clvai 
10 twv OTOixclwv, BXupxov xaXeT, xa SI uxo x9jv tou oAupxoo 
cpopav, ev w tou? 7i4vxe 7iXav^xa? pe0’ /)Xlou xal aeXi^vT)? 
T6Tdx0ai, xdapov, x8 8’ U7i8 toutoi? U7ioo4Xt)v6v xe xal 
neplyeiov pepo?, ev w xa xfj? <piAopexa(36Aou yeveaew?, 
oupavov. xal Tiepl pfev xa xexayp^va twv pexewpwv ylvcaOai 
15 t^)v aocplav, 7iepl 8 k xwv yivop£vwv x9)v dxalpav x9)v dpexVjv, 
xeXeiav p£v exelvyjv dtxeXfj 8e xauxY]v. 
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6 oupavov te TTAaviyras F [oupavov] (petcx tt]v tcov anAavcuv aipaipav tous' ?) TrAavrTac 
Diels 8 iTEpi Meineke ferri FP 15 tcov yivcopivoov tt|V drra^lav Usener tcx yevopEva 
Tfjs crrafias (tt|v aTa^iav F) FP 


Philolaus [says] that there is fire in the middle around the cen¬ 
ter which he calls the hearth of the whole and house of Zeus and 

mother of gods, altar, continuity, and measure of nature. 
And again another fire, the surrounding [fire] at the uppermost 
[part of the cosmos]. The middle is first by nature, and around this 
ten divine bodies dance: heaven, the planets, after them the sun, 
under it the moon, under it the earth, under it the counter-earth, 
after all of which the fire of the hearth holds its place about the 
center. Moreover, he calls the uppermost part of the sur¬ 
rounding, in which [he says] is the purity of the elements, 
Olympus; the things under the orbit of Olympus, in which 
the five planets with the sun and moon are ordered, cosmos; 
the sublunar and earthly regions under these, in which are 
the things of change-loving generation, heaven. He also says 
that wisdom arises concerning the things ordered in the 
heavens, and virtue concerning the disorder of coming to be. 
The former is complete, but the latter incomplete. 

AUTHENTICITY 

This testimonium is interesting for the way in which it combines elements 
from the tradition which goes back to Philolaus’ book with other elements 
which derive from the pseudo-Philolaic works. Burkert (1972: 243-6) gives 
clear and convincing arguments to show that the second half of the passage 
envisages a cosmic order which is contradictory to the system described in 
the first half. Further, since the first half is in agreement with Aristotle’s 
reports of early Pythagoreanism and therefore genuine, it is the second half 
that must be rejected. However, even in the first half of the report elements 
of the later tradition have been introduced in the enumeration of the names 
assigned to the central fire. 

(1) Aetius’ list of the names is far more extensive than is found in any 
other ancient source. The earliest testimonia show that only the first two 
names on Aetius’ list (hearth, house of Zeus) can with any probability be 
referred back to Philolaus. F7 of Philolaus, which has been shown to be 
genuine, refers to a hearth in the center of the sphere of the cosmos. 
Aristotle reports that the Pythagoreans thought that the center, as the most 
important part of the universe, ought to be guarded, and hence called it 
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“the guard-post of Zeus” (De caelo 2g3b2). Aristotle is amused by this fancy 
and says that the Pythagoreans need not be alarmed about the universe or 
call in a guard, at least not for the mathematical center of the universe 
which is not its true center. Simplicius in his commentary on this passage 
(511.26) reports that Aristotle in his special treatise on the Pythagoreans 
said that some people called the central fire the tower of Zeus and some the 
guard-post of Zeus. But Simplicius goes on to mention that a different 
source than Aristotle gave the name as the throne of Zeus. Elsewhere 
Simplicus says the Pythagoreans called the central fire hearth and tower of 
Zeus (in Ph. 1355. 8-9). Proclus gives the name as both tower of Zeus and 
guard-post of Zeus in several places (in Euc. 90.17-18; in Ti. 1.199.3 and 
2.106.22). Thus, it is clear that early Pythagoreans associated the central 
fire with Zeus, although the exact name seems to have varied somewhat. 
Oddly enough Aetius’ “house of Zeus” is not mentioned elsewhere, and it 
would appear to be a later trivialization of the more specific “guard-post of 
Zeus” (similarly Boeckh 1819: 96). 

11 is not possible to be sure, but the likeliest explanation of this connec¬ 
tion between Zeus and the central fire is the one provided by the later 
tradition (Simpl. in Ph. 1355.8ff; Procl. inEuc. 90.146^), i.e. that the center 
of the circle is, along with the circumference, what determines its structure 
and is thus the natural place to put the god who holds together the struc¬ 
ture of the cosmos. At Physics Aristotle himself identifies the center 

and the circumference as the “principles” of the circle, and argues that that 
which is continuously moved in the cosmos must be located at one of these 
points. Aristotle argues that the circumference is the place to locate the 
origin of the motion that governs the cosmos, but he implicitly recognizes 
the train of reasoning that would lead the Pythagoreans to place the con¬ 
trolling deity in the center. 

The rest of the titles given to the central fire by Aetius are not paralleled 
elsewhere in the tradition, and there is good reason to regard them as later 
accretions. It is hard to see how the fire can be called mother of gods 
(Rhea) at the same time as it is tied to Zeus. But Proclus may be referring 
to a similar tradition when he reports that the Pythagoreans called the pole 
(of the cosmos) the seat of Rhea (in Euc. 90.14). It has been shown else¬ 
where that Rhea played an important role in Xenocrates’ system and was 
identified with the dyad (see F2oa). Thus it is tempting to see the reference 
to Rhea as indicating an alternative interpretation of the central fire that 
sprang up in the early Academy. 

The last three titles in Aetius, “altar, continuity, and measure of 
nature,” seem to be connected. Clearly Philolaus or other early Pythagoreans 
could have used the terms altar and measure, although their combina¬ 
tion with nature is unparalleled. However, the biggest problem is with 
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“continuity” (ovvoxf)), which first appears in philosophical usage in 
Aristotle and becomes common in later Greek philosophy, notably in Proclus 
and Damascius. Interestingly, Simplicius in his commentary on the Physics 
passage mentioned above {in Ph. 1355. 8-9), while explaining the Pytha¬ 
gorean association of the center with Zeus, talks of the center as suited 
to “the goodness of the demiurge which produces stability and coherence 
(ouvrixiKOs).” Shortly afterwards he remarks that in Aristotle’s system the 
motion of the fixed stars is the measure of other motions. These may be 
chance similarities to the epithets in Aetius, but they suggest how those 
epithets could have been generated out of commentary on an original 
Pythagorean epithet such as “guard-post of Zeus.” Thus, in light of the 
very suspect use of ovvoxf) and the fact that they are not paralleled in 
the early testimonia, the last three epithets in Aetius should be regarded 
as later additions. That the doxographer should, after first mentioning 
Philolaus’ name(s) for the central fire, go on to introduce a list of all the 
names which he has encountered in a variety of sources seems very plausible. 

(2) The arguments against the authenticity of the second part of this 
testimonium are numerous and strong, and Philip’s characterization of 
Burkert’s rejection of it as “an arbitrary simplification” (1966: 118-19), 
without any attempt to respond to Burkert’s arguments (or Heinze’s [1965: 
74.1]), is incredible. It is likewise hard to see how Guthrie (1962: 285) can 
blithely assert that the testimonia about Philolaus’ astronomy, including 
this entire testimonium, “present a single coherent system.” The first part 
of the testimonium describes a system with the central fire in the middle, 
around which move ten bodies, including the earth and the counter-earth. 
We are explicitly told that the center is “first by nature” and the central 
fire is assigned this honorific position, although another fire is located at the 
periphery of the world. Aristotle’s reports about the central fire also make 
clear that the center of the cosmos was regarded as the highest-ranking 
position and, as was mentioned above, he teased them for wanting to 
“guard” it (De caelo 2g3ai5ff). The second half of the testimonium, on 
the other hand, makes a sharp distinction between the perfection of the 
heavens which surround the universe and the earthly region with its lack of 
order at the center, a distinction which is prominent in Plato and Aristotle 
and the pseudo-Pythagorean writings (see Philolaus F21). This clearly pre¬ 
supposes a geocentric system, and cannot be made to fit with the center of 
the cosmos as a position of honor occupied by a central fire, as it was for the 
early Pythagoreans whom Aristotle describes. Boeckh (1819: 101-2) did 
away with the contradiction by suggesting that Philolaus only considered 
the earth and its atmosphere to be the realm of change and disorder - but 
what then becomes of the counter-earth and central fire? The most distinc¬ 
tive features of Philolaus’ astronomical system would be left out of consider- 
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ation in what is clearly presented as an exhaustive threefold division of the 
universe. This serious contradiction between the two parts of the testi¬ 
monium is enough to lead to the recognition that they cannot be part of a 
coherent system and, since the central fire system of the first half is attested 
by Aristotle as early Pythagorean, we have no choice but to regard the 
latter half as a later system fathered on Philolaus. 

(3) The names themselves, which are given to the three divisions of the 
universe, are all perfectly possible for someone of Philolaus’ date and there 
are contemporary and earlier parallels for the use of “Olympus” to refer to 
the outermost part of the heavens (Parm. Fn; Hes. Th. 689; Horn. Od. 
20.103,//. 15.193; Emp. F44). However, the terminology of the second half 
is inconsistent both with the first half and with the terminology used in the 
genuine fragments of Philolaus. In the first half of the testimonium the 
outermost body which circles around the central fire (i.e. the fixed stars) is 
called “heaven” (oupavos), but in the second half of the fragment not only 
is the outermost part of the universe called Olympus, but “heaven” is oddly 
given as the name for the innermost region, the region around the earth. 
Diels tried to eliminate this contradiction by excising “heaven” from the 
text of the fi rst half and replacing it with “the sphere of the fixed stars,” but 
this is unjustified and will not do away with the more serious conceptual 
contradiction between the two parts of the testimonium. In Fragments 1 -6 
of Philolaus, which set out his basic metaphysical principles and whose 
authenticity is vouched for by agreement with Aristotle’s reports on the 
early Pythagoreans, “cosmos” is consistently used to refer to the universe as 
a whole. Thus, in Fi, which we are told is the first line of Philolaus’ book, 
he refers to the whole cosmos and everything in it as fitted together out of 
limiters and unlimiteds. It would be very odd for Philolaus to have then 
gone on later in his book to give us a division such as is found in the later 
part of this testimonium, where “cosmos” has the very restricted sense of 
“planets, sun, and moon” and includes neither the fi xed stars nor the earth. 

In the Epinomis (977b) the heavens are praised as giving us knowledge of 
number, and people are urged to study them whether they call them Cos¬ 
mos, Olympus, or Uranus (“heaven”). The use of just these three terms is at 
first sight striking, since they exactly parallel the names given to three parts 
of the cosmos in the second half of the testimonium about Philolaus. Some 
have thought that their use in the Epinomis shows that that dialogue presup¬ 
poses the tripartite division, and hence that the division could go back to 
Philolaus (Zeller 1923: 548 n. 1). Closer examination shows that this is 
unjustified (see Heinze 1965: 74.1). The Epinomis passage treats the three 
names as synonymous and alludes to no division of the universe. 

(4) The parallels for the details of the threefold division assigned to 
Philolaus in A16 are found in the early Academy, and all indications 
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suggest that such systems arose from interpretation of the Timaeus and 
were later projected back on to the early Pythagoreans (Adrastus in Theo 
148.22; Anon. Phot. 439^7 = Thesleff 1965: 239.2; Xenocrates F5,15,18, 
and in Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. 745a - see Heinze 1965: 75). The notion 
that the outermost part of the universe is “the purity of the elements” 
(eiAiKpivEia tcov cttoixeigov) is paralleled in the Neoplatonic commentators 
on Timaeus (Proclus, in Ti. 2.43,44,49). 

(5) Finally, some of the specific language of the last part of A 16 is clearly 
impossible for Philolaus. Both Boeckh (1819: 100) and Zeller (1923: 548 n. 
1) recognized this. They explained it away by maintaining that, although 
the language was later, it was being used to describe conceptions that go 
back to Philolaus in the later part of the fifth century. The phrase “change- 
loving generation” (<piAo|iETa|36Aou yEVEOECOs) is very reminiscent of the 
distinction between the unchangeable and the changeable in the pseudo- 
Philolaic F21 (see especially HETa|3dAAovTOS yEvorrou). <piAopETd(3oAos is 
late, first occurring in Sextus (M. 1.82). 


Testimonium A17b 

Aetius, 2.4.15 (332 Diels = Stobaeus, Eclogae i.2i.6d, 1.186 
Wachsmuth) to 8e pyEpoviKOV ev tw pectocitcctco Trupl, StTEp 
TpotTEcos 8 ikt|v TrpouTT£| 3 dAETO Ttjs toO travTOS <aq)aipas> 6 
Srpioupyos 6 eos. 

3 (crtporfpas) Diels Tfj... (atpaipa) Heeren 


[Philolaus locates] what is controlling in the central fire, which the 
demiurgic god set down under the sphere of the whole like a keel. 

AUTHENTICITY 

This report is given by Stobaeus after an account of how Philolaus ex¬ 
plained the nourishment of the world (A18). It is this context, along with 
the mention of the central fire, that shows that the report is in fact about 
Philolaus. It is clearly the case that much of the vocabulary in it is derived 
from later Greek philosophy (Burkert 1972: 246 n. 38; Boeckh 1819: g6ff; 
Wilamowitz 1920: 2.88). to pyEpoviKOV “the controlling factor” is clearly 
Stoic and is probably derived from the rubric heading in the doxographers 
(i.e. “Where is the controlling factor located?”). Similarly, 6 Spuioupyos 
0eos (“the demiurgic god”) is clearly Platonic and thus cannot belong to 
Philolaus (on Sripioupyos see Classen 1962). Boeckh argued that, despite 
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these intrusions, the central idea is Philolaic, as is, perhaps, the image of the 
central fire as a keel. However, it is hard to see how the image of the central 
fire as the keel of the universe makes sense unless a demiurge of some sort is 
assumed. The keel is the first thing the ship-builder constructs (for the 
image see Plato, Lg. 80333-5), and to call the central fire the keel makes 
less sense if no builder is assumed. However, other than this report (and the 
surely spurious F21) we have no evidence that Philolaus invoked anything 
like a demiurge. Aristotle assigns no such view to the Pythagoreans. It 
seems most likely, then, that the image of the keel is also introduced by a 
commentator and that the whole testimonium is not so much a report of 
Philolaus’ views as a description of the role of the central fire in terms of 
later philosophical conceptions. The only thing Philolaic about this report 
is the simple mention of the central fire. For the supposed image of the 
universe as a ship in Pythagoreanism see the commentary on Ft2. 
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Fragment 14 

Clement, Stromata 3.17 (2.203.11 Stahlin) a^tov 8 e Kai tt|S 
OiAoAaou Ae^ecos pvqpovEOaar AEyEi 6 FMkxyopEios coSe - 

papTupeovTai 6 e Kai ol TraAaioi 0 EoAoyoi te Kai pavTiss, cos 81a 
Tivas Tipcopias a cf/uya tco acbpaTi ovve^euktoi Kai KaOocTTEp ev 
5 aapaTi toutco TEOarrTai. 

It is worth mentioning the text of Philolaus as well. The Pythagorean 
says the following: 

The ancient theologians and seers also give witness that on 
account of certain penalties the soul is yoked to the body and is 
buried in it as in a tomb. 


Compare: 

Plato, Gorgias 49331-3 f|8q yap too EycoyE Kai f|KOuaa tcov 
acxpcov, cos vuv ppeTs te0vopev Kai to pev acbpa ecttiv qplv aqpa ... 

Once I also heard from one of the wise that we are now dead and 
that the body is our tomb ... 


Plato, Cratylus 400c 1-7 Kai yap aqpd tives cpaaiv auxo [acbpa] 
eTvoi Tqs 4/uxqs. &S TE 0 appEvqs ev tco vuv napovTi... SokoOcti 
Pevtoi poi paAurra 0 EO 0 ai oi apcpi ’Optpea toOto to ovopa cos 
Swqv SiSouaqs Tqs vf/uyfis cbv 8f) eveko SiScoaiv, toutov 8e 
TTEpipoAov EyEiv, Tva aco^qTai, SEapcoTqpiou eikovo ... 

For some say that it [the body] is a tomb [aqpa, a play on acbpa, 
“body”] of the soul which is conceived of as buried in our present 
life ... However, it seems to me that the Orphics most of all adopted 
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this name since they thought that the soul was paying a penalty for 
what it had done and that it has this covering [i.e. the body] so that 
it would be kept secure [aco£r|Tai, a play on acopa, “body”], just as 
in a prison. 

Athenaeus 4.157c Eu£ 10 eos 6 FluOayopiKOS... cos <pr|CTi KAsapyos 
6 nepmaTTiTiKos ev SsuTepco Blcov EAtyev ev 6 e 6 ect 0 cu tco acopaTi 
Kat tco SEUpo pico tcxs arravTcov cpuxas Tipcoplas X°P lv > Ka ' 
SiEiTraaOca tov 0 eov cos el PP pevouctiv etti toutois ecos av ekcov 
5 auToOs Auctt], ttAeiocti xal pei^octi EpriECToOvTai tote Aupais. 616 
iravTas EuAa( 3 oup£vous Tijv tcov Kuplcov av&Tacnv 9o(ikTa0ai toO 
£f]v ekovtos EK^ijuai povov te tov ev tco yrjpa 0 avaTOv acnracrlcos 
TTpOCTlECT 0 al, TTETTEtapEVOUS Tljv COTOAUCTIV TT|S CpuyflS PETC( Ttjs TCOV 
Kuplcov ylyvEO 0 ai yvcopps- 

Euxitheus the Pythagorean... as Clearchus the Peripatetic says in 
the second book of his Lives, used to say that all souls were bound to 
the body and the life in this world in order to be punished, and that 
god decreed that if they do not remain here until he willingly frees 
them, they will meet with more and greater torments. Therefore 
everyone, keeping in mind this threat of the divine, is afraid to leave 
life of their own accord and only welcomes death in old age, con¬ 
vinced that this release of the soul is in accord with divine will. 

Aristotle F60 = Iamblichus, Protrepticus 8 (47.21 Pistelli) tis av 
ouv eIs TauTa |3 Ae7tcov oToito EuSalpcov Elvai icai paicapios, 01 
TipcoTOv eu 0 us 9UCTE1 ctuvecttopev, Ka 0 ccTTEp 9aaiv Ol TCXS TEAETaS 
AEyovTES, coCTTTEp av ett! Tipcopla irdvTEs; toOto yap 0 e 1 cos oi 
5 apyaiOTEpoi AEyouai to 9 &vai SiSovai Tijv 4/uxbv Tipcoplav xai 
£fjv f|pas ett'i koA&ctei pEyaAcov tivcov apapTppaTCOv. navu yap f) 
au^EU^is toioutco Tivi eoike 7 Tpos to acopa Ttjs yoyns. coarrEp yap 
tous ev tt) Tupppvla 9aai | 3 aaavl£Eiv ttoAAcxkis tous ocAiokopevous, 
TrpoaSEapEuovTas kot’ avTiKpu toTs £coai VEKpOUS, avTiTTpoacorrous 
10 ekocttov Trpos ekootov pEpos irpoaappoTTOVTas. outcos eoikev f| 
cpuyn 8 iaTETaa 0 ai Kai irpoaKEKoAAfia 0 ai rraai toTs aia 0 r)TiKoIs 
toO acbpaTOS peAeoiv. 

Who, then in light of this [the transitory nature of human affairs], 
would suppose that he is happy o r blessed? Right from the beginning 
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we were all constituted by nature for punishment, as they say in 
the initiation rights. For it is an inspired saying of the ancients that 
the soul is undergoing punishment and that our life is chastisement 
for great sins. For the yoking of the soul to the body is very like 
something of this sort. For just as they say that the Etruscans often 
tortured captives by binding corpses face to face with the living, 
matching each part to each part, so the soul seems to have been 
stretched through the body and fastened to all the sensory organs of 
the body. 


AUTHENTICITY 

The best discussions of this fragment are found in Burkert (1972: 248), 
Wilamowitz (1920: 2.90), Frank (1923: 301), and Bywater (1868: 49), all 
of whom consider the fragment spurious. I regard the fragment as spurious, 
but for different reasons than those given by other scholars. It is quoted by 
Clement immediately after a quotation of the passage from the Cratylus 
given above. 

(1) This fragment differs from many others whose authenticity has been 
attacked in that it does not contain any doctrines that are peculiarly 
Platonic or Aristotelian. Indeed, as the parallel passages from Plato and 
Aristotle show, all the doctrines mentioned in it are perfectly possible for 
Philolaus’ lifetime. Thus, if it is a forgery, the motive must be something 
other than an attempt to claim that Philolaus anticipated Platonic and 
Aristotelian doctrines, although it could have been part of a larger work 
which as a whole had that goal. Nonetheless, scholars have thought that 
the similarity with the Platonic and Aristotelian passages suggests that the 
Philolaus fragment was forged with those passages in mind. Burkert thinks 
that the similarities with Aristotle’s Protrepticus are particularly damning. 
However, despite some clear similarities in general conception, the only word 
actually shared between Aristotle and “Philolaus” is au^EU^is/avvE^EUKTCU 
(yoking/yoked), and Aristotle does not even mention the crcbpa/arjua 
(body/tomb) equation which is central in Philolaus. This equation does 
occur in both Plato’s Gorgias and Cratylus, but of course this does nothing to 
prove that the Philolaus passage is a forgery, because the use of precisely 
these words is dictated by the etymological play. The precise combination 
of ideas found in F14 (body as tomb and this life as punishment) is not 
clearly paralleled in the other passages. However, I suggest that the simi¬ 
larities between these passages are just what we would expect from four 
different authors all describing the same point of view held by earlier think¬ 
ers, and there is no basis in the wording of the passages to conclude that one 
is based on the others. 
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One important connection that is made in the passage ascribed to 
Euxitheus is the tie between the view of this life as punishment for the soul 
and the prohibition on suicide as an attempt to avoid our divinely ordained 
penalty. This even suggests an argument for the authenticity of the 
Philolaus fragment. One thing we know for sure about Philolaus from 
Plato’s Phaedo is that he preached a ban on suicide. F14 with its emphasis 
on this life as punishment for the soul would serve very well, then, as a basis 
for the ban on suicide for which we know Philolaus to have argued. But 
other features of F14 show that it is spurious. 

(2) A second set of arguments that have been given against the authen¬ 
ticity of the fragment are based on its vocabulary and style. In vocabulary 
most doubts have been raised about the use of the word 0eoAoyoi. ©EoXoyia 
is first attested at Plato, R. 379a, but Vlastos (1952: 102 n. 22) has shown 
that this passage does not at all suggest that Plato is coining a new term, 
but rather the opposite, since it is not marked in any way as unusual and is 
introduced by Adeimantus and not Socrates. Vlastos also points out that 
similar formations, like pETEcopoAoyos, (pvcnoAoyos and nuOoAoyos are com¬ 
mon and Empedocles (F131) uses the phrase apcpi Oecov Aoyos. Wilamowitz 
felt that the style was not archaic, and Frank said that under some surface 
Doricisms there was an Attic clarity of style that belongs to a Platonist and 
not a Pythagorean of Philolaus’ date. It is true that F14 has a clear style 
which is at odds with the more tortured structure of F2 and 6. However, it 
is simply too short, and our evidence for Philolaus’ style is too meagre to be 
confident that it could not have been written by Philolaus. 

(3) Since the equation of the body with a tomb is shown by the Platonic 
passages not to be Orphic, it is usually assumed to be Pythagorean. If this 
is so, the form ofFi4 is odd in that it would seem to refer to early Pytha¬ 
goreans and Pythagoras himself as “ancient theologians and seers.” Such 
language might be appropriate for Plato, who was not a member of any 
Pythagorean society, but seems awkward for someone who is a Pytha¬ 
gorean, as it suggests that the author looks on the view as in some sense 
removed from himself. Still we do not really know how a Pythagorean of 
Philolaus’ age saw himself in relation to early Pythagoreans. He might 
have seen himself as an independent thinker in the tradition. The adjective 
“ancient” (TraXaiol) can have the connotation of extreme old age and is 
usually used this way in Plato, but it also can mean something like “of old,” 
and could be applied by Philolaus to Pythagoras, who lived seventy years 
earlier (see Eur. Ale. 212). 

(4) The greatest barrier to accepting the fragment as authentic is the way 
in which the word yoyot (soul) is used, for it is clearly used, as it is in Plato, 
as a comprehensive term embracing all the psychological faculties. We 
might suppose that Philolaus had anticipated this usage except that in F13 
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it is used in a much narrower sense as one among many psychological facul¬ 
ties, and meaning something like “life.” Indeed, this is one of the strongest 
reasons for accepting F13 as authentic, since it is hard to conceive of a 
forger writing after Plato using the word in this restricted sense. Thus, 
it seems very unlikely that F14 can be genuine as well. This argument 
still has force even if the views ascribed to the ancient theologians are not 
those of Philolaus himself, since what is at issue is his own use of the word 
cjA/yr). Whether he is using it to describe his own views or those of others is 
irrelevant. 


Fragment 15 

Athenagoras, Legatio 6 Kai OiAoAaos 6s wancp tv cppoupa 
trdvTa Otto toO 0eou trEpiEiAfjtpOai AEycov Kai to Eva Elvai Kai to 
avcoTEpco ttis uAps Seikvuei. 

And Philolaus, in saying that all things are encompassed by god as 
if in a prison, shows that he is both one and also above matter. 

Plato, Phaedo 6id6-io ti 8e, co Ke(3t|s; ouk cncriKoaTE au te Kai 
Zippias TTEpi tcov toioutcov [the prohibition against suicide] 
OiAoAaco auyyEyovoTEs; - OuSev yE aatpES, co ZcoKpaTES. - ’AAAa 
pf)V Kai Eyco e£ aKofjs Trspi auTcov AEyco. a pev ouv Tuyydvco 
5 aKpKocbs 90 ovos ouSe'is AcyEiv... (6ie6) f|8r| yap EycoyE [Cebes 
speaking], omp vuv8f] cru f|pou, Kai OtAoAaou r|Kouaa, ote trap 1 
f)pTv 6iT)TaTO, f|8r| 8 e Kai aAAcov tivcov, cos ou 8eoi touto ttoieTv 
aa9ES 8 e TTEpi ai/Tcov ouSevos ttcottote ouSev aKf)Koa... ( 62 b 2 ) 
[Socrates speaking] 6 pev ouv ev aTroppTiTOis AsyopEVOs mpi 
10 auTcov Aoyos, cos ev tivi 9 poupa eopev oi av0pco7roi Kai ou 8 eT Sp 
eoutov ek TauTps Aueiv ou 8’ aTToSiSpaoxEiv, pcyas te tis pot 
9 aivETai Kai ou paSios SiVSeTv. ou pevtoi aAAa to8e ye poi 8 okeT, 
co Ke(3t|S, Ed AEyEO0ai to Oeous eTvoi ppcov tous ettipeAoupevous Kai 
ppas tous dvQpcotrous ev tcov KTT)paTcov toTs 0eoTs Elvai. 

What, Cebes? Have you and Simmias not heard about such things 
[the prohibition against suicide] in your association with Philolaus? 
- Nothing definite, at least, Socrates. - But even I speak only what 
I have heard about them. However, what I happen to have heard I 
do not mind telling ... 
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For I [Cebes speaking], to answer the question you just asked, 
have already heard, both from Philolaus, when he was spending 
time with us [in Thebes], and earlier also from some others, that it 
is not right to do this. But I have never yet heard anything definite 
about it from anyone... [Socrates speaking] What is said in the 
mysteries about these things, that we men are in some prison, as it 
were, and it is not right to release oneself from this nor to run away, 
seems to me to be something grand and not easy to see into. None¬ 
theless, this, at least, seems to me to be well said, Cebes, that the gods 
care about us and that we men are one of the possessions of the gods. 

AUTHENTICITY 

In order to understand the extent and nature of this fragment it is 
important to get clear about the context in Athenagoras. In The Embassy for 
the Christians ( c. 177) Athenagoras is defending Christians against three 
charges, the first of which is atheism. In sections four and five Athenagoras 
suggests that this charge has arisen because Christians say that God is one 
and that God is a distinct being from matter and completely separated 
from it. He then shows that these doctrines have been held by ancient poets 
and philosophers without their incurring the charge of atheism. Philolaus is 
the first philosopher mentioned, and is followed by mention of the Pytha¬ 
goreans Lysis and Opsimus before Plato and Aristotle are introduced. 

Consideration of the Philolaus fragment in this light shows that it is very 
likely that the statement that “... he shows that he is both one and also 
above matter” is Athenagoras’ own language, since this is the language 
he has used in section four earlier to describe Christian doctrine (f]piv 
[Christians] Staipoucnv onto Tfjs uAr|S tov 0eov, Kai Seikvuouctiv ETEpov pev ti 
ETvai Tijv uAr|v aAAo 5e 0eov ... etteI 5e 6 Aoyos qpcov iva 0eov ayEi tov to06e 
tou TravTOS Trorr|Tfiv...). Thus the only part that can be Philolaus’ own 
words is the statement that “... all things are encompassed by God as if in 
a prison.” Even there the parallel with the Phaedo passage suggests that it 
may be only the expression “as if in a prison” that is being ascribed to 
“Philolaus.” Now that the context of the fragment in Athenagoras is clear, 
the following points need to be made: 

(1) If all that is being ascribed to Philolaus in F15 is the image of the 
prison (<ppoupa - for this translation see Strachan 1970), it becomes doubt¬ 
ful whether it is based on any part of a book by Philolaus. It is more likely 
to be derived from a reading of the Phaedo either by Athenagoras himself or 
by his source. It is true that the Phaedo only talks of human beings as in a 
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prison, but the switch to “all things” being in a prison would be easy in the 
course of the tradition. 

(2) Although Athenagoras thus appears to have read the Phaedo as saying 
that Philolaus used the image of the prison for our life on earth, it still 
remains a question as to whether this is a good reading. Does the Phaedo 
passage really give us warrant to say that Philolaus used the image of 
human life as a prison as the basis for his argument against suicide? The 
text does not allow us to be absolutely sure about this, but close reading of 
it shows, so I believe, that Plato, at least, is not ascribing such a view to 
Philolaus. 

The name of Philolaus is introduced when Cebes asks for an explanation 
of the prohibition against suicide. Socrates is surprised that Cebes had not 
heard an explanation of these matters from Philolaus, but Cebes says that 
he has heard “nothing definite.” Socrates then points out that he himself 
only speaks about them from hearsay, but that he will not mind telling 
what he has heard. This in no way suggests that what Socrates will report 
from hearsay is derived from Philolaus. The opposite is rather implied, 
since there is no hint that Socrates himself has even met Philolaus. His 
whole tone is of one who expects (with typical irony) to be informed by 
them, since they have had contact with Philolaus as he has not. 

Cebes then asks again for clarification of the reasons for the prohibition 
against suicide, admitting that he has heard that suicide is wrong both from 
Philolaus and others, but repeating that he has not yet heard anything 
definitive on the topic from anyone. Socrates tells him to be of good hope 
as perhaps some day he will hear such an explanation. Socrates then sug¬ 
gests that perhaps there is some reason to the prohibition and refers to the 
story told about suicide “in mysteries” (ev c<Troppf|TOis), which is where the 
idea of life as a prison and human beings as possessions of the gods is 
introduced. 

I submit that there is absolutely no connection made between Philolaus 
and the story that is told “in mysteries” here. If it is Philolaus’ doctrine, 
Plato has done an amazing job of submerging that fact in his presentation. 
Cebes is called on as the one knowledgeable on Philolaus, and when he says 
he has heard nothing definite on the topic from Philolaus, there is no hint 
that Socrates is going on to tell us what Philolaus thought. Rather, the 
clear implication is that he is going to report what he knows of by hearsay 
as an explanation of the prohibition on suicide. When he presents that 
hearsay account he presents it as what is said in the mysteries. Guthrie 
(1962: 162) would have us believe “what is said in mysteries” refers to 
“the well known reticence of the Pythagoreans,” but it is much more likely 
that the mystery religions and in particular the Orphics are meant (see 
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Xenocrates F20). Furthermore, the whole passage contradicts the notion of 
Pythagorean reticence. Socrates clearly expects that Cebes and Simmias 
have heard teachings of Philolaus and would be free to tell them, if he had 
said anything definite on the topic. 

(3) This is perhaps the best place to discuss one other aspect of the 
presentation of Philolaus in the Phaedo. On the basis of the fact that Cebes 
asserts that he has heard “nothing definite” (o06ev cra<pes) from Philolaus 
on the reasons for the prohibition of suicide, some scholars have concluded 
that Philolaus was a muddled thinker (see especially van der Waerden 
1 979 : 385—7, who labels Philolaus a “Wirrkopf” partially on this basis). 
While there is no way to turn the passage into a great compliment to 
Philolaus’ philosophical acumen, to take it as the basis for writing Philolaus 
off as a dunce is an incredible overreading. 

First, what does the expression ouSev aa<pES mean for Plato? Both Burnet 
(1911: on Phd. 57bi and 6ib8) and Adam (1902: on R 51 ic) point out that 
the translation “clear” does not capture the full force of aa <pES. For Plato 
the adjective implies that an account is not just clearly expressed, but 
“definite” (Gallop) or “certain” (Burnet) in that it gives a sure or trust¬ 
worthy (in a philosophical sense) explanation of something. In the Republic 
the levels of the divided line are distinguished ac«pr|VEla xai aaa<p£ia (5ogdg) 
and in the Philebus Plato joins to aatpes with Taxpipes and TaAT)0EcnraTOV in 
describing the highest art, so that Adam concludes that it often approaches 
the sense of “true.” In light of this, what Cebes seems to mean is that he has 
not heard from Philolaus an account of the prohibition against suicide 
which he finds philosophically sound (see also Gorgias 45iei). Olympiodorus 
in the scholia to the Phaedo passage (DK Aia) thinks that the remark in 
the Phaedo is a reference to Pythagorean teaching through riddles (61’ 
aiviyuaTCOv), but given the wide use of the phrase elsewhere in Plato to 
mean “nothing definite,” this is also an overreadingthat would need to be 
supported by some reference in the text to riddles. 

With this understanding ofouSEV etacpES in mind, it can be seen that there 
are two primary ways of reading the remark. First, Plato could be indi¬ 
cating that he did not find Philolaus’ account of the reasons for the pro¬ 
hibition on suicide philosophically sound. If this is so, Philolaus obviously 
had a lot of company, since Cebes says that he has never heard anything 
definite from anyone else either, and Socrates’ remark that he should “re¬ 
main hopeful” suggests that in Plato’s mind no one has given such an 
account. Certainly no philosophically definite account of the prohibition is 
given in the Phaedo and doubtless Plato considers the Orphic story oflife as 
a prison sentence given by god as still something that is oOSev cra<pES. The 
other way of reading the passage is that Cebes heard nothing definite, not 
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because of any failure in Philolaus’ account, but because ofhis own inabil¬ 
ity to understand. The tone of mock surprise in Socrates’ question to Cebes 
could just as well be a joke at Cebes’ expense as at Philolaus’. 


Fragment 22 

Claudianus Mamertus 2.3 (105.5 Engelbrecht) Pythagorae 
igitur, quia nihil ipse scriptitaverat, a posteris quaerenda 
sententia est. in quibus vel potissimum floruisse Philolaum 
reperio Tarentinum, qui multis voluminibus de intellegendis 
5 rebus et quid quaeque significent oppido obscure dissertans, 
priusquam de animae substantia decernat, de mensuris pon- 
deribus et numeris iuxta geometricam musicam atque arith- 
meticam mirifice disputat per haec omne universum exstitisse 
confirmans, illi videlicet scripturae consentiens, qua deo dicitur: 
10 mensura pondere et numero omnia disposuisti... 

2.7 (120.12 Engelbrecht) nunc ad Philolaum redeo, a quo 
dudum magno intervallo digressus sum, qui in tertio voluminum, 
quae mpi puOpwv koc 1 peTpcov praenotat, de anima humana sic 
loquitur: 

15 anima inditur corpori per numerum et immortalem ean- 
demque incorporalem convenientiam. item post alia: diligitur 
corpus ab anima, quia sine eo non potest uti sensibus. a quo 
postquam morte deducta est, agit in mundo incorporalem vitam. 

non ego nunc rationum tramitem et nexuosissimas quaes- 
20 tionum minutias revolvo, quibus haec probabilia quo voles 
adversante Philolaus efficit. in quae si quis vel curiositate vel 
studio forte flagraverit, de ipso scilicet fonte hauriet. 

13 nEPI APieMtlN KAI METPOY G 

2.3 The opinion of Pythagoras must be sought from his successors, 
since he himself wrote nothing. Among these I find that Philolaus of 
Tarentum was the very most distinguished. Teaching very obscurely 
in many volumes about understanding reality and what each thing 
signifies before he gives a pronouncement about the substance of the 
soul, he discusses in a marvelous way measures, weights, and num¬ 
bers along with geometry, music, and arithmetic, confirming that 
the whole universe has come into existence through these. He clearly 
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agrees with the scripture in which it is said of God: “You have 
arranged all things by measure, weight, and number [Wisdom of 
Solomon 11.21]. 

2.7 Now I return to Philolaus, from whom I have now digressed a 
great deal. In the third volume, which he titles On Rhythms and Mea¬ 
sures , he speaks in the following way about the soul: 

The soul is put into the body through number and a harmony 
that is immortal and at the same time incorporeal. And a little later: 
The body is loved by the soul because without it, it is not able to use 
the senses. After it has been drawn out of it at death, it lives an 
incorporeal life in the world. 

I do not now repeat the course of the reasoning and the involved 
details of the investigations by which Philolaus makes these things 
credible, no matter who the opponent is. If anyone is inflamed with 
regard to these matters by curiosity or zeal, he will undoubtedly 
draw from the source itself. 

AUTHENTICITY 

Claudianus Mamertus’ report presents a number of puzzles concerning 
both the evidence he gives about Philolaus’ writings and also the contents 
of the fragment that he quotes. The goal of Claudianus’ book (De statu 
animae - 5th century ad) is to show that the soul is immaterial. While 
Claudianus is a Christian, he cites Philolaus, Archytas, Plato and others as 
pagan support for this doctrine. The most detailed discussion is to be found 
in Bomer (1936: 143-54), but see also Guthrie (1962: 311-12), Burkert 
(1972: 247), and Gomperz (1932: 156). Burkert regards the fragment as 
spurious as does DK, but Guthrie, while having doubts about the wording 
of the fragment, takes it as presenting views that are possible for Philolaus. 

(1) The first problems for authenticity have to do with the sources which 
Claudianus seems to have used for his citation of Philolaus. He refers to 
Philolaus as having written many volumes, although the best evidence we 
have suggests that Philolaus only wrote one short book (see the introduc¬ 
tion). Second, he cites the fragments as coming from the third of Philolaus’ 
many volumes and says that the title of the volume was On Rhythms and 
Measures, a title which is unattested elsewhere. All of this certainly makes it 
look as if Claudianus is using a collection of Philolaus’ works that included 
a number of spurious writings. This is not surprising since we have frag¬ 
ments from these forgeries, and most of the Pythagorean forgeries are likely 
to have been completed long before the fifth century ad. Furthermore, that 
Claudianus’ source was clearly influenced by pseudo-Pythagorean writings 
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is shown by the fact that he quotes a spurious fragment of Archytas imme¬ 
diately after quoting Philolaus (2.7 [121.5 Engelbrecht]). It is, of course, 
still possible that one of the works that Claudianus had access to was the 
single genuine book of Philolaus, but clearly it was mixed in with spurious 
works as well, and the fragments that Claudianus reports must be subjected 
to careful scrutiny. 

(2) What connections are there between F22 and fragments which are 
likely to be genuine? It is noteworthy that there is no mention of limiters 
and unlimiteds, but the fragment does give an important role to number, 
and most importantly focuses on harmonia which is a central topic in Frag¬ 
ments 1-7. However, a focus on harmony is common to both the genuine 
book of Philolaus and the forged Pythagorean writings, so that its presence 
is hardly decisive. However, the use of anima (q/uxf|) in the fragment does 
not jibe very well with its use in F13. There it was used in a sense very close 
to “life,” while here in F22 it clearly indicates the soul as the seat of all 
psychic activity. This in itself is a strong reason to doubt the authenticity of 
the fragment. 

(3) The idea that the soul is put into the body through number and 
harmony sounds plausible for Philolaus, but the description of that har¬ 
mony as “immortal and incorporeal” is problematic. No such honorific 
titles are assigned to harmony when it is discussed in F6. The tone of 
Fragments 1-7 rather suggests that harmonies do come into being and pass 
away than that they are immortal. Of course it could be that it is only the 
harmony that establishes the soul in the body that is immortal. But since its 
function is precisely to join soul and body, should it not in fact perish when 
the soul is separated from the body? At any rate the adjectives “immortal 
and incorporeal” are reminiscent of the hymnic quality of the pseudo- 
Pythagorean literature and the spurious F11 and F21 of Philolaus. 

The most controversy has centered upon the use of the word “incorpo¬ 
real” (aCTcbpcrros) to describe the soul. Aristotle’s testimony about the early 
Pythagoreans (e.g. Metaph. g87b28) indicates that they did not distinguish 
grades of being and thus, for example, did not assign separate reality to 
numbers as Plato did (Burkert 1972: 32 n. 21). This suggests that it is 
unlikely that they recognized any sort of existence other than corporeal 
existence, and hence that Philolaus could not have used the word dacbporros. 
The word is not found in the fragments of the Presocratics, although later 
commentators starting with Aristotle use it to describe e.g. Xenophanes’ 
god or Melissus’ being. 

More significantly, the word is used in Plato’s Phaedo. One of Socrates’ 
arguments for the immortality of the soul is based on the affinity the soul 
has with what is divine, intelligible, and unvarying, in contrast to the body 
which is said to have affinity with what is human, non-intelligible, and 
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never constant. At Phaedo 85e3ff Simmias, who has been identified earlier 
in the dialogue as having heard the teaching of Philolaus, is sceptical of 
Socrates’ argument and responds by pointing out that someone might de¬ 
scribe the harmony of a lyre as aopatTOV Kai aacbpaTOV Kai nayKaAov ti Kai 
OeTov (“invisible and incorporeal and something very fine and divine”), 
and thus as having affinity with the immortal. Yet, no one would want to 
say that the harmony continues to exist once the lyre is smashed, and in fact 
the physical lyre and strings seem to persist longer than the “divine and 
incorporeal harmony.” Simmias then goes on to say that he suspects that 
Socrates realizes that a harmony of the hot and cold and dry and wet is 
what “we” take the soul to be. Here we have a description of a harmony 
that is incorporeal and which is idenfitied with the soul, just as in F22, 
given by someone identified as having close connection with Philolaus. This 
is enough for Gomperz to conclude that F22 is genuine and states the views 
of the historical Philolaus which Plato was drawing on when he put these 
words in Simmias’ mouth. Further, he argues that dacoporros in F is used in 
a “pre-scientific” sense of “separate from the body,” which also supports its 
authenticity. 

But what is really proven by the undeniable similarity between what 
Simmias says in the Phaedo and the contents of F22? The first point to 
emphasize is that there is also an important distinction between the two 
passages. Simmias implies that he would accept a doctrine of the soul as a 
harmony of the four opposites that constitute the body, and that he regards 
such a harmony as something incorporeal and divine. However, the whole 
point of his introduction of the example of the incorporeal harmony is to 
argue that it is not immortal. So that Simmias’ words in the Phaedo are in 
direct contradiction with the description of harmony as immortal in F22. 

Burkert argues that the addition of “immortal” to “incorporeal” in the 
description of the harmony in F22 in fact shows that it was written in 
response to the Phaedo. The later forger recognizes, in the light of Socrates’ 
further arguments in the Phaedo, that the soul cannot be the type of har¬ 
mony that Simmias describes, and while maintaining the view that the soul 
is a harmony “corrects” it to emphasize that it is an immortal harmony, 
thus hoping to avoid the problems raised by Socrates. 

(4) There is in fact considerable support for the idea that F22 was forged 
with the Phaedo and the commentaries on the Phaedo in mind. It is the most 
prominent place where Philolaus is mentioned in ancient literature, and 
would be a natural source for later forgers to draw upon. Moreover, there 
are two more significant parallels between the Phaedo and Claudianus’ re¬ 
port. First, it is striking that Claudianus’ emphasis on the obscurity and 
amazing nature of Philolaus’ work is paralleled in the scholium on the 
Phaedo which derives from Olympiodorus (= DK Aia). In an attempt to 
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explain Cebes’ comment that he had heard “nothing definite” (oOSev aaq>E>;) 
from Philolaus, the scholium asserts that “he taught through riddles (Si’ 
aiviyucrrcov), as was customary for them.” Second, the noteworthy descrip¬ 
tion of the soul in F22 as loving the body, because without it it cannot use 
the senses, is strikingly paralleled by Socrates’ descripton of the soul of the 
sensualist as “loving” (Ipcbaa) the body (Phaedo 81b). 

The similarities between the Phaedo and F22 which are discussed above 
are such that it is hard to believe that these texts are independent of one 
another. Either F22 is from Philolaus’ book and the similarities to the 
Phaedo represent Plato’s borrowings from Philolaus, or F22 is from a work 
forged in Philolaus’ name and largely based on the Phaedo. Guthrie sup¬ 
ports the authenticity of the fragment on the grounds that nothing in its 
substance is unparalleled in pre-Aristotelian Pythagoreanism. However, 
even Guthrie admits (1962: 312 n. 4) that the use of dacbticrros = incorporate 
reflects the language of a later period. But when this is admitted, what is 
meant by saying that the fragment is authentic? Is it that it presents the 
“thought” of Philolaus in later dress? This is very problematic since the 
language used to convey an idea is clearly integral to the thought con¬ 
veyed. If all that is meant is that the fragment gives a prominent role to 
harmony and number, as we know Philolaus did, this is true of a multitude 
of pseudo-Pythagorean writings. In this vague sense much of the later forg¬ 
eries can be said to preserve some of the substance of early Pythagorea¬ 
nism, but this is not the issue here. The issue is whether the fragment that 
Claudianus presents as a verbatim quotation of Philolaus, albeit translated 
into Latin, can be regarded as from the genuine book of Philolaus. The 
usage of the terms tpuyfl = anima, and aaconcrros, show that it cannot be. 

If we were to suppose the fragment genuine, it would mean that much of 
Socrates’ argument for the immortality of the soul on the grounds of its 
affinity to what is divine and changeless (78b4~84b8) was drawn from 
Philolaus, including the specific phrase that describes the souls of the 
sensualists as loving the body. At the same time the doctrine of soul as 
harmony presented by Simmias will have to be seen as influenced by 
Philolaus’ language describing the soul as put into the body through an 
incorporeal harmony. Thus, Plato will have drawn on Philolaus to support 
points presented both by his putative pupil Simmias and by Socrates. All of 
this seems very hard to swallow, and it is much more plausible to believe 
that a later enthusiast for Pythagoreanism, in his zeal to produce informa¬ 
tion on Philolaus and defend his honor, borrowed from the Phaedo in this 
haphazard way. 
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Fragment 9 

Iamblichus, in Nic. 19.21 ETEpou yap xaipou Siepeuvav rrri 
ttAeov ttcos xai TETpaycoviaOevTos airo tt)s aTiynSov ekOectecos toO 
apt0poO ouk EAaTTOva -rnOava £Tnaup|3aiv£i cpuoci xai ou vopto, 
cos tpqcn irou OiAoAaos. 

It belongs to another time to investigate further the no less impres¬ 
sive things that result by nature and not by custom, as Philolaus 
says somewhere, when the numbers leading up to a square number 
are set out in sequence. 


AUTHENTICITY 

Iamblichus has been commenting on Nicomachus 1.8, which says that each 
number is half of the sum of the two numbers on either side of it (e.g. 
4 = half of 3 + 5). He then digresses (16.11-20.6) to discuss the way in 
which the number 5 embodies justice. 5 is considered as the middle term if 
we set out in a series the numbers leading up to 9 (ekteOevtcov yap aTiynSov 
tcov drrro novaSog UEXP'S ewecxSos apiOucov - 16.18-20), the first square 
number that is odd. Numbers above 5 are seen as having more than their 
share and committing injustice, and those less than 5 as being deficient and 
treated unjustly. Towards the end of this digression Iamblichus says that he 
will put off to another time further investigation of “the impressive things 
that result, by nature and not by convention, as Philolaus says somewhere, 
when the numbers leading up to a square number are set out in sequence.” 
Since everything else in this sentence refers back to language used by 
Iamblichus in the preceding pages, it is clear that only the phrase “by 
nature and not by convention” is being assigned to Philolaus. Further, the 
addition of trou (“somewhere”) makes it sound very much as if Iamblichus 
is simply quoting from memory. 
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The use of the distinction between nature and convention seems perfectly 
plausible for Philolaus in the second half of the fifth century, since it is 
reflected in the literature of the time, such as Aristophanes’ Clouds, and 
Burkert accordingly (1972: 267) regards Fg as authentic. However, the 
idea that the properties of number are natural and not conventional would 
fit well in a hymn to number such as we find in the spurious Fi 1. When 
dealing with such a brief statement it is impossible to be confident of its 
authenticity or spuriousness. Moreover, such a phrase, when considered 
independently of any context, tells us virtually nothing about Philolaus’ 
philosophy. 


Fragment 10 

A Nicomachus, Arithmetica introductio 2.19 (115.2 Hoche) 

appovla 8s -ttocvtcos e£ EvavTicov ylvETar 2uti yip appovia 
jroXu(iiy4cjv cvcnau; xal Siya <ppovc6vTtJv au|xcpp6vr)au;. 

3 crOM9pctcns GP CTun<ppovacns Cf <jun<pp6vT]ais SH 


A Harmony in every way arises out of opposites. For harmony is 
the unification of what is a mixture of many ingredients and 
the agreement of the disagreeing. 

B Theo Smyrnaeus 12.10 xal oi FluOayopiKoi Se, oTs ttoAXocxt) 
ETTETat nXctTcov, Tpv pouaiKtjv 9acnv EvavTicov auvappoyfiv xal 
tcov ttoAAcov EvcoCTtv kou tcov Slya 9 Povouvtcov aup9povr)aiv. 

B And the Pythagoreans, whom Plato follows in many ways, say 
that music is the combination of opposites, a unification of many 
things, and the agreement of the disagreeing. 

AUTHENTICITY 

This fragment is not attributed to Philolaus by Nicomachus or Theon (or 
by any ancient authority), and Burkert (1972: 249) is right to say that there 
is no reason to do so. Boeckh (1819: 61) suggests that it should be ascribed 
to Philolaus, but gives no compelling reasons. It is true that just a few lines 
before this Nicomachus (114.13) quotes the first line of F2 of Philolaus. But 
there is no hint that he has turned back to Philolaus here. 

Furthermore, the language and style of the definition suggest that it 
is a product of the pseudo-Pythagorean tradition, evcoctis does not occur 
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before Aristotle and is found only three times in the Aristotelian corpus (see 
GC 328b22). Moreover, it is found four times in the pseudo-Pythagorean 
texts collected by Thesleff (pseudo-Archytas 20.4, “Hippodamos” 99.17, 
22, “Megillos” 115.21), usually in combination with a word for harmony. 
The rhetorical pairing of words with the same or opposite roots (TroAupiyEGOv 
- EVGOcns, <ppovEOVTCov - avp9povr|cris) is more suggestive of the high-flown 
style of the pseudo-Pythagorean writings, including the forged fragments of 
Philolaus (e.g. F21), than it is of the genuine fragments. 


Fragment 19 

Proclus, in Euc. 22.9 816 kocI 6 FFAaTcov TToAAa Kai flaupacrrd 

SoypaTa tTEpi flecov 81a tcov paOppaTiKcov e’iSgov f)pas avaStSaaKEt 
Kai f) tcov lluQayopeioov <piAoao9ta TTapatrETaapaai toutois 
X pcop£vr| tt]v puaTayooyiav KaTaKputTTEi tcov OeIcov SoypaTcov. 
5 toioutos yap Kai 6 'IEpos aupTTas Aoyos Kai 6 OiAoAaos ev TaTs 
BaKyais Kai oAos 6 Tpotros Ttjs FluQayopou trspi 0ecov u9riyf)aEcos. 

Hence, Plato teaches us anew many wonderful doctrines about 
the gods through mathematical forms, and the philosophy of the 
Pythagoreans using these as screens conceals the secret doctrine 
of their teachings about the gods. For, such is the whole Sacred 
Discourse, as is the Bacchae of Philolaus, and the whole manner of 
Pythagoras’ instruction about gods. 

AUTHENTICITY 

This is, of course, not a fragment, but simply a reference to Philolaus. 1 1 is 
interesting for its reference to a book of Philolaus’ called the Bacchae and for 
its characterization of the contents of that book. Proclus had just discussed 
the value of mathematics for philosophy in general and turned to consider¬ 
ation of the contribution it makes to the study of the various parts of 
philosophy. This application of mathematics to philosophy is part of the 
Pythagorization of the Neoplatonic tradition that was first developed in 
detail by Iamblichus (O’Meara 1989). Proclus considers mathematics’ role 
in theology first, and the reference to Philolaus comes at the end of that 
paragraph. His characterization of the Pythagoreans as using mathematics 
to teach secret doctrine about the gods fits well with his general attitude 
towards them elsewhere. O’Meara (1989) has shown that, while Proclus 
regards Plato and the Pythagoreans as revealing the same truth, he tends 
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to give Plato more credit than some Neoplatonists did, and sees him as 
more scientific than the Pythagoreans, who are presented as more mystical 
(O’Meara 1989: 148, etc.). This emphasis on Pythagorean mysticism is 
relevant to the evaluation of the likely contents of the book Proclus assigns 
to Philolaus, the Bacchae. 

Stobaeus is the only other author to mention the Bacchae, and he lists two 
fragments under that title (F17 and F18), the latter of which is lost except 
for the heading. It is likely that F17 is genuine, so that we cannot easily say 
that this work was a later forgery. It is possible that Philolaus’ book, which 
originally had no title or was known as rTspi (puaecos [On Nature), was given 
this title in the later tradition. The other possibility is that the tradition 
about one genuine book is wrong and that Philolaus wrote other books 
including the Bacchae. However, the fragments from the Bacchae in Stobaeus 
deal with Philolaus’ cosmology and astronomy, which surely must have 
been treated in Philolaus’ book rTspi cpuaEGOS, so that it is hard to see the 
Bacchae as a separate book. 

Since Proclus elsewhere gives us the information about Philolaus’ dedica¬ 
tion of certain angles to the gods (A14), that material may be what he is 
referring to when he talks about Philolaus using numbers as a screen to 
cover the mystic doctrine about the gods. If this is the case, since the 
material in At4 is unlikely to belong to Philolaus, it becomes more plausi¬ 
ble to think of the Bacchae as a book forged in Philolaus’ name (perhaps as 
early as the late fourth century bc - see the commentary on A14). Certainly 
the title would fit well a book that was devoted to giving mystic teaching 
about the gods. In that case what are we to do with the references to the 
Bacchae in Stobaeus, and in particular with F 17, which on internal grounds 
appears to be genuine? It seems to me not impossible that the attribution 
of F17 to the Bacchae in Stobaeus is simply a mistake. It may be that 
Stobaeus was aware of a book called the Bacchae, that some of the spurious 
fragments which he preserves come from it, and that from some confusions 
F 1 7 was assigned to it. 


Testimonium A30 

A Athenaeus Mechanicus 4.12 (Schneider 1912: 10) touti 
yap av tis <eis> trpaypdTCOv Aoyov cb(peAr| 0 Eis cnrEAGoi, ettiheAcos 
ETrtCTTpaas eoutov, ek toO AeA<pikou ekeivou trapayysApaTOS f| ek 
tcov ^TpctTcovos xai ‘EaTiaiou Kai 'ApyuTOU xai ’AptCTTOTEAous 
5 xai tcov aAAcov tcov -rrapa-rrAfiaia ekeivois yEypaqiOTcov. [The 
Byzantine paraphrase gives a different list of authors (Schneider 
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1912: 53):... OiAoAaou Kai ApicttoteAous ’laoKpcrrous te Kai 
’ApiCTT09avous Kal AttoAAgjviou ... ] 

A Therefore, for [the composition of] a treatise for practical use, 
someone would benefit more from giving close attention to the 
famous Delphic precept, than from the writings of Strato, Hestiaeus, 
Archytas, Aristotle, and all the others who have written similar 
works. [The Byzantine paraphrase gives a different list of authors: 

... Philolaus, Aristotle, Isocrates, Aristophanes, and Apollonius ... ] 

B Theophylact of Ochrida, Ep. 71 (Migne PG 126, 493A-B) 
mbs 8’ av CTTpornamKfiv Kai yEcopETptKijv els touto auvpyayE Kai 
CTUvfjvgE Ta paKpoTs Qpiyyiois EKTraAat StEtpyopEva pet 1 ApyuTav, 
pETOt OiAoAaov, peto tov ATAiov ASpiavov, peto tov ektttcotov 
5 ripTv ’louAtavov. 

B How could he have united military science and geometry and 
joined together things long separated by great walls, following on 
Archytas, Philolaus, Aelius Hadrianus, and our banished Julianus? 

AUTHENTICITY 

These two Byzantine sources (the Byzantine paraphrase of Athenaeus and 
Theophylact [c. ad iioo]) both ascribe some sort of theoretical work on 
military science to Philolaus. Theophylact seems to be thinking of a work 
that combined the science of geometry with military matters (one thinks of 
the discussion of education in Republic 7), while Athenaeus (1st century bc?) 
was probably referring to a work on siege machinery, since that is the 
subject of his own work. 

As Schneider notes (1912: 53), it would appear that the Byzantine ex- 
cerptor replaced names which he did not recognize in the list of Athenaeus 
with other names that were better known to himself, even if they appear to 
make little sense as authors of treatises on siege machines. Thus we can 
have very little confidence that this report has its origin in anything other 
than the fact that Philolaus was a name venerated at the time the para¬ 
phrase was made. There is no good evidence that Philolaus ever had any 
practical experience as a military man (the reference to his attempt at 
tyranny in D.L. 8.84 is a mistake). The inclusion of Archytas’ name on the 
list does make some sense, since he was a successful general at Tarentum 
(D.L. 8.79) and is known to have both written on mechanics (D.L. 8.79) 
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and been interested in mechanical devices (Aio). It is tempting to think 
that Philolaus comes to be mentioned in such contexts simply because he 
was regarded as the teacher of Archytas (A3), and hence was supposed to 
be a master on the topics in which his pupil excelled. 
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PA (651317) 305; (65332) 304; (659619) 
301; (665624) 275 

Ph . (3.4) 180; (196325) 355; (20331) 62 n. 
11,63 n. 13, 203; (20336) 212; 
(2033106") 185, 213; (3.6. 2073156") 


122; (213622) 62 n. 11, 203, 204; 
(213624-5) 213; (213626-7) 213; 
(21966-7) 173; (26767) 397 
Po . (1456619) 60 n. 9 
Pol . (1290640) 32, 33; (129131) 33; 
(1340b 18) 325 

Pr . (ig-34) '63; ('9-4 ') i6 3; (9 1 9621) 

162 

S<4 (745625) 3°9 

Sens . (439 a 3°) 358; (445a 16) 275 
Somn . vig . (455 a2 5) 60 n - 9 
Top . (122626) 355 

Fragments (47) 40, 162, 187; (60) 403; 
(199) 178, 186, 206; (200) 223, 226; 
(201) 43, 212, 213, 219, 299, 300; (202) 
296; (203) 234, 256, 336, 340, 352, 354, 
358; (204) 235; (205) 223, 226; (207) 
35i 

Pseudo-Aristotle 
Oec . (1348312) 195 
Rh . Al . (1420622) 195, 196 
Aristoxenus 

Harm . (1.22) 152; (2.36) 162; (14.18-25) 
153; (21.21-2) 163; (25.11-15) 153; 
(45-34-46) 163 
Asclepius 

in Metaph . (38.31) 353 
Athenaeus 

(1046) 196; (4. 157c) 403 
Boethius 

Mus . (2.28) 153 
Chalcidius 

(45) '53 
Cicero 

De div . (2.42.87) 389 
Deor . (3.139) 4, 8; (3.334) 8 

Resp . (1.16) 13 n. 21 
Claudianus Mamertus 
(2.7 Eng. 121.5) 412 
Critias 

(A23) 318; (F19) 99 
Democritus 

(A2) 99; (A31) 99; (A40) 258; (A4O.4) 
260; (A86) 258, 260; (A88) 260; (A92) 
260; (A135.50) 138; (A159) 305; (F2C) 
■3°; (F56) 260; (Fg) 66; (Fn) 66, 184, 
3'4, 319; (F56) 99; (F125) 66, 319; 
(F148) 312, 320, 321; (F164) 132, 138; 
(F212) 193 
Diodorus 
(1.2) 196 
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Diogenes Laertius 

(l-II9) 95; (2-6) 95; (2.8) 271; (3.6) 5; 
(3-9) 13; (4-i3) 24; (6.81) 95; (8.6) 14; 
(8.7) 7; (8.15) 14, 15,94; (8.25) 22; 
(8.42) 7 n. 9; (8.46) 4, 6; (8.54) 10 n. 

15; (8-55) 15; (8.72) 272; (8.79) 419; 
(8.83) 10 n. 15, 95; (8.84) 6 n. 6, 7, 13 
n. 21, 1511.25, 94, 419; (8.85) 5, 12, 

15, 15 n. 25, 16, 30, 94, 107; (9.9) 265; 
(9.45-6) 130; (9.45) 107; (9.46) 94; 
(9-57) 95; (10-27) 94 
Diogenes of Apollonia 

(A12) 268; (A13) 268; (A14) 268; (A19) 

311, 318; (Fi) 81; (Fa) 97, 98, 99, 103, 
108, 111; (F4) 319; (F7.8) 130 
Dissoi Logoi DK 90 
(i.u) 132; (3.13) 132 
Empedocles 

(A30) 265, 268; (A56) 268; (A60) 265, 
274; (F8) 96; (Fio) 323; (F17) 138, 

228; (F17.30) 140; (F21) 323; (F26) 97, 
228; (F27) 139; (F28) 230; (F29) 230; 
(F31) 228; (F44) 268, 399; (F59) 313; 
(F96) 73, 139, 140; (F105) 311, 318; 

(Fi 15) 313, 330; (F131) 405; (F134) 

98; (F138) 313 
Epicurus 

Ep . ad Hdt . (61) 144 
Eudemus 

(F145 = DK 41A7) 251; (F146 = Simpl. 
in de Caelo 471.4 = DK 12A19) 238, 260 
Euripides 

Ale . (212) 405 
Ba . (1300) 144 
Ion (382) 191 

Fragments (380.13) 112; (755) 389; (9 1 °) 
96, 99; (944) 245 n. 7 
Eusebius 

adv . Hierocl . (64) 15 n. 24 
Galen 

InHipp . denat . hom . (15.25K) 291 
Gellius 

(1.20.6) 372; (3.17.1) 13 n. 21 
Gorgias 

(F 5 ) 268 

Hecataeus of Abdera ( Fr . Gr . Hist . 264) 

( f 7) 272 
Heraclitus 

(A5) 264; (A13) 264; (Fi) 95; (F17) 117; 
( f 3°) 97. 98, 343; (F50) 219, 228; 

(F51) 139, 228; (F54) 140, 228; (F55) 


66; (F57) 116; (F93) 66, 193; (F103) 
81; (F107) 66; (F123) 96, 133 
i lerodorus of Heraclca ( Fr . Gr . Hist . 31) 

(F4) 272; (F19) 248; (F21) 248; (F22) 

248 

Fierodotus 

(1.112) no; (1.142) 221; (2.65) 129; 
(2.82.1) 389; (2.111) 134; (2.130) 134; 
(3.80) 221; (3.134) no; (4-189) 134; 
(5.50) no; (7.51) 195; (7.144) 137; 
(7.153) 221 (7.162) no; (9.42) no; 
(9.46) no; (9.85) 130 
Hesiod 

Th . (689) 399 

i iippasus 
(A12) 148 

Flippocrates of Chios 
(A6) 266 

Flippocratic corpus 

Affections (1. L 6.208.7-8) 301; (25) 83 
AWP (10.19) ! 4o; (12.31) 138; (21) 144 
Breaths (1) 83; (5) 294 
Decorum (9. CMG 1.1.28.11) 81 
Diseases (1.2 L 6.142.13-14) 301; (1.9 L 
6.i56.i4ff) 81; (1.24) 305; (1.26) 83; 
(1.30 L 6.200.11) 318; (2.8) 83; (4. L 
7.542.6-9) 301; (4. L 7-542-14) 83; 
(4.50 L 7.581.21) 83 

Fleshes (1) 82, 90; (4) 196; (6. L 8.592. n) 
300; (L 8.612) 175 
Fractures (2.24) 112 
Heart (10. L 9.88.7) 318 
Int . Affections (5) 303; (7) 303; (32) 303; 

(L 7.294.4-5) 302 

On Ancient Medicine (1) 90; (1-2) 126; (10) 
83; (20) 82 
On the Art (4) 81 
On Generation (L 7.484) 175 
On the Mature of the Child (12) 300; (22ff L 
7-514fF) 320; (L 7.528.22ff) 312, 320 
On the Mature of Man (1) 294; (2) 294; 

(3-3) 138; (5 CMG 1.1.3.174.1 iff) 301; 
(7) 108, 304; (12) 305; (14) 303; (15.1) 
184 

On Nourishment (31) 321 

On the Sacred Disease (1) 129; (9) 305; 

(14-1-3) 3'8; (16.1-3) 318; (16.21) 

1 9 1 i (‘7) 319 

On the Seed (3. L 7.474.7-9) 301 
On Sevens , 217-8 
Places in Man (31) 83 
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Prognostic (15.15) 14°; ( 1 9-7) >4°; ( 2 3- 2 4) 
140 

Regimen (1.2 CMG 1.2.4.122.22-5) 82; 

(1.3) 266; (1.8) 152; (2.40) 300 
Reg. in Acute Diseases (3.12) 221 
Surgery (3) 184; (15.2) 112; (L 9.20) 

2 99 

Homer 

II. (2.484) 125; (15.186) 145; (15-193) 

399 

Od. (5) 139; (5-248) 138; (9.145) 145; 
(20.103) 399 
Iamblichus 

Comm. math. (76.198 ) 11; (78.8-18) 70 n. 

18; (78.14-18) 114 
in Nic. (16.11-20.6) 415; (22.8) 187; 
(34 - 22 ) 356; (77.8) 347; (100.15) 168; 
(100.22) 168; (100.24) '89; (m3-i6) 
168; (116.1) 168 

VP (82 = DK 58C4) 248; (104) 10 n. 15; 
(i39) 4; (148) 4; (162) 130, 131; (199) 
13 n. 21, 15 n. 24; (2488') 3; (249-50) 
3; (251) 3 n - 2; (267) 4, 10 n. 15 
Ion 

(Fi) 95 
Isocrates 

(15-117) 109 

Lydus 

Mens. (2.6) 340; (48.18) 372 
Manilius 
(2.270H') 387 
Macrobius 

Somn.Sc. (1.11.5) 343; (2-1-23) 153 
Melissus 

(Fa) 81; (F 4 ) 81, 127, 130; ( f 5) 219; (F6) 
219; (F7) 98, 108, 109, 127, 130, 137; 
(F8) 108, 208, 228; (F9) 219 
Nicomachus 

Arith. (1.8) 415; (2.18. 114.13) 416; (2.22) 
168 

Ocellus (ed. Harder) 

(12.24) 350; (13.11) 355; (i3-‘7) 355! 
('3-24) 343; (i5-i9) 343; (20.9-11) 

343; (21.17) 343; (22.2) 355; (26.12) 
343; (26.13) 343 
Olympiodorus, 

in Phd. (ed. Norvin) (169.16) 163 
Oppian 

C. (4-443) 304 

Pappus 

in Euclid. 10 (1.1) 169; (2.17) 169 


Parmenides 

(A53) 299; (F2.7) 122; (F 4 ) 98; (F6. 4 ) 

117; (F8) 50, 67; (F8.3) 121; (F8.9) 
300; (F8.22) 137; (F8.22-5) 122; 
(F8. 4 2) 121, 122; (F8.4.3) 230; (F8. 44 ) 
143; (F8.49) 121; (F8.53) 183, 191; 
(F11) 399 
Philo 

De dec. (23) 353 
De opif. mund. (100) 335 
Qu. in Gen. (4.110) 340 
Philoponus 

in De an. (88) 10 n. 15 
in GA (160.16-21) 272 
Plato 

Cra. (39oei) 132; (4000-7) 402; 

(40102-4) 130; (414a) 323; (44062-4) 

119 

Criti. (11505) 195 
Epin. (977b) 399; (981 b28) 273 
Grg. (4510) 409; (493 aI ~3) 402; (51 ib7) 
193 

Lg. (8o3a3-5) 401; (84334) 138 
Mx. (24282) 138; (24432) 138; 

Men. (8ia5~6) 106 n. 6; (86e4~5) 91 
Prm. (i34e) 117; (i65a7-bi) 109 
Phd. (57b 1) 409; (57b2) 134; (6ib8) 409; 
(6id) 1, 327; (61838 ) 327; (6186-10) 
406; (6ie6-g) 326; (7864-8468) 414; 
(7806-8) 343; (81 b) 414; (85e38 ) 

413; (86658 ) 324; (8883) 324; 

(9201) 324; (9286) 91; (g6a68 ) 318; 

(100a 1-3) 112; (ioidiS - ) 90; (ioiei) 
91; (io8c8) 106 n. 6; (109648) 273; 
(10902) 275; (mb2) 276; (11402) 

275 

Phdr. (24731-6) 245 n. 7 
Phlb. (1605) 106; (i6c8) 24; (1783) 162; 
( 2 3 c ) 348; (2304) 106; (2301-81) 166, 
167; (24e4) 40; (5932) 94 
Pit. (302b) 117 

Prt. (3‘5 C 5) 94; (33783-4) 132 
R- (7) 194.198; (379a) 405; (39705) 191; 
(48464) 343; (50989) 409; (6.51 ib2ff) 
9i; (5'185-6) 91; (511c) 409; (52183) 
395; (53>aifl) 150; (53 ICI_2 ) 74, >74, 
190; (5310-4) 150; (54667) 350; 
(10.600b) 10; (6ooe5) 267 
Sph. (25502-13) 350; (261068) 120; 
(26283-4) 120 

Smp. (19062-3) 272; (203e2) 323 
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Tht. (18339) 134; (198CI-2) 174 
Ti. (22CI-3) 264; (2931) 343; (3283) 400; 
(33a7) 344 ; (34bio) 149; (35biff) 168, 
375; (35c2-3ba5) 375; (3ba-b) 153; 
(36b2) 164; (3707) 343; (3783) 355; 
(39d) 277; (4009) 389; (4ies) 242 n. 5; 
( 43 b 2 - 5 ) 358; ( 47 e 33 ) 107; ( 54 aiff) 
362; (6004) 303; (62c3fT) 216; (6332) 
218; (6785) 317; (6gd6fr) 310; (6ge2) 
317; (72C2) 317; (73diff) 317; (73d2) 
3°3; (76c7) 317; (77bi-6) 309; (8136) 
138; (82^-8335) 303 
Pliny 

NH (2.31) 389 
Plutarch 

De am. prol. (495e) 320, 321 
De an. proc. (1017c) 377; (1018c) 377; 
(ioi8e) 371; (10193) 371; (i02ie) 369, 
371; (i022d) 377; (1027d) 371; (1028b) 
239, 243, 278, 281, 288 
Defac. (9233) 245 n. 7; (9383!!) 275; 
(938c) 275; (940b) 265; (940e) 275; 
(943f-944a) 372 
De genio Soc. (13, 5833) 2 
Numa (11) 261 

Quaest. conviv. (8) 194; (7453) 400 
Quaest. Plat. (3.1) 357 
Quaest. Rom. (268d) 351 
Rom. (8) 94 
Pollux 
(2.57) 118 
Porphyry 

in Ptol. (ed. During) (92) 379; (94-5) 379; 
(96.21 fT) 151, 162; (96.30) 163; (97 2) 
162 

VP (41 = DK 58C2) 248 
Proclus 

in Euc. (66.4) 9 n. 14; (66.7) 83; (90.14) 
397 ; (9 O I 7 J8) 397; (166) 390 
in R. (1.213.1) 163 

in Ti. (1.199.3) 397 ; ( 2 - 43 ) 400; (2.44) 

400; (2.49) 400; (168c = 2.95.2) 358; 
(168c = 2.95.7) 358; (2.106.22) 397; 
(2.168.28) 153; (2.188.9) 375; (2.190.7) 
374; (2igd = 2.257.19) 358; (223c = 
2.270.5) 357, 358; (224b = 2.271.18) 
358; (3.151.1-9) 389; (340a = 

3.328.13) 358 

Plat. Th. (1.4) 383; (1.5) 24; (3.7) 346 
Prodicus 

(* 4 ) 305 


Pseudo-Pythagoreans (ed. Thesleff) 

Anon. Alex. (235.1) 343 
Anon. Phot. (237.17) 34 °i ( 439 bi 7 * 39 - 2 ) 
400 

Aresas (48-50) 310 
Aristaios (52.12) 3491 ( 5 2 -> 7 ) 35 ° 
Brotinus (55.20) 349 
Butheros (59.5) 349; (59.7) 350 
Damippus (68.22) 343 
Diotogenes (73) 310 
Eurytus (88.11) 99, 349 
Hippodamos (99.17) 4 1 75 (99-22) 417; 
(103) 310 

Kleinias (108.27) 349 
Megillos (115.21) 417 
Metopos (118) 310; (119.15) 343 
Pythagoras (164.9-12) 349 
Theages (190) 310 
Ptolemy 

Harm. (2.13-14) 371; (During 39.14ff) 
151; ( 44 -1) 151; ( 8 o.i 6 ff) 151 
Scholia in Euc. 

(654 3 ) 394 
Scholia in Platonem 
Phd. (6id) 2, 4 n. 3 
Seneca 

Mat. quaest. (3.29) 323 
Sextus 

M (1.82) 400; (7-146) 201; (7.147) 372; 
(10.248) 352; (10.248-309) 22; 

(10.276) 340; (10.316) 393 
P (S-'S 1 —67) 22 

Simplicius 

in De cael. (471.1) 214; (471.5^) 260; 
(511-26) 397; (5i2.9ff) 242, 

245 n - 7 

inPh. (60.22-68.32) 83; ( 1354 - 2 ) 237; 
( 1355 - 8 - 9 ) 397,398 
Sophocles 
4 i- (762) 99 
El. (357-8) 112 
OC (935) 133 
07 " (1275) 133 
Fragments (558) 245 n. 7 
Speusippus (ed. Taran) 

(F48) 23 
Stobaeus 

(1.6.18 = DK 1.478-33) 3 01 ; (i-20.ig) 

262 

Strabo 

(1-15) 94 
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Syrianus 

in Metaph. (104.9) 2i; (* 65 - 33 ) 346 ; 
(i 75 -i') 19 
Theo 

( 1 9- 1 4) 339; (20.12) 339; (22.5-9) '78; 
(55 ”) 153; (56.18) 153; (69.3) 371; 
(86.15) 369; (>03) 337; (106.10) 16; 
(148.22) 400 
Theologumena arithmeticae 
(6.11) 170; (14-6) 352; ( 44-0 357 ; ( 5 1 ) 
143; ( 52 - 5 ) 357 ; (63-25) 357 ; (74-io) 
316; (80.8) 353; (83.2) 355 
Theophrastus 
Char. (19.3) 221 
CP (2.12.5) 321; ( 4-0 321 
HP{ 8.1.3) 321 
Lap. (30) 270 

Metaph. (11.19) 185; (ua27) 22, 

23 n - 7 


Thucydides 

(1.24) 195; (2.65) 112; (4.35) 144 
Timaeus Locrus (ed. Marg in Thesleff) 
(203.7) 99; (2ogff) 375; (2i7ff) 310; 
(53-4- 219.13-16) 216 
Timon 

(F54) 13 

Xenocrates 

(F5) 400; (Fg) 147; (F15) 351,400; (F18) 
400; (F20) 409; (F23) 391; (F28) 351; 
(F58) 372 
Xenophanes 

(A40) 266; (A43) 265; (A47) 271; (F7) 

33>; (F34) 126 

Ps.-Xenophon 
Ath. (1) 95 

Zeno of Citium (SVF i) 

(104-5) 275 
Zeno of Elea 

(F1.15) 108; (F1.21) 108 
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(i) Select Index of Greek Words and Phrases Discussed in the Text 


AyysTov, 303 
dei, 109 
deiKtvorros, 343 
( 4 eiTra 0 Tis, 343 
AtBios, 127 , 130 
a!a 0 r|cns, 312 , 314 , 319 
alTla, 79 , 83 , 302 
amov, 83 
dtvayKa, 107-8 
< 4 v&<pucris, 321 

firiTEipa - TTEpCtivOVTCC, 37 , 39 - 4 O 
&TTEipov, 49 - 50 , 62 n. I I, 81 
inTOTopf], 160 , 369 , 374-7 
Api 0 p 6 s, 70 , 173 - 6 , 190 
&ppo£co, 62 , 107 

ippovia, 138 - 40 , 149 - 52 , 160-2 
dppoviKoi, ol, 152 

dpTlOTTEpiCTCTOS, I 86 - 9 O 
dpX<iv, 116 

‘i'PX’i, 45 . 78-92. 95 . ' 37 . > 97 - 8 , 302, 322 
docopcrros, 412-14 
&xpi, 220-1 

pAatrravco, 323 

y«. 134 

yEyEvrioGai, 134-5 

yiyvcixmo, 68 - 9 , 116 - 18 , 175-7 
y voocti?, 118 , 133 
yvcotjoOpEvov, 118-20 

Se,95 
8ex*S. 353 
Siapovii, 355 

Sieais, 149. l 53 . 160-1, 164-5, 369. 373 

61’ 6 ^Eiav, 149, 151, 163 


Siopl^co, 44, 213 
SfjAos, 40 
8o£a, 352 

8 yKEq>aAos, 317-18 
? 8 pa, 31 7 
eT 8 os, 184 - 6 , 191 
EKOCCTTOS, 67 
EK())£pCO, 14 

fv, 228-9 
EVEpyEia, 343 
Evcocris, 416 
htEicraKTOs, 300-1 
ETnyiyvopai, 140 
Epyov, 105, 111 — 12 
laTCO, I 30-I 

fiyspoviKos, 400 

0 aAAco, 323 
0 EoAoyo 5 , 405 
0 EcopT)pa, 60 , 60 n. 9 

iaoTaxiis, 143 
iXwp, 304-5 

KCtTOtPoAf), 299 , 32 I 
KOTEXCO, 145 
K£(potAf|, 3 I 7-18 

Kiapos, 57 . 97 - 9 . 219-20 

AsTppa, 153 , 371 , 375 
Aoyos, 66 , 72 , 81 , 200 - 1,334 

pdetipa, 12 , 72 , 87 , 179 , 195 , 197-8 
MpTpOTToAlS, I95-7 
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popqrfl, 183, 190-1 

CTwyKAtico. 144 
auAAapd, 149, 162-3 

VOECO, 68-9, I 76-7 

(juviCTTTmi, 62, 298 

voOs, 69, 314, 317 

ctuvox 9, 355. 398 

CTUCTTT)Ua, 162 

oT8a, 117-18 

CTfaTpa, 229-30 

AAxds, 394 
ouPpos, 304 

acopa, 57, 392, 404 

6uo7os, 137-8 

TofVUV, I IO 

duOlOTpOTTCOS, 251 

toTs kAtco, 218 

iuoicoMa, 60 

6M09UA0S, 138 

TpITTl, 149, 153-6, 165, 376 

dkiipaAos, 319-21 

uaAoEi5r|s, 270 

6vto, 57, 103, 108 

OTrapxco, 79, 84, 86, 130, 136, 300-1 

oupavos, 399 

utTEpoxii, 379 
utt 60 ectis, 78, 90-1 

TTapa6Mpa>, 303 

UTroordeijiTi, 275 

iTEptaacona, 276, 293 

TTEpi 9UCTECOS, 94 

UTTO-n0T)Ol, 78, 82, 91 

Tr(CTTis, 354 

9aivoMai, 111 

ttAov f|, 133-4 

91A0PETAP0A05, 400 

Trpayna, 57, 132 

9Afyua, 305-6 

TrpaTos, 62 

Peucttos, 351 

9poupa. 407 

900-15, 96-7, 100, 130 

pi^coCTiS, 321 

Xoptoco, 257 

Xpeo5, 300 

aa9tis, 409 
afjna, 404 

XPfiMcc, 132 

arinaivco, 193 
otoixeiov, 83 

W(4 3 r2_I 3 > 3 ' 8 , 35 °> 405-4 4 12 


(2) Index of all words except the article occuring in the genuine fragments of Philolaus 
(Fragments 1-6, 6a, 7, 13, 17) 

dduvcrros, 6.8 

avco, '7-3. • 7-4 

id, 2.4 

dvcoTdTco, 17.5 

4T6ios, 6.2 

OTTEipOS, 1.3, 2.3 (3), 2.5, 2.6, 2.9 (2), 2.IO, 

aiSotov, 13.5, 13.7 

3-8, 6.7 

CHCT0T|C71S, 134 

drtro, 5.2, 6a.14, 6a.i5 (2), 6a.16, 13.8, 17.3 

fiAAos, 17.5 

Spa, 2.5 

d09OTEpos, 5.3 

dpi0pos, 4.2, 5.2 

6 v, 6.9 

(ipno^co, 1.3, 7.2 

dvdyKa, 2.2, 6.11 

apnovla, 6.2, 6.9, 6.10, 6.11, 6a.i3, 6a.i8 

dvd^oais, 13.4 

dpTlOTTEplTTOS, 5.3 

&veu, 4.3 

SpTlOS, 5.2 

<4v6punrivos, 6.3 

Spx4 3-7. 6.7, 13.6 

dvSpcoTTos, 13.6 

Spyco, 17.2 

dvduoios, 6.10 

autos, 1.4, 2.6,2.8,5.4,6.3,6.8,17.3, 17.6 
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axpi, 17-2 

pAacrr&vco, 13.9 
ya, 4.1, 5.1, 6.4 

y< 5 tp, 2.7, 4.2, 6a. 14, 13.8, 17.4, 17.6 
y£vvr|ais, 13.6 
yiyvopat, 6.5, 6.9, 17.2 
ytyvuoxco, 3.7, 4.2, 4.3, 6.5 
yvcoais, 6.4 

8e, 1.3, 2.3, 2.7, 2.8, 2.9, 5.2, 5.3, 6.1, 6.7, 

6.to, 6a.i3 (2), 6a.t5 (2), 6a.16 (2), 6a.i7 
(2), 6a.t8, 6a.ig, 6a.2o, 7.4 (2), 13.4 (2), 
13-5. >3-6> 13-7 (3). '7-2 
69A0S, 2.5 
SgASco, 2.7 

6 v< 5 c, 6a.t3 (2), 6a.i5, 6a.i6, 6a.t8 (2), 6a.tg, 
i 7-3 

Steals, 6a.19, 6a.20 (2) 

6nrA6os, 6a. 18 
6O0, 5.2, 6a.tg, 6a.2o 
{yx^aAos, 13.6 
el, 6.8, 6.12 
etSos, 5.2, 5.3 

elpi, 2.2, 3.8, 6.2, 6.4,6.8 (2), 6a. 13, 6a. 14, 
17.2, 17.4, 17.5, 17.6; 6vxa, 2.2, 2.5, 3.8, 
6.4 

Els, 1 7 - 3 ! Is, 6a.15, 6a.16 
els, 7 - 2 , 17-2 

Ik, 1.3, 2.4 2.5 (2), 2.8 (2), 2.9, 6.6 
IxaoTOS, 5.4 

{xtirrepos, 5-3. 1 7-6 

tv, 1.3, 1.4, 2.6, 2.7, 6.12, 6a.i6, 7.2 

{vSeyopat, 6.3 

frrei, 2.4, 6.7 

Irri, 6a.i4, 6a.i5 

{•m6£co, 6.10 

frnylyvopott, 6.9 

frrixpixos, 6a. 17 

frrSySoos, 6a. 14, 6a. 17, 6a. 19 (2), 6a.2o 

epyov, 2.7 

krria, 7.2 

laxco, 6.2, 6.5 

'X“> 4 - 2 , 5.2, 6.2 

£g>ov, 13.7 

li, 2.2, 2.3 (2), 6.4 
fjSti, 6.8 
t’loeTs, 6.5 


t^utoAios, 6a. 18 

0 aAAco, 13.8 
0eTos, 6.3 

iStos, 5.2 

laoTayiis, 6.11 

xa, 6.8 

Kcti, 1.4 (3)> 2.3, 2.6 (2), 2.7, 2.8, 2.9, 4.1, 
5.2, 6.2, 6.3 (2), 6.4, 6.6, 6.7, 6.10, 6313, 
6a. 17, 6a. 19 (2), 6a.2o, 13.4 (2), 13.5, 
i 3 - 8 (2), • 7 3 (2), 17-5 
koAeco, 7.2 
KapSia, 13.3, 13.6 
Kaxci, 17.6 
KaxapoAct, 13.5 
KorreyM, 6.12 
Kdrrco, 17.3, 17.4, 17.5 
Kaxcaxdxco, 17.5 
Ketpai, 17.4 
Ke9aA<i, 13.3 

xoapico, 6.8 

x6apos, 1.3, 1.4, 2.6, 6.6, 6.12, 17.2 

pdv, 4.2, 5.1, 6.3 

peyas, 6a. 14 

peye0os, 6a. 13 

peiyuupt, 5.3 

peAAco, 6.12 

pev, 2.7, 5.2, 6.2, 6.9, 13.3 

t^pos, 175 

peaos, 6a. 17, 7.2, 17.2, 17.3, 17.4, 17.6 

p£aacr, 6a. 14, 6a. 15, 6a. 17 

pexafepco, 17.7 

M4 6.5, 6.9, 17.6 

pt|6£, 6.11 (2) 

povos, 2.4 

pop^, 5.4 

vedxa, 6a. 15 (2) 

voeco, 4.3 

voos, 13.3 

olos, 4.2, 6.4 

oAos, 1.4 

6poTos, 6.7, 6.10 

opotpuAos, 6.8, 6.10, 6.11 

optpaAos, 13.4, 13.7 

o§us, 6a.t3 (2), 6a.t5, 6a.i6, 6a.t8, 6a.tg 

6s, 5-4, 6.6 

6aos, 17.6 

6axts, 6.9 

6x1, 2.5, 6.4 
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6tiuv, 4.2 

oO, 2.4, 2.9, 4.2, 6 3, 6.4, 6.7 
o 08 e, 3.7, 6.7 
oOSeIj, 4.3, 6.4, 6.10 
oCtte, 2.4, 2.5, 4.3 (2) 
oO-ros, 4.3 
OUTC05, 6a. 18 

tra?, 1.5, 2.2, 2.5 (2), 3.8, 4.1, 6a. 18, 13.8 
ttevte, 6 a. 19 

HEpaivco, 1.4, 2.3 (2), 2.4, 2.6, 2.8 (3), 2.9 
( 2 ), 6.6 
TTEpf, 6. ! 

TEEpiaCTOS, 5.2 
ttActv. 6.4 
ttoAus, 5.4 
Trpaypa, 6.2, 6.6 
TTparros, 7.1, TrpobTOS, 13 5 
Trpos, 17.6 

(b(^UCTl5, 13.4 

<Jr)Mccivco, 5.4 
cnTEppa, 13.5, 13.8 
avyKAEi'co, 6.12 

cruAAafJd, 6a. 13, 6a. 14, 6a. 15, 6a. 16, 6a. 17, 
6a.20 

ouv&rrcts, 13.8 


auvappo^w, 2.7 
ow(crrT|pi, 6.6 
acpatpa, 7.2 

TE, 1.4, 2.3, 2.5, 2.6 (2), 2.8, 2.9, 4.2, 6.3, 

64, 13-5 

TofvUV, 2.4 
toioOtos, 6.1 i 
T psis, 6a. 19 
TplTa, 6a. 16 (2), 6a. 17 
Tp(T 05 , 5.2 
TpO-TTOS, 6.9 

CrrrdpxEJ, 6.5, 6.7 
CnraTcc, 6a. 14, 6a. 16 
UTEEVOVtIcOS, 17.4 
Cnr6, 6.5 

ipaivopai, 2.4, 2.10 
<j>uiji 5 , 1.3, 6.1, 6.3 
9ut6v, 13.7 

' 3-4 

£>8e, 6.2 
d > v , 6.9 (2) 
axjcn>TG05, 1 7.6 
COCTTTEP, I7'5 
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No attempt has been made to list all occurrences, especially of common terms (e.g. limiters 
and unlimiteds) or names (e.g. Burkert). Reference should also be made to the Index locorum 
for the names of ancient authors. 


above and below, 211-12, 215-26 
Academy, 30, 35, 349“5°, 35 2 “3> 3^3, 37°- 
4, 377> 385; attitude to Pythagoreanism, 
23-5,152,386,391 
Achilles Tatius, 267, 269 
acusmata, 55, 248-9, 352 
acusmatici, 6, 7, 11, 12 
Aelian, 162-3 
Aelian the Platonist, 378-9 
Aetius, 166, 269, 394, 396-8 
air, 130, 145, 213, 215, 265, 295 
Airs, Waters, Places , 184 
aither, 145, 393, 395 
Alcmaeon, 9; as a Pythagorean, 10, 11; 
writings of, 15 n. 25, 95; skepticism, 
125-7; puts intellect in the brain, 318 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, 180, 255-6, 280- 
2, 284-8 

Alexander Polyhistor, 218-19, 3 10 
Anatolius, 170, 315 

Anaxagoras, 9, 11, 39, 42, 50-1, 65-6, 95, 
104, 108, 127-9, *3 2 > ! 45> I 5 2 > 2 °°> 2 ^7; 
attacked by Philolaus, 49, 123; use of 
ytyvcboKEiv, 117; astronomy, 241, 248, 
257-9; on the moon, 271-4; puts intellect 
in the brain, 318 

Anaximander, 49-51, 81, 94, 104, 123, 202, 
214, 218, 260, 287, 300 
Anaximenes, 50, 108, 123, 214 
angles, 385, 387 

animals, 307-9, 31112, 315, 318 
Anonymus Londinensis, 291-4, 297-8 
antipodes, 217-19 
Apollo, 338 

Apollodorus of Cyzicus, 4 


apotome , 160, 369, 374 7 
Archippus (?), 2, 3 

Archytas, 6, 7, 8, 10, 19, 31, 32, 54, 57> 156, 
168, 198-9, 339-40, 347, 356, 419-20; 
knowledge of means, 168-9; music 
theory, 365-6 

pseudo-Archytas, 25 n. 9, 27, 80, 143 
Aristaeus, 168 

Aristotle, 8, 14, 45, 167; account of 

Pythagoreanism, 17 n. 1, 28-31, 38-40, 
44, 47 n. 1, 56-64, 70-3, 76, 100, 106, 
159, 170; and the Timaeus Locrus, 19; and 
pseudo-Pythagorean writings, 20; on the 
relationship between Plato and 
Pythagoreanism, 21, 24, 159, 166, 373; 
failure to mention Philolaus’ book, 26, 
31-4; used Philolaus as a source, 28-31, 
34; reference to “so-called Pythagoreans”, 
31 -4; says that Pythagoreans thought all 
things were numbers, 56-64, 173; use of 
dpxil, 79-80; on Pythagorean 
epistemology, 114-15, 172; on Melissus 
and Parmenides, 121; Pythagoreans talk 
only about physical world, 127; music 
theory, 153; knowledge of means, 168; 
odd and even in relation to limiters and 
unlimiteds, 179-85; on the Pythagorean 
one, 186-90, 202-9, 34°i on Pythagorean 
cosmogony, 202-13; on above and below 
in the cosmos, 222-6; on Pythagorean 
astronomy, 242-52; exhalations, 265; 
moon creatures, 272-3; harmony of the 
spheres, 280-2; on positions of numbers in 
the cosmos, 283-8; on disease, 291; 
psychology, 309, 318; on the navel, 311; 
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on Pythagorean psychology, 313, 329; on 
the soul as harmony, 326, 328; on the 
point-solid derivation sequence, 362-3; 
assigns no geometry to Pythagoreans, 

391; on the center and circumference, 397 
Aristoxenus, 3, 4, 6, 8; and music theory, 

*53 

arithmetic, 194-9 
arithmology, 18, 55-6, 72, 368-74 
Asclepius, 353 
astrology, 385-91 
astronomy, 231-88 

Athena, 337-9 

Athenagoras, 407-8 
atomists, 65, 129, 208 
atoms, 8, 37, 66, 68, 144 
attunement, 139; diatonic, 44, 73, 140, 150— 
2, 156-9, 161, 169, 365, 375; enharmonic, 
365; chromatic, 365 
authenticity; criteria for, 31 

Babylonians, 168, 388-90 

Bacchae : work by Philolaus, 16, 215, 270, 

417— 1 8 

Badham, 109, 133 
Barker, 152, 155, 16 r 

Barnes, 17, 28, 29 n. 14, 38, 43, 47, 65, 73, 
102 n. 1, 103 n. 4, 104 n. 5, 108, 112, 121, 
132. '77, 182-3, 187-9 
Becker, 174 

bile, 46, 87-9, 276, 291, 294, 297-8, 301-5 
blood, 46, 87-9, 291, 294, 297-8, 301-3 
bodies, 392 

body, 293-6; as tomb for soul, 402-6; loved 
by soul, 414 

Boeckh, 17, 26, 95-6, 102 n. 1, 103 n. 3, 

148, 158-9, 176, 184, 216, 222, 263, 368, 

398, 416 

Boethius, 160-1, 164, 364-5, 368-74 
books; by Pythagoreans, 8, 15; by Philolaus, 
12-16, 26, 30, 94, 292, 411, 418 
botany, 15 n. 25 

brain, 86, 196, 307, 309, 317-18, 322; in 
Alcmaeon 9 

breath, 43, 45-7, 88, 202-5, 211 ~ >4. 290- 
1, 294-6, 298, 300, 329 
Breaths , 297 

Burkert, 3 n. 2, 11, 17, 18, 21, 23 n. 7, 24, 

27 n. 13, 31, 37, 42, 52. 55-6, 72, 94-7, 

102 n. 1, ill, 118-19, 130-1, 134-6, 142, 
144, 162, 170, 175, 184, 190, 205-6, 217, 


220-2, 241-2, 247-9, 251, 254-6, 267, 
273. 2 75, 2 79-8o, 308, 311, 315, 318, 334, 
340, 346, 352, 362, 366, 369-71, 385-6, 
395. 398, 404, 4i3 

Burnet, 26, 27 n. 13, 31, 243 n. 6, 268-9 
Bywater, 18 n. 2, 26, 27 n. 12, 79, 216, 323 

Calder, 5 n. 4 

Cebes, 1,2, 7, 11, 326-7, 408-10 
Censorinus, 260, 277-9 
central fire, 42, 63, 78, 170, 195, 197, 202, 
205, 207-15, 217-18, 228-9, 243-5. 2 5°. 
2 53> 2 57, 268-9, 2 78, 281, 296, 320, 373, 
396-8, 400-1 

Cherniss, 32, 59, 60 n. 8, 271, 373 
Chrysippus, 196 
Claudianus Mamertus, 16, 411 
Claus, 312 

Cleostratus of Tenedos, 389-90 

cold, 88, 196, 213, 290-1, 294-300, 305-6 

comets, 240, 266 

comma, 161, 164, 365-6, 369 

convention, 415-16 

cosmogony, 202-30 

cosmos, 87, 97, 218-20, 259-63, 283-8, 

3 2 '. 394, 399 

counter-earth, 47 n. 1,59, 75, 217, 240, 244, 
246-8, 253, 398 
Crantor, 24, 377 
Cratylus, 21 
criterion, 199-201 
Croton, 3, 6, 7, 9 
Ctesias of Cnidos, 388 
cube, 170, 390, 394 
Cylon, 2, 3 
Cyrene, 5 

Damascius, 166-7, 385 
daring, 284, 286 
debt, 300 
definition, 286 

Demetrius of Magnesia, 7, 15, 16, 93-4 
demiurge, 27, 149, 343, 362, 400-1 
Democritus, 1,4, 8, 31, 66, 123, 130, 163; 
astronomy, 241, 257-60, 388; on the 
moon, 2 71 -4; on sense perception, 311, 
314, 319; plant embryo analogy, 312, 320 
Denniston, no, 133, 173 
derivation sequences, 357-9; point-line- 
surface-solid, 358, 362-3, 386; powers of 
three, 373-4 
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determinacy, 67-8 
diaschisma, 164, 364-5 
diatonic attunement; see attunement 
Dicks, 241, 251, 254 
Diels, 94, 103 n. 3, 133-45 *4 2 
diesis, 149, 153, 160-1, 164-5,365-6,369, 
373 

Dillon, 315, 372 
Diodorus, 196 
Diogenes Laertius, 93-5 
Diogenes of Apollonia, 81, 95, 130, 132, 268, 
3 1 8 

Dion, 13, [4 
Dionysius I, 5, 13 

disease, 79, 87-90, 276, 291-3, 297-8, 301- 

6 

dodecagon, 385, 387 
dodecahedron, 393-4 
Doric dialect, 19, 20, 27, 138, 142, 156, 
215-16, 323 

due season; see opportunity 

earth; motion of, 8, 243-4, 249-53, 257-9 

Echecrates, 4, n, 326-7 

eclipses, 240, 246-7 

ecliptic, 250-2 

Ecphantus, 8 

Egypt, 5 

elements, 41, 82, 103-4, 128, 293-4, 362, 
387. 390. 392-5 

embryo, 45, 88, 197, 295-8, 311, 319-21 
Empedocles, 9,11,42, 45, 51, 65, 73, 82, 
95-6, 127-9, '38, 152, 287; as a 
Pythagorean, io, 15, 200; harmonia in, 

1 39-40, 143, 228; on the one, 203, 208, 
219, 228; astronomy, 241, 257-8; on the 
moon, 265, 274; on the sun, 268; puts 
intellect in the heart, 309, 318; on the 
soul, 313, 330-1 
Epaminondas, 4 n. 3, 7 
Epicureans, 318 
Epicurus, 4 n. 3, 144, 196 
Epinomis , 399 

epistemology, 39, 56, 58, 64-74, 84, 114-22, 
I2 5-9> I33> 1 36, 141, 172-201,349 
Eratosthenes, 378-9; knowledge of means, 
168 

eternity of the world, 343-4, 355 
Euclid, 148 
Euclides of Megara, 5 
Euctemon, 9 


Eudemus, 83-4, 260 

Eudoxus, 5 n. 4, 257, 385-91; knowledge of 
means, 168 
Euripides, 5 
Eurysus, 7 

Eurytus, 4-7, 34, 63, 70, 185 
Euxitheus, 405 
even and odd; see number 
excess, 88, 298, 306, 378-9 
exhalations, 261-6 
experiments, 74, 148 

fire, 10, 43, 196-7, 2to-n, 244-5, 262-6 
form and matter, 27, 52, 80, 131 
Frank, 26, 32, 149-52, 159, 163-4, 201, 
240-1, 317 

von Fritz, 2 n. 1, 79, 116-17, 308, 312-13 
Fur ley, 247, 330 

Galen, 318, 322 
gall bladder, 305 

genitals, 45, 86, 307, 309, 315, 322-3 
geocentric world view, 217, 243 n. 6, 280-1, 

398 

geometry, 54, 87, [70, 193-9, 214, 419 

Gillespie, 184 

glutinous, 196 

god(s), 346-7, 362, 387-90 

Gomperz, 413 

Gorgias, 1, 94-5, 268 

Guthrie, 17, 38, 393-4, 398 , 408, 411 

harmonia, 41, 46, 48, 53, 73, 89, 107, 124, 

129, 138-41, 144-5, >58-60, 189, 206, 
209, 228, 279-83, 300, 323-32, 412 
harmony of the spheres, 159, 255, 261, 279- 

83 

head, 45, 307-9, 315, 317-18 
health, 356 

heart, 45, 86, 307-9, 312, 315, 318-19 
hearth, 196-7, 205, 243, 245 n. 7, 320-1, 
396-7 

Hecataeus ofAbdera, 4 n. 3, 272 
Heidel, 60, 99-100, 143 
Heraclides of Pontus, 8, 98, 272 
Heraclitus, 6, 9, 51, 66-7, 73, 81, 133, 152, 
208; use of ytyvcooreiv, 116-17; harmonia 
in, 139-40, 143, 228; on unity, 219, 228; 
destruction of the world, 262, 264-5 
Hermippus, 5, 12 
Hermodorus, 5 
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Herodorus of Heraclea, 241, 247-9, 271-3 
Hicetas, 8 
Hipparchus, 2, 7 

Hippasus, 6, 7, 8, 10, n, 12, 34, 148; wrote 
no books, 15, 94; knowledge of means, 
168-70 

Hippocrates ofChios, 9, 54-6, 72, 80, 83, 
86, 90, 137, 197, 266 
Hippocrates of Cos, 9 
Hippocratic corpus, 80-3, 85, 89-90, 172 
Hippon, 293; writings of 15 n. 25 
Holwerda, 96-7 
Homer, 65, 116, 125, 170 
hot, 45-6, 78-9, 82, 88-90, 196-7, 213, 
2i5> 245, 290-1, 293-301, 305-6 
hypothesis, 78-9, 90-1 

Iamblichus, 20, 115, 169, 194, 315, 347, 415 
imitation, 60 

incommensurability, 10, 55, 64 
injustice, 283-6, 415 
intellect; see mind 
Ion of Chios, 274 

justice, 56, 76, 286, 359, 415 

Kahn, 17, 67, 95, 98, 108, 125, 204, 214, 
264, 283, 307, 311, 319 
Kirk, 66, 94, 96, 98 
knowledge; see epistemology 

Lausus, 148 
leimma, 153, 371, 375 
Lesher, 116-17 
Leucippus, 144 
Levin, 152, 156-7, 162 
light, 358-9 

light and heavy, 216-17 
like to like, 138, 141 

limiters and unlimiteds, 10, 37-53, 54, 69, 
72-3, 89, 102-13, 115, 128-9, 132, 140, 
160, 166-7; and knowledge, 120-3, 125- 
9, 192-3; limit and number, 176, 350; 
relation to odd and even, 178-93; in 
cosmogony, 202-15, 227, 245; in the 
human body, 298; established by god, 
346-7; unlimited received by the decad, 
353 

line, 352, 362-3 
liver, 291, 304-5, 309 
Lloyd, 74, 76, 78-9, 82, 297 


Lonie, 305 

love and strife, 129, 139, 287 
Lucania, 2 
Lucian, 356 
Lydus, 337-8, 351-3 
Lysis, 2, 4 n. 3, 7, 34, 407 

Macrobius, 326-7 
Mansfeld, 143, 217-19 
mathematics 6,7, 11, 12 
mathematics, 54-6, 71-3, 84, 179-80, 194- 
5, 197-201, 209, 417 
matter, 351-2 

means, 54, H9. '57. 167-70 
measurement, 74, 76 
mechanics, 8, 419 

medicine, 75-6, 78-9, 84, 87, 126, 289- 

3°6 

Meineke, 143, 176 

Melissus, 50, 81, 117, 121, 123, 127-8, 130, 
132-3, 137-8, 208, 228; as a 
Pythagorean, 15 n. 25 
Menecrates, 294 

Meno, 6, 14, 30, 45, 88-9, 289-306 
Meno , 79 

Metapontum, 2, 3, 6 
meteorology, 258-9 
Meton, 9, 260 
Milesians, 214 
military science, 419 
milky way, 240, 266 
Milo, 2, 3, 7 
Minar, 2, 3 n. 2, 33 

mind, 46, 56, 76, 117, 286, 312, 318-19, 

340,358-9 
mixture, 283-7 
Mnestor; writings of, 15 n. 25 
monad, 339-40, 345> 35^ 
moon, 240, 246, 248, 251, 253, 257-8, 261, 
263-5, 267, 270-6 
Mourelatos, 67, 144 
multitude and magnitude, 115 
musical intervals, 24, 54, 68, 71, 147-65, 

378-9 

music theory, 153-4, 364-80; Pythagorean, 
147-8 

nature, 94-7, 99-100, 124-6, 132-3. 4>5~ 

l6 

Nausiphanes, 4 n. 3 

navel, 45, 86, 195, 197, 307-9, 315, 3 >9~ 21 
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Neoplatonists, 345-6, 349, 418; attitude 
toward Pythagoras, 20-2, 24-5 
Neugebauer, 278, 389 
Newbold, 387 

Nicomachus, 16, 19, 194, 315-16, 365, 369- 
70; on multitude and magnitude, 115; on 
music theory, 154-8, 161, 163, 165; on 
means, 169-71 
night and day, 249-50, 253 
number, 38-39,48, 54-77, 172-93, 334, 
412-14; generation of, 61, 202-211; odd 
and even, 59 n. 7, 73-4, 178-91; even- 
odd, 178, 181, 186-90; location in the 
cosmos, 283-8; in the spurious fragments, 
345- 6 3; de6nition of, 355 
number mysticism; see arithmology 
number; one, 63, 178-9, 186-90, 202-11, 
228-9, 284-8, 338-40, 345-7, 359, 369; 
two, 284-8, 351-2, 359, 363; three, 358, 
369-74, 377; four, 302, 315-16, 357, 359; 
five, 285-6, 357-8, 415; six, 357, 359; 
seven, 285-8, 335 9, 357 9; eight, 357; 
nine, 372; ten, 59, 75, 246, 348, 350, 352- 
4, 360-2, 372; thirteen, 366, 369-73; 
fourteen, 369; twenty-seven, 368-73; 
thirty-four, 375—7; thirty-six, 375-7; 
seven hundred and twenty-nine; 277-9, 
373 

Numenius, 20 

Nussbaum, 68, 99, 102 n. 1, 103 n. 3, 

103 n. 4, 110, 116-18, 121-3, 131, 133, 
■35-6, 175-7 

Ocellus, 19, 21, 343, 356, 393, 395 
Oenopides of Chios, 9, 251, 260, 278-9 
oily, 196 

Olympiodorus, 3, 4 n. 3, 409, 413 

Olympus, 399 

O’Meara, 20, 315, 361, 417 

On Ancient Medicine , 65, 78-9, 82, 88-90, 

125-7, 297 

On Fleshes , 294 
On the Mature of Man , 294 
On Regimen, 152 
On Sevens, 217-19 

one and indefinite dyad, 21-4, 27, 131, 
159-60, 166, 207, 339, 35 8 > 3 6 3> 

336 

Onetor, 337-8 
opinion, 283-6, 35 2 > 359 
opportunity, 56, 76, 283-8 


opposites, 47, 52; in Alcmaeon, 9; in 
Anaximander, 49-50 
Opsimus, 407 
Orpheus, 33 

Orphics, 402, 405, 408-9 
parallax, 249, 252-3 

Parmenides, 9, 11, 39, 50-3, 56, 65, 67-8, 
72, 100, 132-3, 137, 229, 295; as a 
Pythagorean, 10, 15 n. 25; on knowing, 

117, 120, 126-7; use of limit and 
unlimited, 121-2, 128; cosmology, 202, 
214, 245, 247, 257, 261 
participation, 60 

pebble arithmetic, 185, 191, 204, 213 
perception; see senses 
Petron, 294, 304 5 

Phaedo, 5, 11, 31, 35, 78, 91, 275, 308, 313, 
326-3 1 , 405-9, 412-14 
Pherecydes, 95 

Philebus, 25, 40, 52, 71 n. 19, 102, 106, 121, 
180, 340 
Philistion, 294 
Philip, 28, 29 n. 14, 398 
Philip of Opus, 246 
Philo, 337-9, 353 
Philoponus, 33, 272-3 
phlegm, 46,87-9, 276, 291, 294, 297-8, 
301-6 
Phlius, 4 

planets, 241, 244, 248-9, 252-4, 258-61, 
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plants, 307-9, 311-12, 315, 318, 320 
Plato, 4, 5, 8, 11, 45; use of mathematics, io, 
55. 76, 279; plagiarism, 12-15, 25, 106 n. 
7; relation to Pythagoreanism, 21-5, 63- 
4, 386; failure to mention Philolaus’ book, 
31; use of limiters and unlimiteds, 38, 40, 
52, 71 n. 19, 106, 121, 167; on hypothesis, 
79, 90-1; use of musical ratios, 149-51, 
■53- '57, '62, 164, 375; knowledge of 
means, 168; astronomy, 241, 260-1; 
destructions by fire and water, 262, 264; 
harmony of spheres, 281; medical views, 
2 93-4, 3 0 3-4; psychology, 308-10, 

331-2; use of the number io, 350; five 
solids, 393 

plurality, 39-40, 67-8; pluralists, 127 
Plutarch, 3, 4 n. 3, 194, 262-3, 2 74“5> 28i > 
320, 357, 37b 376-7, 385 
point, 352, 358, 362 
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Polybus, 294 
Porphyry, 378-9 
precession of the equinoxes, 257 
prison, 407-8 

Proclus, 357, 375, 385-90, 397 
Prodicus, 305-6 

Pythagoras, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, 249; author of 
tripartitum, 14; wrote no books, 15, 356; 
source of all true philosophy, 20, 25, 159; 
in the doxographical tradition, 22, 166; 
Xenocrates’ account of, 24; first to use 
Kdapos, 98; music theory of, 147-8, 156; 
knowledge of means, 168; on the moon, 
274; harmony of spheres, 281; on the soul, 
327, 331; on flowing matter, 351; cube of 
3 controls the moon, 372; on the five 
solids, 393 

Pythagorean; definition of, 9, 11; way of life, 
10 

Pythagoreanism; identified with Platonism, 
20 

Pythagorean pseudepigrapha, 17 n. 1, 35, 
143; characteristics of, 18-21, 25-9, 80, 
156, 166, 194, 242, 308, 310, 414, 417 
Proclus, 16, 19, 20, 23, 194, 417-18 
Protagoras, 1 

psychic faculties, 75, 307-23 
Ptolemy, 151 

punishment of soul, 404-5 

ratios; whole number, 73-4, 129, 147-50, 
158, 161, 163, 165, 174, 182, 189-90, 193, 

280-3,334,368-71,375,378-9 

Raven, 26, 29, 31, 38, 141 

reciprocal subtraction, 164 

regular solids, 361, 392-4 

Republic, 64, 76, 150-1, 162, 174, 201, 281, 

358 

residues, 293 

retrograde motion, 254 

Rhea, 351-2, 397 

riddles, 409 

right and left, 222-6 

rooting, 45-6, 86, 307-9, 319-21 

Ross, 33 

Ryle, 19 n. 3 

Satyrus, 13 
scale; see attunement 
sciences, 87 

Schofield, 17, 37, 48, 58, 59 n. 7, 68 


schisma , 164, 364-5 
Scoon, 131-2, 134 

senses, 45-6, 66, 311-12, 319; in Alcmaeon, 
9 

separation, 283-7 
Sextus, 199-200, 393 
ship imagery, 394, 401 
Shipton, 140 
Sicily, 5, 7 

Simmias, 2, 7, 11, 78, 91, 243 n. 6, 326, 329, 
409,4>3 

Simplicius, 84, 226, 242-3, 280, 397-8 
skepticism, 65-6, 125-9, 141 
Snell, 116-17 
Socrates, 4,7,21,318, 330 
soul, 334; tripartite, 27, 310; world soul, 27, 
149, 341-4, 375; and number 286; as a 
harmony, 313, 323-8; materialistic view 
of in Philolaus, 328-31; immortal, 330-2; 
entombed in body, 402-6; incorporeal, 
412-13; loves the body, 414; see also 
psychic faculties 

Speusippus, 31, 35; identifies Platonism with 
Pythagoreanism, 23-4, 386; on the decad, 
35°, 355, 359 _ 6 i; and point-line-surface- 
solid sequence, 352, 362-3 
sphere, 42, 210-11, 229-30, 245, 392 
square, 385-91 
stars; fixed, 253, 255-8 
Stobaeus, 16, 156, 158, 172, 227, 262, 418 
Stoics, 262, 275, 291-2, 318, 323, 343, 35 1 
Stokes, 205 
structure, 70 

sub- and supralunary spheres, 27, 343 
substratum, 131 

suicide, 12, 327, 330, 405, 408-9 
sun, 240, 246, 248, 250-3, 257-8, 264, 266- 
70, 274, 281 
supervenience, 140 
Syrianus, 20, 347 
Szlezak, 19 n. 5 

table of opposites, 34, 47 n. 1, 143, 179, 
225-6 

Tannery, 148-9, 158, 164, 365-6, 368, 371, 
385, 387-8 

Taran, 23 n. 7, 359, 361 
Tarentum, 4, 6, 8, 337, 419 
Taylor, A. E., 184-5 
tetrachords, 153 
tetraktys, 356 
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Thales, 351 

Theaetetus, 54, 169, 392, 394 
Theo, 16 

Theodorus, 5,9, 55-6 
Theologumena arithmeticae , 76, 315-16, 323 
Theophrastus, 8, 167, 185, 394; identified 
Platonism and Pythagoreanism, 22; on 
Pythagorean music theory, 151-2, 162; 
on Pythagorean astronomy, 242-3; on 
astrology, 389 

Thesleff, 18, 20 n. 6, 25 n. 9, 337 
Thrasyllus, 378 

Thrasymachus ofSardis, 293, 302-3 
Timaeus, 10, 44, 76, 343-4; as plagiarized, 
12-14, 25, 215; commentaries on, 24, 

361-2,371, 373-4,376-7,378-9,385-7, 

390,400; relation to pseudepigrapha, 31, 
35; music theory of, 149-51, 157, 164, 
375-7; means in, 168-9; above and below 
in, 215-19; destructions by fire and 
water, 262; astronomy of, 279; theory of 
diseases, 292-3; psychic faculties in, 308; 
cosmic piety of, 349; on flowing matter, 
351; tied to derivation sequence, 358; 
construction of the world soul, 375-7 
Timaeus Locrus , 19, 21, 168, 374 
time, 43, 47, 213, 296 
Timon, 5, 13 
Thebes, 2,40.3,7 
tone, 368-9 
transmigration, 330-2 
triangle, 385-91 
trite, 149, 153-6, 165, 376 


Typhon, 385, 388 

understanding; see mind 

up and down; see above and below 

Verdenius, 94 
Vlastos, 405 

void, 43, 47, 62 n. 11, 66, 204-5, 213, 296 
vortex, 129, 258-9 

Wachsmuth, 133 

Wackernagel, 119 

van der Waerden, 148, 240-1 

water, 262-6 

West, 108 

Winnington-Ingram, 156, 165 
womb, 298-9, 319-20 
Wright, 268 

Xenocrates, 31, 35, 147, 273, 353; attitude 
to Pythagoreanism, 24, 386; identifies the 
dyad with Rhea, 351-2; emphasis on 
triads, 372 

Xenophanes, 65, 125-6, 265, 331 

year; solar and lunar, 55, 75; great, 75, 260, 
264,276-9 

Zeller, 33, 173, 189, 263 
Zeno, 9 

Zeus, 387, 397-8 
Zhmud’, 15 
zodiac, 387-90 
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